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Founder’s Ideals 














The Holt Lumber Co., of Oconto, Wis., after 91 years of busi- 
ss during which the active management of the company has been 
tinuously in the hands of the founder, the late D. R. Holt, and 
s sons, took the initial step toward complete retirement from the 
mber manufacturing industry early in November. For several 
onths preceding that time final cuts were being made in various 
tions of the concern’s large tracts. The last tree was cut and 
idded out of the woods, and the final carload of logs to be taken 
) the old sawmill at Oconto was delivered on November 14, 1938. 
‘hen the last lumber emerged from the mill to be piled with some 
000,CO0O feet of finished lumber in the yard, the company’s 
ng and honorable woodland and sawmill career became 
closed chapter. All that remains is to dispose of physical 
sets, and sell the large stock of lumber. 
With the same absence of ostentation which has charac- 
rized its activities throughout three- -quarters of a century 
producing quality lumber, the company’s operations were 
eo very simply by W. A. Holt who blew the whistle 
) P. M., November 15th, drawing the final curtain on 
Lycee int episode in the romantic and stirring pageant of 
gging in northern Wisconsin and upper Michigan. The 
olt Lumber Co. and the men who have guided its destinies 
we been prominent factors in the industrial and commer- 
al development of much of the middle west since settlers 
gan to arrive in large numbers. This fact with the added 
ct that the company’s history is an excellent illustration of 
fogressive and constructive American industry makes ap- 
fopriate a brief presentation of its record and the biogra- 
ies of its leaders. 
DeVillo R. Holt, the founder of the business, was of Eng- 
h lineage, and was a native of Watertown, N. Y. He was 
‘st heard of in the middle west as a young man in the em- 
vy of the American Fur Company on Mackinac Island. 
11847 he went to Chicago and established a wholesale and 
‘tail lumber yard, near the Randolph Street bridge over 
¢ Chicago River. About 1854, D. R. Holt, with Richard 
lason, began the manufacture of lumber at Masonville, 





HREE GENERATIONS OF WISCONSIN LUMBER FAMILY 


WILLIAM ARTHUR HOLT; DONALD R. HOLT; 
Vice President, 1899-1922 Vice President and Treasurer, 

President, 1922-1938 1925-1938 

DEVILLO R. HOLT; 
Founder, 
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Mich., on Little Bay de Noquet, under the name 
of Holt & Mason. The concern shipped its prod- 
ucts to the Chicago yard by lake boat. At that 
time all lumber from the north was delivered to 
Chicago in boats. Isaac Stephenson, who later 
became one of the country’s most prominent lum- 
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A re € O Nn tl Nn U e d bermen, had just come “west, and his first job 


in that part of the country was superintendent of 


— 
logging for Holt & Mason. 

Fo r 9 Yea rs Some time in 1857 the firm of Holt & Mason 

was dissolved, D. R. Holt taking over the vessels 


and keeping the Chicago yard. 

In the late fifties the middle west found itself 
engulfed in an epidemic of wild-cat banking. Debt 
repudiation by cities, States and other public 

bodies in the middle west was widespread, and there was failing 
confidence among foreign and eastern investors. Development of 
the west was jeopardized, Chicago’s credit was questioned, and 
the future of the city was darkened. Keenly aware of the pos- 
sible results of this condition if it remained unchecked, Chicago’s 
business leaders came together late in 1856 to perform a duty and 
take advantage of an opportunity. Among these leaders were 
D. R. Holt, William B. Ogden, Cyrus H. McCormick, John Went- 
worth, Grant Goodrich, Walter L. Newberry, Solomon A. Smith, 
Augustus .H. Burley and others. They decided [Turn to page 51 | 
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Merry Christmas! 


We count as a priceless possession the friendly good 
will of lumber dealers and lumber buyers. To all of 
you we send Holiday Greetings and the hope that 
Peace, Health, Happiness and Prosperity will be with 
you in 1939 and through the years. Thanking you for 
your generous patronage, we promise that Winton high 
standards of quality and service will always be main- 
































tained. 











FOSHAY TOWER 





MINNEAPOLIS 


WHITE PINE MILLS: Winton Lumber Co., Gibbs, 
Idaho. 


SPRUCE MILLS: The Pas Lumber Co., Ltd., The 
Pas, Manitoba. 


PONDEROSA PINE MILLS: Somers Lumber Co, 
Somers, Montana.—Crater Lake Box & Lumber Co., 
Klamath District, Oregon.—Craig Mountain Lum- 
ber Co., Winchester, Idaho. 











Write this SPECIFICATION 
Into Every Millwork Estimate 


“Rot and Termite Prooted 
with Par-Tox” 


If you are selling Par-Tox treated 
millwork, make the most of it. Make 
it count in your selling. Let every 
customer know that you are quot- 
ing and supplying materials scien- 
tifically treated to withstand deteri- 
oration that paint alone cannot pre- 
vent. 


If you’re NOT handling Par-Tox 
treated millwork, ask your mill to 
adopt this treatment—or ask US for 
the names of mills using Par-Tox 
treatment. Many of the country’s 
leading mills use Par-Tox EXCLU- 
SIVELY. 


PAR-TOX is the product of a con- 
cern that has been serving the mill- 
work industry for 75 years. 












IRA PARKER & SONS CO. 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 







A Concentrated Toxie for 
the Preservation of Wood 
Against Fungus and Ter- 
mite Attack 



























Wishing You 
a Joyous 
Christmas 
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ANACONDA 


To all our customers and friends in the 
lumber trade: Thanks for your many favors 
during 1938. Your friendship and good will 
are the things we prize most of all, and our 
constant striving will be to make our 
products and our service worthy of your 
confidence and good will. We hope the 
New Year will reward you richly. 


ANACONDA servic Sioetann 
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“Last Whistle” For Famous Lumber Mill, 
But the Name Goes On 


HE HISTORY of the lumber indus- 
+ try in America is to a great extent 
the history of the nation, at least 

in the development of its physical aspects. 
“Westward the course of empire takes its 
way”—is as true of the great timber 
empire as of the political entity which it 
has helped to nourish and sustain during 
its evolution from a string of struggling 
colonies along the Atlantic Coast to its 
present position. With it, step by step, 
has marched the timber and lumber in- 
dustry, providing material, first, for rude 
cabins for shelter, and stockades for de- 
fense against marauding savages; then 
for primitive roads and bridges; for the 
wooden ships that carried the nation’s 
growing commerce on the seven seas, and 
finally for the millions of homes, churches, 
schools and other structures required in 
a vast and complex civilization. Many 
other materials, of course, have con- 
tributed to these purposes, particularly in 


later years; but from the beginning the 
products of the forest have been, and are, 
indispensable. So from Maine and the 
eastern seaboard the loggers and lumber- 
men moved steadily westward to Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and the Central West, 
thence on to the South, and to the great 
forests of the Inland Empire and the 
Pacific Coast. 

Not without prominent mention of 
Wisconsin and Michigan can the story of 
the lumber industry of America be writ- 
ten; and not without the name of Holt 
can that story be told. For almost a 
century, three generations of that family 
have made valuable and permanent con- 
tributions to the progress of those States, 
and others of the Middle West. For not 
Wisconsin and Michigan alone have been 
the beneficiaries of the enterprise and 
business acumen characteristic of the 
founder and the succeeding generations 
of this great lumber family. Chicago— 
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long the family home—cherishes the 
name of Holt along with those of many 
of its other early and contemporary lead- 
ers in industry, banking, insurance, and 
in the broad fields of civic, social and 
religious advance. 

One day last month—Nov. 15, to be 
exact—the Holt Lumber Co., of Oconto, 
Wis., after 91 years of continuous opera- 
tion, cut its last log, and closed down 
permanently, except for the sales job of 
liquidating the company’s big stock of 
lumber, and other physical assets, which 
will require a couple of years, or more. 

Happily the cutting-out and closing- 
down of the Holt Lumber Co. does not 
affect its affiliate, the Holt Hardwood 
Co., at Oconto, whose splendid modern 


plant will continue to produce top-quality . 


birch, maple and oak flooring. Thus the 
Holt name will continue to be a household 
word in the lumber industry, especially 
among the users of fine hardwood prod- 
ucts. It is to be hoped, too, that the 
industry may continue to enjoy the bene- 
fits of the mature wisdom and experience 
of Mr. W. A. Holt in the councils of the 
lumber trade associations dedicated to its 
progress and welfare. 


To Survey Trends and Tax Burden 


VERY BUSINESS man is talking 
about his tax problem. Yet no one 
actually knows the present tax 

burden on trade or industry. It is well 
known that the tax load on business has 
grown heavier in recent years, that taxes 
frequently absorb a large part of poten- 
tial profits. Nevertheless, business men 
do not know which industries carry the 
heaviest burden ; whether taxes bear most 
heavily on small, medium or large con- 
cerns; or how much tax is Federal, how 
much State and Local. 

A nation-wide survey now being made 
by Dun & Bradstreet (Inc.) will yield 
answers to these questions in addition to 
continuing last year’s Survey of Busi- 
ness Trends—estimates of 1938 sales vol- 
ume in various trades and industries, and 
inventory investment at the close of the 
year. Is business forging ahead, hold- 
ing its own or slipping backward? Have 
sales improved as much during 1938 as 
is generally reported? Are inventories 
being depleted or are warehouses and 
shelves still overstocked ? 

About the first of January two million 
questionnaires will be mailed to every 
business concern listed in the Dun & 
Bradstreet Reference Book. Every manu- 
facturer, wholesaler and retailer in the 
country is asked to give his experience. 

Following last year’s precedent, the 
results of this Business Trend and Tax 
Burden Survey will first be published on 
a summary basis, but detailed analyses 
of major problems and divisions will fol- 
low as rapidly as completed. However, 
the speed with which the information is 
released will depend on the promptness 


with which the answers are subinitted, 
and the size of the sample available. 

The results of this survey for the lum- 
ber trade and related lines will be pub- 
lished as soon as the Research & Statis- 
tical Division of Dun & Bradstreet can 
make them available. Readers of this 
journal are urged to cooperate in order 
that the data for the lumber trade may 
be comprehensive and accurate. 

Upon completion of the survey, Dun & 
Bradstreet (Inc.) will send without 


charge a complete summary of the results 
to everyone who has participated by sup- 
plying the raw material in the form of 
the facts and figures asked for. These 
survey findings will be extremely valu- 
able, as they will represent the experi- 
ence of thousands of business men. So 
watch for the green questionnaire —a 
small and simple four-page folder — re- 
quiring but little time to properly fill out, 
from records which every business man 
is obliged to keep. 














What Do You Think About It? 
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EVERYONE HAS HEARD the expression, “Dead as a door-nail,” but no 
one, so far as we know, has ever explained what is especially dead about that item 
of hardware. Nor can we do so. Indeed, there seems to be something. incon- 
gruous about the expression. A door is about the most mobile and vital part of a 
house. It moves, it swings open and shut, it welcomes and it repels; it admits 
family and friends, and it excludes those who would enter to do harm. Why, then, 
should nails used for fastening together the members of a door be- stigmatized: as 
deader than any other hardware? Charles Dickens in his immortal Christmas 
Carol after pronouncing Old Marley “dead as a door-nail” added, in half-apology : 
“I might have been inclined myself to regard a coffin-nail as the deadest piece of 
ironmongery in the trade; but the wisdom of our ancestors is in the simile, and 
my unhallowed hand shall not disturb it.” Anyway, the present writer can not 
recall having ever seen a door-nail, or a door having nails in it—unless a barn 
door ; modern house doors, he believes, being put together with mortises, tenons, 
glue and dowels. There may be exceptions. If so, this random statement will 
doubtless be challenged and we shall stand corrected. Reading further into the 
Carol one wonders what Wage-and-Hour Administrator Andrews would have 
thought of the hours imposed upon employees by the kindly Mr. Fezziwigg, who 
let his workers off at the unaccustomed early hour of 7 o’clock on Christmas Eve, 
in order that they might enjoy the festivities planned for that evening. And he 
was a notably benevolent employer. Verily, times have changed since Dickens 
wrote of industrial and social conditions in Merrie England. 
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THE WORLD 
IS ASKING 
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“WHAT'S THE NEWS?" 


Abridged from a pre-Christmas sermon delivered Sunday, 
Der. 4, 1938, in the Englewood Baptist Church of Chicago 


There is no craving more character- 
istic of human nature, no more insatiate 
hunger, than the craving for news. Paul 
observed it in the Athenians—they were 
eager to hear and to tell something new. 
But long before that day, and ever since, 
men and women have been interested in 
hearing news. They prick up their ears 
at any bit of interesting~ information. 

I learned, by-the-way, this past week, 
how the word “news” originated. In the 
early days when people travelled by stage 
coach, news was exceedingly hard to get. 
This was long before the days of rail- 
roads, telephone, telegraph or wireless. 
So people ‘used to gather at the stopping 
places where the coaches came in, and 
they would ask the travelers, “What is 
happening in your part of the world?” 
Somebody conceived the idea of putting 
up a bulletin board at these stage coach 
junctions, and as travelers came in on 
the stage coach, whatever items of in- 
terest were revealed were chalked up on 
this board. The coaches that came from 
the North had all items listed under the 
letter ““N”; items of interest from the 
East were placed under the letter “E”’; 
news from the West was itemized under 
the letter “W”; and when coaches came 
from the South bearing news it was 
jotted down under the letter “S.” So 
they had the word “NEWS” in large 
letters at the top of the bulletin board. 

I do not know whether there is any 
truth in that story or not, but I do know 
that the most wonderful news that ever 
fell upon the ears of mortal man came 
to this world 2,000 years ago—not from 
North, East, West, or South, but from 
God—the flash of a revelation in the form 
of a Man, whose face carried the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God... 

May I begin by saying that this news 
was good news? That is. the meaning 
literally of the world ‘ ‘sospel,” and I have 


sometimes wished that’ our Bible tratis-"~ 
lators had placed that caption at. the. be- . 


ginning of the four Gospels, so that. we 
might read “the Good News according 
to Matthew”; “the Good News accord- 
ing to Mark”; “the Good News accord- 
ing to Luke”; and “the Good News ac- 
cording to John.” Chalk it up on the 
blackboards ’ of memory; here is good 
news for everybody in the world. 

This conception of the gospel as “good 
news” ought to change the people who 
hear it. Tt ought to set the joy-bells ring- 
ing in your heart. Someone made the 
statement recently that “what ails the 
world today is that it doesn’t have enough 
sunshine,” and he wasn’t thinking about 


By the Rev. Howard A. Vernon 


the weather when he said that; he was 
thinking about the sunshine of .good 
cheer ; and if any individual has the right 
to be happy, it is the Christian, because 
he is the recipient of a gospel whose first 
word,: and last word, and all the words 
in between the first and last, convey 
good news to the world. 

What is this good news about? It is 
all about God and you and me. There 
really wasn’t very much good news about 
God until Jesus was born in Bethlehem 
of Judaea. All of the pictures that had 
been framed were untrue likenesses. The 
highest thought of God in the pagan 
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world was that of Plato, but his God is 
a cold abstraction, dim and distant, and 
without compassion. ..And the Jewish 
picture of God wasn’t ‘much better. You 
laok at.that portrait. in the light of Jesus’ 
revelation, and you say what you some- 
times--say~ concerning the-photegraphs of 
some friend of yours, “It doesn’t look 
like him.” 

And it doesn’t. What with his ven- 
geance, and his justice, and his anger, 
and his remoteness, and his austere dig- 
nity—that doesn’t look like God, not the 
God that this good news tells me about. 
Jesus took the old picture down, and 
said, “Here is the true one. When ye 
pray, say, Our Father. Be not anxious 
for your life, what ye shall eat, or what 
ye shall drink, or wherewithal ye shall 
be clothed; for your Heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things.” We live in a love-planned uni- 
verse, and that means hope, not despair ; 
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light, not darkness; guidance, not per- 
plexity; companionship, not loneliness ; 
courage, to try again, even when sin has 
felled us, because the love of God is ever- 
lasting. So the story runs—it is all good 
news about God. 

And it is good news about man also. 
You can’t measure a man’s wealth by 
what he has on him, but by what he has 
in him. And when you measure him 
that way he is but a little lower than God. 
I have read many descriptions and defi- 
nitions of man; man is the only animal 
that makes bargains—one dog does not 
exchange his bone with another dog. 
Man is the only animal that cooks his 
victuals. Man is the only animal that 
laughs; and man is the only animal that 
reasons. But the distinguishing thing 
about man is not in any of these char- 
acteristics. Man is the act of God; his 
mind is the thought of God; his life is 
the breath of God. 

May I summarize the good news about 
man—news relayed to the world in the 
life of Jesus Christ? First, there is some- 
thing of God in you. I am not saying 
that Jesus whitewashed human nature, 
but he did say*that no matter how many 
black devils a man had in him, there was 
something else in him that would lead 
him to say, in the midst of all his filth 
and vice and poverty, “I will arise and go 
to my Father.” 

The second piece of good news about 
man is that his life may be changed. You 
are not doomed to be what you are. The 
human will and the divine will can go 
together, and when they team up, they 
are invincible. You don’t have to stay 
the way you are. If you are small, and 
selfish, and miserable, you don’t have to 
stay the way you are. If you are dis- 
satisfied and defeated, you don’t have to 
stay that way. Life may be changed. 

Third, man not only has the power to 
triumph over his inner enemies, but over 
enemies on the outside. You can master 
your environment, the home situation, 
the business situation, your social situa- 
tion. You can rise above the people you 
don’t like, your competitors, your su- 
periors. You can be, literally, a new 
creation in Christ Jesus. 

And the last word of good news about 
man is that death is not the end of his 
career. How men had been seeking, and 
waiting for, news from that region. And 
there was no news until Jesus came back 
from: the shadows, and the news he 
brought was the very best news that ever 
fell upon frightened, bewildered human 
hearts. It is better farther on! 
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Built of FHA-approved materials and mod- 
ern, this house cost John Yoder $2,800 


to B. Stiles for $3,950 complete 


This home with twin front gables was sold A dwelling of different design and wide 


front chimney is this at $4,750 


Dealer Sells 140 Houses in 3 Years 


Ottumwa, Iowa, Dec. 12.—An archi- 
tect from the State FHA office in Des 
Moines recently traveled through Iowa to 
select twelve ideal low-cost houses whose 
plans could be recommended and dis- 
tributed to an eager public. When the 
large sheet of blueprints was made, nine 
of the dozen plans were of residences 








No speculative building is done by the 
Wormhoudt concern ; every house erected 
has been sold before a teaspoonful of dirt 
is turned in excavation. A majority of 
the dwellings are financed with 90 per- 
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Mr. and Mrs. Ed Randall have this fine residence for $3,450. It is one of the dozen model 
low-cost homes selected by the lowa FHA office as discussed on these pages 


sold by the Wormhoudt Lumber Co. in 
this city! Some of those houses are 
shown with this story along with a few of 
the other 160 homes for which the lumber 
firm has furnished materials during the 
past three years. 


cent loans insured by the FHA, and in 
most cases the builder uses his lot as the 
down payment. The first money he lays 
out is his initial monthly payment. Local 
lending institutions have co-operated with 
Ottumwa building materials concerns and 


persons anxious to have their own homes 
by making FHA loans. 


SELLS COMPLETE HOUSE, 
DOES NO CONTRACTING 


The Wormhoudt Lumber Co. sells the 
complete house, but does no contracting. 
The home builder selects his own con- 
tractor, who is required by the company 
to make out a materials bill and submit 
a breakdown sheet on them. Since the 
houses are FHA financed for the most 
part, the materials going into them must 
meet the rigid specifications set down by 
the Federal Housing Administration and 
pass the periodic inspections which are 
made. All money in the sales is handled 
by the Wormhoudt office, which likewise 
pays all bills. Ottumwa is fortunate in 
having a favorable labor situation, and all 
tradesmen are kept busy and scheduled 
ahead most of the time. 

“Women are building the houses to- 
day,” said Henry S. Wormhoudt, man- 
ager, “and don’t think otherwise. They 
come in here to our office afternoons and 
explain how many rooms the family re- 
quires, whether a bungalow or two-story 
house is preferred, something about the 
exterior desired, and other general facts. 
Usually the individual has a rough sketch 
of what she and her husband have in 
mind, and perhaps has some pictures and 





Asbestos cement sidewall shingles were applied to the exterior 
of this house of pleasant lines which has a roomy entrance hall 





The house in the foreground cost the owner $2,800, while the other 
was built for $2,700. Both are completely modern 
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Walter Clemens boug 


ht this charming home for $5,300. 
porch and distinctive bay window are attractive features 


Its side 


The porch on this home will afford much summer enjoyment. It 
was constructed for Lyle Fulton at a finished cost of $4,750 


--Women Deciding Factor in Sales 


floor designs of places taken from house 
plan books. We offer suggestions, and 
invite her to bring the Mister in some 
evening. Almost invariably she comes 
back with him, and the three of us settle 
down to business. We have at least one 
prospect in the office nearly every night.” 


SATISFIED BUILDERS IN PAST 
MAKE SALES TODAY 


More and more of the houses being 
sold at present by the company are the 
direct result of satisfied builders of homes 
in 1937 and 1936, according to Mr. 
Wormhoudt. Advertising in the local 
daily is also creative of prospects and 
sales. At the time of the writer’s call, 
there were six blueprints on the man- 
ager’s desk awaiting his attention and ap- 
proval. Hard work to sell houses? It 
doesn’t seem to be for an active lumber- 
man who builds his business on a strong 
foundation of pleased customers! 

A local architect makes the plans for 
many of the houses sold by the Worm- 
houdt Lumber Co., and his charge is in- 
cluded on the FHA break-down sheet 
which is filled out by the company. Stock 
drawings are frequently used. The house’ 
which have been sold by the lumber com- 
pany range in price from $2,800 to 
$14,000. . All of the residences are thor- 
oughly insulated with either Johns-Man- 


ville rockwool or Balsam-Wool, and foun- 
dations are poured concrete. Prices on 
the houses are exclusive of lot. 

An unusual house sold by the company 
was the one being finished for Earl Bea- 
man at the time of the writer’s call. All 
of the downstairs rooms, including the 
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building activity. It has three generations 
working daily to uphold its standards and 
promote its business. The firm was 
founded by an even earlier generation in 
1864. John H. entered the picture in 
1892 and is still in it, along with his son, 
Henry S., and the latter’s son, John, who 
has been associated with the company 





Not every small home has a large living room, but such is the case in this one as 
may be seen from the floor plan. Its cost to L. G. Holmes was $3,600, or $25.83 a month 


kitchen, were paneled with knotty pine. 
Of two stories and with gas heat and air 
conditioning, it is costing Mr. Beaman 
$9,200. The garage is in the basement. 

The Wormhoudt Lumber Co. is inter- 
esting for reasons other than its house 


since graduating in architectural engi- 
neering two years ago from Iowa State, 
which is also the alma mater of his father. 
The local company has branches in 
Bloomfield, Milton, Pulaski, Blakesburg, 
Drakesville, and Chillicothe. 





The only house shown with a sun parlor 
is this one costing $4,800 





A good looking, two-story home which cost 


John Birney $4,400 to build 


The painter in the doorway is finishing his 
work on V. Bryant's $4,250 house 











When the De Voss Store & Lumber Yard of Harrisburg, 
Ohio, was burned, Garfield De Voss, head of the firm which 
includes his three sons, literally lost his shirt and a few coats 


besides. When the fire had burned itself out—it never was 
checked—Mr. De Voss owned a wardrobe which included one 
coat besides the clothing he was wearing. 

“The worst of it was that we had nothing like adequate in- 
surance,” said Mr. De Voss, “and didn’t know it until the time 
came to settle up. Of course, it was our own fault. We should 
have read our policies, and understood the amount and kind 
of coverage we had. Still, we couldn’t help feeling that part of 





Nail and garden tool department of DeVoss Store & Lumber 
Yard 





the blame for our losses should be laid to the incompetence of 
our insurance man. He did a poor selling job on two counts. 
He probably never made a careful study of our insurance needs, 
and the losses we might sustain in case of fire. If he did, he 
never sat down with us and made an effort to sell us on the 
value of full coverage. We were only partly covered on our 
buildings and our stock, and our policies did not give us one 
cent’ worth of protection on the $2,000 worth of fixtures and 
printing equipment we had. Out of that fire,we learned an 
expérisive lesson, and that is to watch insurance and study in- 
surance policies.” 

For many years up to 1923, the De Voss people owned a 





Front view of the DeVoss Store & Lumber Yard, Harrisburg, 
Ohio 
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saw it and wanted it. 


The DeVosses, left to right: Garfield, Dwight, Delbert (man- 
ager of the new yard in Leesburg), and Charles, head of 
the family 





general merchandise store in Harrisburg. At that time Mr. 
De Voss decided to remodel the store, and, since there was no 
lumber yard in town, he ordered a car of lumber, part of which 
he intended to use on the store, and the remainder of which 





was for a farmer who wanted to repair some of his buildings. 
The carload of lumber came in, but, before. Mr. De Voss could 
get around to using it, people came in and bought his share. 
The lumber wasn’t sold. It was simply bought. by people who 


More lumber was ordered, and from 
that point on, the establishment gradually developed into a 
lumber yard as well as a general-store.. At the time of the fire 
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THREE OHIO YARDS STEP AHEAD 


IN MERCHANDISING 


Expanded General Store Switches to National- 
ly Advertised Building Materials -- Remodeled 
Plant Has Triple Thermometer Set-Up That 
Sells Insulation -- Another Adds Efficient and 


Attractive Display Fixtures 


a couple of years ago, the concern was well on its way to 
becoming a well-rounded building material yard. 


NOW. HANDLES COMPREHENSIVE LINE OF MATERIALS 


An accompanying photograph shows the new store and dis- 
play and office building. The small wing at the right contains 
foodstuffs. In the wing at the left are stoves and other house- 
hold equipment, nails, bolts, glass, and garden tools. The 
middle section contains the office, and large stocks and dis- 
plays of paint, builders’ hardware, plywood and _ insulation 
board. The general merchandise department, including dry 
goods and wallpaper, is at the rear, and behind the building 
and to the left are the lumber sheds and sash and door and 
insulation storage space. The company now handles every 
material ordinarily used in the construction of a house or a 
farm building. Last year, 162 carloads of building material, 
including lumber, were handled. Early this year, a yard in a 
neighboring town 
was acquired. The 
population of Har- 
risburg is not more 
than 300 from which, 
considering’ the 





Front of remodeled 
store and office of 
Hoyle Mill & Lum- 
ber Co., Cam- 
bridge, Ohio 





quantity of material 
handled last year, it 
can be seen that farm 
trade is very impor- 
tant. 

“Remodeling on the farms has been very active this year,” 
said Dwight De Voss. “We built.and sold about fifty brooder 
houses during the spring months. We make them with double 
floors, and a layer of paper between. It is nice business, and 
we keep our carpenters busy building them in dull times, putting 
them in stock in readiness for the seasonal demand. 


HANDLES ONLY NATIONALLY ADVERTISED ITEMS 


“It isn’t such a far cry from general merchandise to lumber 
and building materials, particularly in a town like this where 
we have been established for a long time, and had a steady 
farm trade. We just kept buying a little more lumber all the 
time as people asked for it, and before long we had a pretty 
complete stock. Then we added insulation, paint, hardware, 
tools, lime, cement, plaster, and many other items until we had 
a complete line of building materials. We discovered that 
many of the principles we had learned in the store business 
applied to lumber and building materials. Merchandising 
follows about the same rules whether you are selling shoes or 
houses. For instance, in the beginning we were handling un- 
branded, unadvertised oak flooring. We soon discovered that 
this was just as hard to sell as unlabeled cans of peas on our 





Paint 





display 
in win- 
dow of 
DeVoss 
Store & 
Lumber 


Yard 





shelves. We quit stocking nondescript flooring, and ever since 
have handled nothing but Bruce, because it is advertised na- 
tionally, and people are familiar with the name. We feel. the 
same way our customers do. A salesman has a much better 
chance of interesting us if we know something about what he 
is selling, through having seen it advertised in the trade jour- 
nals we get here. Everything we handle is well-known, na- 
tionally advertised merchandise.” 


NEW LIGHTWEIGHT DOORS FIND FAVOR 


While the De Vosses do no contracting, they did build all 
of the structures that comprise their present plant. All ma- 
terials in the yard have to be trucked from the railroad, and, 
to eliminate the cost of trucking heavy items, a large ware- 
house has been built adjacent to the railroad. Window dis- 
plays are changed frequently, and lights on the front of the 
display building and store are kept on during the early eve- 
ning hours. The large stock of sash and doors in the yard 
includes 2-panel, 6-panel and plain Rezo doors, a line which 
has found popular favor in the community, and in which sales, 
along with sash, have been particularly heavy this year. 

Cambridge, Ohio, 
is a thriving little 
city with a popula- 
tion of about 15,000. 
In it is located the 
Hoyle Mill & Lum- 
ber Co., and we were 
fortunate to find 
Robert Hoyle with 
some time to spare 
early one afternoon 
when he had com- 
pleted decorating the 
display windows. In 
preparation for a 
drive for paint sales, 
the windows had 





Showing three ther- 

mometers — out- 

side, between glass 

and inside—used to 

sell storm sash at 

Hoyle Mill & Lum- 
ber Co. 
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just been dressed attractively with manufacturers’ material. 
Both the interior and exterior of the office and display room 
had been remodeled recently. The front of the building is an 
attractive combination of shingles, hardboard and glass brick. 
At the rear of the sales and display room is a counter, behind 
which are the bookkeeper’s and salesman’s desks, while lead- 
ing off at the right is the office of the elder Mr. Hoyle. The 
ceiling of the private office is two-tone Celotex tile while the 
walls are random-width Celotex plank. Floor is hardboard. 


NEW TYPE DOORS DRAW MUCH ATTENTION 


Particularly noticeable were the two Rezo doors at both en- 
trances to the office. Both had been decorated attractively, 
and finished to harmonize with the room. “These doors get 
a lot of attention,” said Mr. Hoyle, “particularly this smart 
looking job leading to the display room and general office. 
That one door, in the few months it has been there, has sold 
a lot of others for us. We move a good many of these doors, 
and keep very few if any in stock. We get such excellent serv- 
ice from the jobber that keeping a stock is unnecessary. 

“Another effective silent salesman we have,” continued Mr. 
Hoyle, conducting us to a small toilet off the private office, “is 
this wall of black Marsh bathroom tile, scored in white.” 


LIGHT DIFFUSED BY NOVEL FIXTURES 


A novel lighting fixture in the private office is a piece of 
translucent glass suspended flat about two feet below the ceil- 
ing. Above the glass are the light bulbs. The glass, while 
diffusing the light, also acts as a shield to hide a circular metal 
duct above. In the duct is a small fan which sucks warm air 
from the office up through the duct, making way for cool air 
coming from the basement through a wall register. Ceiling duct 
is equipped with metal slide for closing it in winter. 

The office space behind the counter in the display room is 
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lighted by bulbs recessed in the ceiling. Flush with the ceiling 
surface are Silverlite glass reflectors. Tests have showed 
that the bulbs, recessed in bright sheet metal boxes, are just 
as efficient as if they were exposed. The light is softer, and 
distribution is more even. 


THERMOMETER TRIO SELLS STORM SASH 


A particularly ingenious device to aid in the sale of storm 
sash has been devised by Robert Hoyle. This consists of three 
thermometers. One is mounted on the storm sash outside of 
the building. A second thermometer is placed at the same 
level, between the storm sash and the regular sash, while a 
third thermometer is located inside the room. At a glance one 
can read the recordings on all three thermometers. 

“When the outside thermometer reads zero degrees,” said 
Mr. Hoyle, “the one between the two sash reads 35 degrees, 
while the one on the inside sash shows 70 degrees. All we 
ever have to do on a cold day is show a prospect the readings 
on the three thermometers, and our selling job is done. We 
sell storm sash, and it is the easiest way to do it that I have 
ever found.” 


CASES AND SHELVING MAKE DISTINCTIVE DISPLAY ROOM 


In Ashland, Ohio, we were unfortunate in being unable to 
find R. C. Garretson, head of the C. S. Garretson Lumber Co. 
After waiting some time we were told that Mr. Garretson had 
been detained elsewhere for the remainder of the day. While 
we were sorry to miss him, our loss was in some measure com- 
pensated by the pleasure of viewing one of the most attractive 
show case and shelving layouts we have ever seen in a lumber 
yard. Finished in golden oak, and distributed scientifically, 
the equipment lends a distinct and pleasing character to the 
display room. Part of the shelving was made in the yard, and 
part purchased from W. C. Heller Co. 








Following Up Old Accounts By Mail 


By prodding delinquent accounts by a per- 
sistent ten-day follow-up, which never lets an 
account grow cold on the books, the honest 
debtor can be warmed up to paying his ac- 
count. Here is described a_ result-proven 
method. 


A series of tested letters and methods is 
preferable to continuous searching for an ideal 
collection letter. Here is one which features 
the trip-hammer method of extracting cash, or 
definite promises to pay, by repeated mailings 
every five or ten days. 3 

The first of the series is a mild type of 
printed reminder : 


THE DIAMOND LUMBER COMPANY 


PAYMENT ACCT. NO. 
PAST DUE 4771 
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According to our records your account is 
now past due. Please be good enough to 
send in your check by return mail or explain 
when we may expect payment. Kindly give 
this your immediate attention. 

This printed form is filled out in duplicate on 
the typewriter, and the original is sent out 
with the first statement of account as soon as 
it becomes delinquent. If nothing happens in 
five days, the duplicate automatically turns up, 
and Form No. 2 is sent out, thus: 


TWO REMINDERS 


First: To remind you that your account is 
now boiling over. 


Secondly: A duplicate of your last state- 
ment of account is enclosed to remind you of 
the exact amount now due. 


Kindly send check to cover. 


If nothing is heard from the debtor in five 
days, out goes Form No. 3, which is another 
printed reminder, and includes a blank check, 
dated and made payable to the creditor in the 
amount actually due, so that all the delinquent 
has to do is to fill in name of his bank and 
sign the check. This form reads: 


[By Fred E. Kunkel] 


IF YOU HAVE MAILED YOUR CHECK 
JUST THROW THIS AWAY 


But if you haven’t—just fill in and sign the 
enclosed check and drop it in the nearest 
letterbox—TODAY 


If nothing happens in the next five days, per- 
sonally typewritten letters are then used, as 
printed forms are no longer considered of 
value; and this letter goes out: 


For some reason or other, our ledgers have 
developed into a roosting place for bills. We 
have a number of Little Bills, New Bills, 
Long Bills, Short Bills, Old Bills and Young 
Bills on our books. 

These bills have just naturally accumu- 
lated, and while they do not represent any- 
thing to actually worry about, I feel that 
they should all be attended to before they 
all ‘get to be nothing but OLD BILLS. 

One of these bills is your bill. 

Why not send us some bills in Uncle Sam’s 
currency, for this Old Bill and help us clean 
up the roost? We would surely appreciate 
~ May we count on you—by return mail, 
please? 


If no results follow from this letter, the “pin” 
letter is now used to prick them into action: 


Here is “The Magic Pin!” Looks like the 
common variey, but it can work wonders. 
Here’s how— : 

Business is an exchange of commodities. 
Money is the medium of exchange. A check 
is a convenient method of transferring money. 
Se GG Te Beck ccsc cs Here is your bill— 
also a blank check, filled out, dated and 
everything. All you have to do is to sign 
your name and fill in the name of your bank. 

Then take out this Magic Pin—(pinned 
lengthwise here). 

And pin them all together. and drop them 
into the nearest letter box today. That will 
not only put you at ease, but it will also put 
us out of our misery. 


Meanwhile results are flowing into the till, 
and the reminders alone have been known to 
pull as high as 50 percent returns on old out- 
standing accounts. Since the balance who do 
not respond are “hard nuts” to crack, the re- 


maining two letters of this series now tighten 
up: 

Gladstone said he never could do a thing 
until he had to. Some debtors can’t see their 
way clear to pay their debts until they must. 

You have not paid your account, nor ad- 
vised me when you could pay it, in spite of 
three reminders and two personal letters. 


Your credit standing will be seriously im- 
paired unless you send us your check by the 
15th. I’m not going to write you any more 
letters or send —- any more reminders—the 
15th is absolutely the deadline. 


Naturally, the dealer is now nearing the end 
of his rope, and if the debtor doesn’t pay up, 
he takes just one final chance with this letter: 


Let’s sit down and talk this thing over. 
You, no doubt, want to pay us and we want 
to see you get this account out of the way. 
You have other obligations, no doubt. You 
can’t pay them all at once. But we can help 
you pay this off. | 

Why not come in and talk this thing over 
in a friendly way while yet there is time. 
I’m sure you’ve got some reasonable excuse 
to offer and I’ll be glad to make all reason- 
able allowances. 

I’m waiting—until the 30th—no longer! If 
you fail to respond to this letter, I’m going 
to file suit on the 30th, and obtain a judg- 
ment against you. Surely, you don’t want 
this sword suspended over your head? Then, 
let me hear from you. 





Texas Paper Plant Imports 
Canadian Pulpwood 


Houston, Tex., Dec. 12—A cargo of about 
2,500 tons of pulpwood recently arrived at the 
Houston Ship Channel aboard the German 
steamship “Anhalt” from New Brunswick, des- 
tined for the Champion Paper & Fiber Co.’s 
plant here. This was the second consignment 
of 2,500 tons of pulpwood from New Bruns- 
wick for the same concern to reach here in the 
last few months. 





Dec 
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These Yards Serve Big Farm Trade 


The county seat of Sherman County, 
Kansas, 19 miles from the Colorado line, 
is the town of Goodland, shipping point 
for a vast wheat-growing area. It seems 
appropriate that here should be located 
representative yards of two of the larg- 
est “line” companies in the State. They 
are almost directly opposite, on the same 
street. 

To what extent farm construction con- 
tributes to the trade is shown by the di- 
mension, timbers and posts which are 


conspicuous items in the stock of the 
Foster Lumber Co. The quantity of 
2x4’s and 2x6’s in 26-foot lengths indi- 
cate preparation for barn bills, and 30- 
foot 4x4’s show a good demand for wind- 
mill towers. 

Asked where are the large pastures, to 
demand the largest stock of fence posts 
the writer has seen in a retail yard, Man- 
ager Paul Rosure stated that farther 
south, along the Saline and Smoky Hill 
rivers, there are large ranches. The 








larger part of these posts are split west- 
ern cedar, round catalpa, and pressure- 
treated yellow pine, the latter good for 50 
years of service. 

While H. M. Hesston was manager 
for the Chicago Lumber Co., the Fuller- 
ton Lumber Co., and after the purchase 
of the Goodland yard by the Hardman 
Lumber Co., Mrs. Hesston—then a 
teacher—helped him evenings and Satur- 
days, with such interest that she became 
conversant with both stock and the trade. 














Left upper—Office front of Foster Lumber Co., Goodland, Kan.; private office and warehouses continue entire side of yard. Upper 
tight—White stripping characteristic of Foster piling; some of the packaged stock is seen on the second deck. Center left—Fence 
posts seen indicate the large stock carried by the Foster Lumber Co. to meet the need of ranchers; tile at right. Center right— 
Office of Hardman Lumber Co., Goodland, Kan. Lower left—The well lighted, enclosed upper floor of one of the Hardman sheds, 
reached by easy steps at the office end. Lower right—The stock of wood shingles indicates the volume in which high grade material 
is carried in the Hardman yard 
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Upon the death of Mr. Hesston she was 
made acting manager, later manager. She 
is at the office from 7 a. m. to 6 p. m. 
Her son, Charles A. Hesston, who had 
bank training, and who joined the staff 
as assistant manager a few years ago, is 
of special assistance in making collections. 
He is also ingenious in designing fea- 
tures for display, and among other things 
has made a rack with compartments, each 
holding a keg of nails, tilted. Only a 
part of the head of a keg of small nails 
is removed, so the nails will not fall out 
as orders are filled. One advantage is 
that a keg can be withdrawn and nails 


A Leading 


SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 10.—An outstanding 
factor in the distribution of general building 
materials of the Inland Empire district is Build- 
ing Supplies (Inc.), with offices, warehouses 
and mortar plant at North 528 Cedar Street, 
Spokane. This company serves the retail build- 
ing material dealers of eastern Washington and 
northern Idaho. Business was started as the 
Idaho Lime Co. about 38 years ago, succeeded 
by the Consolidated Supply Co. in 1915. That 
organization, as its name implies, was a con- 
solidation of the F. T. Crowe Co. and the Idaho 
Lime Co. Later, however, it was considered 
that the name did not properly signify the busi- 
ness and it was changed to Building Supplies 
(Inc.) in 1932. 

General building distributors and factory rep- 
resentatives, the company also manufactures, in 


4 


board, roofing etc. 
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poured from it into the scoop on the 
scales quicker than they can be trans- 
ferred from a bin to the scoop with a 
claw. 

Beds of flowers extend the length of 
the yard in front, and maintain traditions 
quite as well as those in front of the of- 
fice of the president of the company, Will 
Hardman, at Downs, Kan. 





Europeans Reduce Export 
Quotas 


Brussets, Betcrum, Nov. 18.—The Euro- 
pean Timber Exporters’ Convention held its an- 
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nual general meeting at Stockholm Nov. 17-18, 
In the absence of President Carl Kempe, the 
discussions were carried on under the chairman- 
ship of Director Gust Goranson, vice president 
of the Swedish Wood Exporters’ Association. 
The delegates of the Swedish and Finnish or- 
ganizations proposed to fix the quotas for the 
organizations now adhering to the Convention; 
viz., those of Finland, Soviet Russia, Poland, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, Latvia and Sweden, at a 
total of 2,903,000 standards, which amounts to 
a reduction of 20 percent as compared with the 
basic quotas for 1937, and a reduction of the 
present quotas by a total of 185,000 standards, 
under the usual reservation that alterations of 
the quotas may be made if they should be con- 
sidered necessary. A definite decision regarding 
the quotas will be taken at the latest on Dec. 19. 
Mr. Kempe was re-elected president. 


Distributor of Materials 


its own plant, common brick and lime mortar. 
It carries a complete line of mason supplies, 
wallboard, insulating materials, a metal line 
including metal lath, corner bead and allied 
accessories and a stock of roofing. The com- 
pany jobs nails, maple and oak flooring, fir 
flooring, red cedar shakes and shingles and 
fireplace accessories. In addition to its service 
to dealers the company handles direct sale and 
engineering services to general contractors for 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation reinforcing steel 
items. 

Just one year ago the company moved into 
its present commodious and efficient plant. 
Here it has ample warehouse facilities for 
stocks of its various jobbing lines, and here 
the warehouses and mortar plant are built 
around three sides of a quadrangle from which 
it operates its large fleet of trucks to make 


door deliveries to dealers throughout the terri- 
tory. Here many trucks may be loaded at one 
time without causing any traffic congestion. 

Officers of Building Supplies (Inc.) are C. A. 
Bartleson, president; E. Lee Smith, vice presi- 
dent; L. D. Luck, secretary-treasurer. 

Spokane is the center of a large circle of 
active lumbermen representing the various 
branches of the industry, manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers. It boasts an excep- 
tionally active Hoo-Hoo club where all factors 
of the industry gather for weekly luncheon 
meetings and carry on various social and indus- 
try activities. In these circles there are few 
if any better known names than Bert Bartleson 
and Lee Smith. 

Building Supplies (Inc.) in its present mod- 
ern quarters represents the upbuilding of a busi- 
ness with continuous progress for 38 years. 











Upper left—Loading platform of Building Supplies (Inc.}, which accommodates several trucks loading at once. Upper right—Front 
of office of Building Supplies (Inc.), Spokane, Wash. Lower left—Section of warehouse of Building Supplies (Inc.), containing wall- 
Lower right—Corner of main office of Building Supplies (Inc.), showing Nu-Wood paneled walls 
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How Dealer Sells Low-Cost Homes 


Promotional work consisting of per- 
sonal calls on prospects and newspaper 
advertising; and offering a complete 
home building service, not including di- 
rect contracting, are the underlying rea- 
sons why Artie R. Warren, manager of 
the LaCrosse Lumber Co., Marshall, 
Mo., has as much business as his present 
force can handle. 

“When we are sure that a prospect is 
financially able to purchase a new home,” 
said Mr. Warren, “and when we have 





Photograph of home using same floor plan 
as shown in opposite drawing. Difference 
lies in front entrance 


worked him up to a point where he is 
ready to consider designs, we draw pen- 
cil sketches showing the front elevation 
and floor plan. These are drafted from 
what we are able to learn of the pros- 
pect’s wishes regarding what his new 
home will look like. From this beginning 
we work out complete working plans and 
specifications expressing just what the 
customer wants within the limits of what 
he can afford.” 

The accompanying photograph and the 
floor plans are typical of the plans and 
layouts which the company is making 
available to buyers in Marshall. With few 
exceptions the homes are four and five 
room structures, and they vary, in gen- 
eral, from three to four thousand dollars 
in cost. Financing is all by FHA plan. 

The houses all include a full basement 
with concrete walls and floor, and a sin- 
gle-car detached garage. Upstairs walls 
are plastered on wood lath. Floors are 
oak, and weatherstripping and insulation 
are optional, although rock-wool is placed 
in the ceilings of most of the houses. 
Practically all of them are finished with 
Johns-Manville exterior siding. 

“Last year,” said Mr. Warren, “we had 
nine new houses, all of them in the spring 
and summer. In the fall business fell off 
sharply. Up to the first of September 
this year we have had five houses, but 
the difference now is that business is 
picking up instead of falling off. We con- 
fidently expect to do more than nine 
houses before the close of the season. 
There are two reasons for our optimism. 
In the first place, the shoe factory in 
town has increased its operating week 
from three to five days, and during the 
past two months we have had a greatly 


increased number of inquiries as a direct 
result. We are riding along with this in- 
creased earning power of our factory peo- 
ple, and pushing small, one-story homes 
just as hard as we can. Business is good. 

“Another reason for expecting a bet- 


Typical floor plan for 
$3,000 house as de- 
signed and sold by La- 


Crosse Lumber Co. 
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ter year than last is the condition of 
crops in the country in this area. While 
wheat was generally poor, corn was a 
very good crop. We should show a de- 
cided pick-up in farm sales of building 
materials. for the fall months.” 
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Handling the Problem of Donations 


“We understand that your organization 
and the business people of your city have 
evolved a good plan for handling the nui- 
sance of frequent and often unjustified 
solicitations for donations and subscrip- 
tions to various causes, and we should 
like to have you tell us something about 
how the plan operates.” 

The above question, or request, was 
recently put up by the retail editor of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to Kenneth H. 
Corbett, secretary of the Appleton ( Wis.) 
Chamber of Commerce. His statement 
follows, together with copy of the “Ap- 
plication for Donation” supplied to mem- 
bers, and which solicitors for funds or 
other assistance are requested to fill out: 


“Our plan for handling solicitations 
does not do away with the nuisance, but 
it does limit them, though to what degree 
I can not say. 

“We ask our members to give every 
applicant an application form to fill out 
before he considers making a donation or 
subscription to the cause in question. The 
firms doing this find they are in a much 
better position to make a sensible deci- 
sion, based on some limited knowledge of 
the promotion, than those that make a 
decision while the solicitor has them un- 
der his or her spell. 

“Of course, we would like, and ask, all 
of our members to refrain from making 
donations until same -have been investi- 





the panes of glass. 





Timely Tipe for Dealers 


The glass stock rack at the Ridge Lumber & Supply Co., Gary, Ind., is 
not architecturally beautiful, but it fills its role in the business capably. 
It was made in the yard, and could be reproduced by an employee of any 
other retail lumber concern. Its strong points are that it is sectionalized 
for holding panes of glass ranging in size from 12x16 inches to 24x40, and 





that it fits compactly into a corner without taking up a lot of space. The 
picture shows nineteen compartments in the rack filled with glass. In 
black figures on a white background are painted the sizes of the panes 
kept in the individual spaces. Each section has room for about a dozen 
sheets of glass. The lower tier of compartments does not rest on the floor 
of the shed, but on the wood bottom of the rack. This makes it possible 
to move the container without emptying it or damaging the one side of 











gated by our committee. About 25 of our 
300 member firms comply with our sug- 
gestions. This brings us into contact with 
most of the solicitations, and we are in a 
position to drive the outright frauds out 
of the city before they do a great deal of 
damage. 


“All the local retail lumber dealers of 
any size are very good supporters of the 
Appleton Chamber. However, I don’t 
believe that any one of them refers solici- 
tations to us. All of them subscribe to 
our policy, and I think several of them 
have sufficient understanding to realize 
the harm of unworthy solicitations, and 
the spunk to refuse. In such cases, we 
do not learn of their action. 


“The greatest weakness in any plan of 
controlling solicitations is the feeling on 
the part of the co-operating members that 
to refer solicitations to any central organ- 
ization is an acknowledgment on their 
part that they are not qualified to make 
their own decisions. The bigger the men 
and the more important their position, 
the more likely they are to refer solicita- 
tions to us. It is the smaller business man 
who acts on his own initiative. The small 
business furnishes the cash for most ille- 
gitimate promotions.” 


APPLICATION FOR DONATION 


WERTNO GE GUROMMINATIOM s coin cc ccccccccciiecvces 
PE cence Gere eeDes doves estos ee OC CmKOe wel 


Kind of donation requested..............6.- 

If to be used for charity, state what portion 

will be used for this purpose............0.e0- 

If merchandise is requested, will it be sold 

Cr ea eumuawe ek errr, 
? 


How much money do you wish to raise in 
ae ee re ee ee 
What class of firms or businessmen do you 
intend to solicit? Retail.............. , Man- 
i. , Professional... i ..i.ism 
Has the Chamber of Commerce been asked 
ie ge, eee ere 
Note: If the Chamber of Commerce has not 
been asked for their approval we suggest 
that you present this application to them 
for their action before returning it to us. 


See eee eee ee ee eee ese reeeeseeeseteeeeeeeeeet?® 





How a City Dealer Gets Busi- 
ness by Offering Special 
Cutting Service 
The Baltimore (Md.) Lumber Co. in 
its advertisement, run in the classified de- 
partment of the daily newspapers, says to 
home owners: “Be proud of your home. 


Keep it in perfect condition. Many minor 
repairs can be made by the home owner 
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who is handy with hammer and brush.” 
Then comes this interesting offer: “Make 
your measurements for your lumber needs 
and call us. We will cut to size each piece 
of lumber at no extra cost.” 

This offer to cut to size interested the 
editor of this department and we wrote 
the above company asking for some fur- 
ther details, thinking other dealers might 
be interested. Promptly came the reply: 

“We have had considerable success in 
featuring lumber cut to size for the cus- 
tomer at no extra cost. We have installed 
a cut-off saw in the back of our ware- 
house, and by offering this service we 
have increased our business to a consid- 
erable extent. We make mention of this 
in our newspaper advertising and are 
very much pleased with the results ob- 
tained thus far. 

“In addition, we are also featuring sea- 
sonal improvements to be made, with the 
underlying suggestion that the home 
owner can make small improvements, 
himself, at his leisure. We intend to con- 
tinue along these particular lines the bal- 
ance of the year, and possibly for the 
duration of the winter. 

“We always have tried to be accommo- 
dating in the matter of cutting lumber for 
our customers without making any 
charge for the service, but never featured 
it to any great extent until quite recently, 
when we gradually began to stress this 
service, and the results began to show. 
It particularly helps us to sell shelving 
boards and plywood. Our saw is a De 
Walt, and very practical for our purpose.” 


He Who Rides May Read 


The Hoke Lumber Co., of Stillwater, 
Okla., supplies all labor and materials, 
and contracts direct with owners for the 
construction of homes. At the site of 
each of its building projects is erected a 
small sign, like the one here shown, which 








Lumber firm's realistic roadside sign 


attracts a lot of attention and favorable 
comment. The sign is a blank front ele- 
vation, in miniature, of a home. Real 
roofing not only adds character to the 
sign, but serves as a display, and a dem- 
Onstration of weather-resisting qualities. 
Note the fireplace and chimney built on 
front of the sign, and the slogan, “Master 
builders of better homes.” 
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Dealer Donates Nine School 
Bus Stations 


Dealers wishing to put themselves and 
their businesses “on the map,” and at 
the same time perform a fine piece of 
community service, will do well to study 
the plan put into effect by the Macy 
Lumber Co., known as “The Farmers’ 
Store,” at Orland, Calif., described and 
illustrated in this story. A very interest- 
ing angle is that it put the yard in direct 





One of nine school 
bus stations built and 
donated by Macy 
Lumber Co., Orland, 2am 
Calif., as an invest- Stam 
ment in good will 





touch with the manual training students 
of the High School, who assisted in the 
work of constructing the school bus sta- 
tions described. The appreciation of the 
communities for which these convenient 
shelters have been provided may well be 
imagined. At the request of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, W. H. Macy, of the 
above company, supplies detailed infor- 
mation, for the benefit of readers, as 
follows : 


“The enclosed photograph (here re- 
produced) shows one of the school bus 
stations which we have built as an in- 
vestment in good-will advertising for our 
yard. We worked this plan out with the 
manual training department of the local 
High School, thus giving the pupils some 
very practical experience. We furnished 
all the material, lumber, nails and paint, 
using first quality material throughout, 
and insisting on a three-coat paint job, 
and two-coat green stained roof. Nine 
of these stations are located at most use- 
ful places along the school coach routes 
in the Orland school district. 

“The manual training department of 
the High School drew the plans, and each 
boy in the carpentry class made a copy 
of them. Under the direction of the in- 
structors all of the work was done by the 
boys. An interesting after-result was 
that, near the close of the school year, 
these boys, from their experience on the 
bus stations, built a 12x16-foot cabin, in 
sections, ready to be bolted together. 
This was built for one of the pupils who 
had tuberculosis, the cabin being erected, 
by the boys, at a resort in the mountains. 
All this was excellent training for the 
boys. 

“But to get back to the bus stations, 
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the value of the material at wholesale 
cost, for these stations, ran from $14 to 
$21 for each one, which amount we con- 
sider very well spent for advertising, our 
name being neatly and permanently 
painted on each end of all of the stations, 
so as to be visible from either direction. 
This, with the good-will or service fea- 
ture combines to make a form of adver- 
tising which no other firm can duplicate 
in our own neighborhood. 


“The smallest of these bus stations are 







“ORLAND HIGH 
Sct cg 


€pffac 


Phone 186 Orland Cal 


5 by 8 feet, 6 feet high, while the largest 
ones measure 6x12 feet. We started by 
building three stations, with the under- 
standing that if the venture seemed to be 
a good one we were to have the option 
of furnishing material for others. Im- 
mediately, competing yards tried to ‘steal 
our show’ so we went ahead and fur- 
nished material for a total of nine sta- 
tions.” 


This Seems Like a Good ''Ad" 


Stunt for Dealer 


The West Side Lumber & Coal Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, a branch of the Dodding- 
ton Corporation, is one of eighteen local 
business concerns which together take a 
full page of advertising space in a local 
newspaper for a period of eighteen weeks. 

Each week one of the co-operating con- 
cerns offers four cash prizes ranging from 
$5 to $1, for best stories not exceeding 
150 words on the subject: “Why I like 
to Patronize the West Side Lumber Co.” 
—or whichever one of the eighteen firms 
is “spotlighted” for that week. 

The first prize, of $5, in the contest 
centering on the West Side Lumber Co. 
went to Mrs. John Winkler, for a letter 
which contained the following para- 
graph: 

“Could a firm do more than to help 
make better and more beautiful homes? 
To put it mildly, our community is a more 
desirable place to live today because of 
its many well built, attractive homes, and 
the West Side Lumber Co. has played an 
important role in that phase of community 
building.” 

The publicity given to these letters by 
contestants, and the reader interest en- 
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gendered by the reports of who won the 
prizes, make these contests worth-while 
as an advertising and selling stunt that 
gets out of the rut. 





Thirteen Dealers Sponsor Paint, 
Roof, Repair Program 


Effective co-operative newspaper adver- 
tising is exemplified by a large display ad 
carried in local newspapers of Birming- 
ham, Ala., sponsored by thirteen retail 
lumber concerns and four companies han- 
dling building loans. The particular ad- 
vertisement which is the occasion of this 
item is headed: 


“$12.78 per month—that’s all it costs 
for paint and a new roof.” The ad goes 
on to explain the FHA loan plan for mak- 
ing home improvements on small monthly 
payments. The firms co-operating in this 
constructive publicity are: 

Alabama Lumber Co., Barnett Lumber Co., 
Estes Lumber Co., Grayson Lumber Co., Jen- 
kins Lumber Co., Moorer Lumber Co., North- 
side Lumber Co. (Inc.), Perry Supply Co., 
Scott Lumber Co., Seale Lumber Co., W. J. 
Simmons Lumber Co., Tallapoosa Lumber Co., 
Wood Lumber Co.; and these building loan 


Amemcanfiumberman 
Yard's Floor Sander Pays for 
Itself Twice Over During 
First Two Years 
About two and one-half years ago the Jasper 


Lumber Co., Newton, Iowa, bought a floor 
sander, and announced through newspaper ad- 





The floor sander is 
kept in this position in 
front of the counter 
so that it is seen by 
everyone entering the 
office. Another good 
idea presented by this 
picture is building 
shelves into the coun- 
ter for the displaying 
of paint stock 





vertising and envelope stuffers that it could be 
rented at fifty cents an hour. It paid for itself 
in less than a year, according to Hess Jasper, 
treasurer of the firm, and the revenue from 
rental since the investment was cleared has been 















































concerns: Molton, Allen & Williams, W. B. more than its original cost again. While the 
Philips & Co., Steiner Bros. (Inc.), Jackson machine has been thus paying for itself a couple 
Sec. & Inv. Co. times over, scarcely any money has been spent 
EDWARD H. ELLIS A UNIQUE 
Goocabinmesn aenntboaess REMINDER 
P.0.B80X 4 BOULDER, COLORADO TELEPHONE 2650 aa DEBTORS 
c > 
Two calendars, showing 
—— =n months of the year, and 
750 Noxon Ste, checked with a red pencil, 
Boulder, Colo. have proved decidedly 
L Jj effective in collecting old 
accounts for Boulder, 
193 & 193 g Colo. lumber and other 
merchants. Edward H. 
JAN. JULY JAN. JULY Ellis, local credit bureau 
nen an nara a. manager and attorney, 
: originated the letter, 
MAR. | SEPT. —_— MAR. | SEPT. which, folded twice, fits 
a short window-envelope. 
APRIL | OCT. APRIL} OCT. The first ten letters 
MAY NOV. MAY NOV. — brought payments from 
seven. The first 100 let- 
JUNE | DEC. JUNE | DEC. ters got cash or responses 





























You cannot tear this calendar off this sheet. 


The RED check mark indicates how long you have owed this 


account to Progressive Lumber Company. 


This is not a form letter. It is a serious statement 


to you of your own neglect. 


I shall expect you to see me in person or communicate with me 
immediately as to just what your intentions are as to 


@ settlement of this account. 


Very truly yours, 


Edward H. Ellis 


xl 


from 73 delinquents. Con- 
sidering that the letters 
are used only on accounts 
which local merchants 
have tired of working on, 
the effectiveness is re 
markable. 

Long a master of credit 
bureau-letter-writing, Ed- 
ward H. Ellis recently re. 
ceived a grand award in 
a national competition. 
His winning entry was a 
letter, on behalf of a 
local merchant, which fea- 
tured a photograph of 
the merchant. 
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for repair parts. At the time of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative’s call at the yard, it 
was planned to have the sander re-conditioned 
at the factory some time this winter. 

The Jasper Lumber Co. was the first lumber 
concern in Newton to buy a floor finishing unit 
and put it at the use ef its customers. It is 
estimated that the machine is away from the 
yard at least half of the time normally, and 





most of the time during housecleaning seasons. 
Summers finds the Lincoln-Schlueter Speed-O- 
Lite sander in considerable demand by schools. 
A year ago last summer nearly all of the class- 
room floors and that of the gymnasium were 
sanded in the high school, and this return alone 


on the investment was appreciable. Rental is 
paid only during the time the machine is used, 
and not for every hour that it is in the cus- 
tomer’s possession. The customer is shown how 
to use the sander at the time it is taken out, and 
experiences no difficulties in operating it himself. 

According to Mr. Jasper, the firm has not only 
enjoyed a profitable return on its investment 
in the sander, but makes about 100 percent mar- 
gin on the sale of sandpaper used in the ma- 
chine. The average size room requires about 
two sheets of sandpaper, it was said, and the 
price of the paper advances as the coarseness 
of the texture increases. A person renting the 
sander naturally gets his supplies at the lumber 
yard, too, while he is about it. 





"When Date Arrives We Must 
Have the Money" 


[Told the American Lumberman by John A. 
Waddill, manager Adair Lumber Co. yard at 
Kirksville, Mo.] 

In making a credit sale we first find 
out, if possible, whether the party asking 
for credit is in a position to meet his ob- 
ligations as agreed to at the time of 
making the sale. Our County Credit Bu- 
reau renders valuable assistance in de- 

termining this fact. 

We set the date for payment at thirty, 
sixty or ninety days, as seems to best fit 
the case. Then we make the party under- 
stand that when that date arrives we 
absolutely must have our money. 

When we have a customer who lets 
his account run past due date, we write 
to him as follows: 

“No doubt you have nihil the 
fact that your account is now past due. 
We are going to have to raise a lot of 
money within the next ten days to meet 
bills that will be due at that time. We 
will appreciate it a lot if you will ar- 
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range to take care of your account within 
ten days.” 

We had one case of a church organi- 
zation wanting to buy about twelve hun- 
dred dollars worth of material for a small 
church building and pay for it in monthly 
payments. 

The church people could not make any 
cash down payment on the materials. I 
asked if they knew how much they could 
safely plan to pay per month. They did 
not know. I suggested that they ascer- 
tain the amount and come back to see 
me. Within three days they were back 


Amemcanfiumbherman 
and I let them do their talking first. They 
said that one of my competitors had of- 
fered to furnish the materials on terms 
of twenty dollars per month. 

I said, “It is just fine that he is in a 
position to do that for you. We are not 
so situated.” 

I gave the committee a ten-dollar bill 
and said: “Here is our donation. Go right 
ahead and buy it of Mr. We 
will not feel sore about it. We will still 
be the best of friends.” 

Result : , 

Competitor sold the materials and had 
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to sue on the account. He got a judg- 
ment, and the ill will of the committee. 
Later they bought materials of me and 
paid cash for them. 





WE WANT YOU 


To answer these question to the best of your abil- 
ity. The answers are for your own enlightenment: 
1. What is the highest mountain peak in the U. 8. 
east of the Rocky Mts.? 2. If 2 cats can catch 2 
rats in 2 minutes, how many cats will be required 
to catch 5 rats in 56 minutes? 3. What is the 
World’s negro population? 4. Which weighs the 
most, 1 cubic yard of sand or 1 cubic yard of gold 
and what are the weights? The answers, to verify, 
your answers or guesses. will be found through your 
own diligence on Page 82, a classified advertising 
page. Others will read this page, just as you do. 
If you have something to buy or sell, list it 
there. The costs are reasonable and the adver- 
tising does bring results. 


Firm Exhibits Its One-Stop Service 


WorcesTER, Mass., Dec. 12.—The res- 
idents of this industrial and educational 
center had the opportunity of seeing how 
the Worcester Housing Guild coordinates 
the services of the building material 
dealer, the architect, contractor, and finan- 
cial agency, when they visited the twenty 
exhibits of the W. H. Sawyer Lumber 
Co. at’ the Progress Exposition spon- 
sored by a local newspaper, recently. 
From blueprints to a completed dwelling 
that is heated, air conditioned, insulated, 
equipped with automatic electric aids, and 
fully furnished—the lumber concern dem- 
onstrated how it is the city’s “one stop 
home shopping center.” 

Centrally located in Sawyet’s space was 
a large book whose pages turned electri- 
cally to reveal home designs of proved 
excellence, photographs, and cost informa- 


Visitors learned about the company's home insulation service 
by stopping at this exhibit space 


tion. Nearby were suggestions for mod- 
ernizing existing homes with new roofs 
and siding, and showing with “before and 
after” photographs transformations 
achieved by covering outmoded house 
walls with wood or asbestos cement ‘shin- 
gles-and changing architectural details 
through applying new, correctly-styled 
woodwork and trim. 


Visitors to the lumber company’s 
booths at the exposition were able to 
study single portions of a modern house 
as well as view it in entirety. New types 
of windows which operate on entirely 
different principles attracted considerable 
attention, as did the action display of 
how insulation is blown into house walls. 
In another booth, it was demonstrated 
how beautifully colored tile boards may 
be applied directly over cracked walls and 
ceilings of kitchens and bathrooms. 

Glass blocks, one of the newer building 
products, were spectacularly displayed in 
eleven-foot columns lighted from within 
to show the variety of cutting patterns 
which are available. Literature was dis- 
tributed to show how the blocks are suit- 
able for home or commercial use. 

Women who visited the exposition in 





large numbers were particularly inter- 
ested in the modern kitchen layouts. 
Newly designed cabinets, rubber and 
linoleum flooring, and the entire family 
of electrical servants were on parade. 
The revolutionized laundry was a com- 
panion display in which women were 
vitally interested. 

Another line of goods given prominent 


space by the lumber firm at the exposition 
was the exhibit of low-cost overhead 
garage door hardware which swings the 
unit up and out of the way to leave un- 
obstructed passage for an automobile. 
The interest shown by those present was 
evidence of the big potential market exist- 
ing for hardware to make old doors of 
this type. 

Not only model homes built to FHA 
specifications, and building and modern- 
izing materials were visible for those at- 
tending the Sawyer booths, but the firm’s 
full array of home furnishings. One room 
showed an 18th Century living room com- 
plete even to the small bric-a-brac which 
makes a house into a home. There was 
no question in anyone’s mind, after in- 
specting the twenty booths arranged by 
Sawyer’s, but that this concern is in every 





Women visiting the Progress Exposition in Worcester, Mass., were 
particularly enthused about the kitchen booth 


sense of the claim a “one-stop” home 
shopping institution. It is not often that 
a lumber company carries a stock which 
not only builds a house, but fully equips 
and furnishes it. Bills may be paid on 
the monthly payment plan, arrangements 
for which are made by the concern 
through its close connection with finan- 
cial institutions. 
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Through Memphis, Lumber City “Gate- 
way, to Jackson, Miss., New Orleans 


Headed south and west on another of his peregrinations, the 
rambling editor had the pleasure of mingling with the lumber 
fraternity of the “Gateway to the South,” that hustling, growing 
city of Memphis, where building seems to be going on apace, 
where new industries continue to find profitable locations, and 
where lumber manufacturers are able to keep their fund of good 
humor at a maximum, even in the face of a rather unsatisfactory 
business and uncertainties as to the future. Lumbermen usually 
are an optimistic bunch, have great powers of recuperation, and 
can recover quickly from periods of depression that might 
forever discourage less optimistic and courageous persons. 
Memphis is essentially'a great hardwood center, and this year 
has not been anything to brag about in the way of hardwood 
demand or in the way. of realization from the lumber that has 
moved into consumption. 


Novelties and Fabricated Articles Sell Briskly 


The skies seem to be clearing to a considerable extent, how- 
ever, and an increased demand for hardwoods is being reported, 
with prices beginning to move up slowly, and it is believed that 
business will be much more satisfactory during the coming year. 
Particularly is increased activity noted in the demand for and 
movement of small dimension and fabricated articles, so plants 
engaged in this line are about as busy as can be. Especially 
noticeable is the rapidly growing demand for the cheaper types 
of furniture made of hardwoods, and furniture dimension. 
Novelty furniture of hardwood is enjoying quite a vogue, and 
this is helping to add new life to the hardwood industry. 


Associations Doing Fine Job for Hardwoods 


Research and promotion are beginning to produce results in 
the way of growing interest in such products as solid hardwood 
paneling, hardwood trim and moulding etc. Located in Mem- 
phis are three organizations that are doing a fine job, each in 
its respective line, for the hardwood industry. These are 
Southern Hardwood Producers (Inc.), National Oak Flooring 
Manufacturers Association, and Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association. The latter organization is continually fighting the 
rate battles of the industry (and these rate problems grow in 
number and in importance rather than decrease) and the organi- 
zation is kept on the firing line constantly in order that the 
interests of the industry may be properly safeguarded. South- 
ern Hardwood Producers (Inc.) is an organization devoted 
to the promotion of southern hardwoods generally and, under 
the direction of Ed R. Linn and a competent staff, is doing 
good work in keeping the qualities and advantages of the hard- 
woods of the South before specifiers, distributors and users, and 
has made distinctly worth while contributions to the current 
literature on the subject of these woods through its several 
interesting and attractive brochures covering some of the prin- 
cipal species. Its statistical department is building up a file of 
information of tremendous value, and keeps the trade advised 
as to the statistical position of the industry. The National Oak 
Flooring association has done much to stabilize the product of 
its members, and of the industry generally, and has established 
“NOFMA\” as a recognized guaranteed brand of quality manu- 
facture. Despite this excellent work, however, and the pre- 
eminence in the trade that oak flooring has secured, the oak 
flooring industry is sadly at sea in connection with its mar- 
keting. 


Flooring Volume Good But at Screwy Prices 


As Ralph Hill, the energetic secretary-manager of the asso- 
ciation, told members of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis at 
a recent meeting: “This year oak flooring manufacturers have 


sold 100,000,000 feet more flooring than they sold in 1937, and 
have realized an average of $11 a thousand feet less for their 
product, which doesn’t make sense in any man’s language,” 
Does sound sort of screwy, doesn’t it? A chaotic price situation 
in any industry does no one any particular good, but a stable 
price that is reasonable, certainly will do more to maintain a 
steady volume than will constantly fluctuating prices that run 
the scale from a depressing low to an extreme high. The out- 
look for the flooring industry for the coming year seems to be 


especially favorable, in view of the constantly increasing volume { 


of residential construction getting under way throughout the 
country. 


City Is Rallying Point for Lumber Industry 


Memphis, perhaps because of its favorable location and easy 
accessibility, and because of the important position it holds as 


a lumber center, is the scene of frequent gatherings of lumber- [ 


men, who assemble there to discuss their various problems. 
Among important gatherings is one that has not yet assembled 
as this is written, but will have concluded its deliberations 
before this appears in print. This is the annual meeting of the 
Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers Association, in conjunc- 
tion with which will be a conference called by the U. S. Depart- 


ment of Commerce, Bureau of Standards, to consider the pro- j 


posed commercial standards for solid hardwood wall paneling 
and hardwood trim. These panel standards were published and 
illustrated in the Dec. 3 issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The 
National Oak Flooring Manufacturers Association has just 
recently held one of its routine meetings in Memphis, The 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis has launched its exciting cam- 
paign for election of officers for the coming year. 


Retailers Get Ready to Improve Merchandising 


Memphis will be the mecca of three hundred to four hundred f 


retail lumber and building material dealers at a Johrs-Manville 
merchandising clinic held this week in advance of a sales school 
to be held later. Memphis dealers are not taking a back seat 
for anybody when it comes to modern merchandising, as one 
may readily understand when he sees the amount of building 
in progress and the attractive type of architecture that is used, 
even in the lowest cost homes. The J-M schools are doing much 
to make better merchants of the retail lumber and building 
material dealers, and, now that these efforts are to be augmented 
by the activities of the Retail Merchandising Institute, it goes 
without saying that merchandising of lumber and building mate- 
rials throughout this country will become an art and will take 
its place in the front ranks of modern merchandising. 


Newspaper Doing Constructive Work for Its Section 


One cannot leave Memphis without pausing to mention the 
splendidly constructive work of that great Southern daily paper, 
the Commercial-Appeal. While in no way connected with the 
lumber industry, activities of this outstanding publication do 
have an important indirect effect upon that industry. Notable 
in this connection is the campaign conducted by the Commer- 
cial-Appeal each year to encourage the farmers of the mid-South 
to improve their methods and, not only do a better job of 
farming, but adopt methods that make it possible for them to 
grow their own food and feedstuffs. During the visit of this 
editor in Memphis, a rather notable event occurred in the 
awarding of prizes in the Live-at-Home Competition sponsored 
by the Commercial-Appeal and the Memphis Chamber of Com- 
merce. This particular competition was limited to negroes, and 
ten thousand negro families of the mid-South participated. The 
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--Goes the Roving Editor, Finding Encouragement for Lumber Industry 
in South’s Own Efforts to Increase Its Prosperity, in Improving Demand 
and Strengthening Prices, and in Recent Mill Visits of Buyers 


sweepstakes prize of $250 went to a 61-year-old negro farmer 
in Mississippi and his 51-year-old wife. They spent approxi- 
mately $100 for food not raised on their farm for a family of 
eight, and their net profit for the year was $2,542.46. Other 
winners showed remarkable records, and the contest indicated 
a real effort on the part of these 10,000 families to improve their 
condition and to contribute to a program of better farming 
and better living. 


Prosperity and Independence of Communities Fostered 


Commenting upon the success of this effort, the Commercial- 
Appeal said: “When the South’s income is increased by a dollar, 
that is one more dollar added to the South’s purchasing power. 
When a dollar is saved by raising something on the farm that 
formerly was bought somewhere else, or which was generally 
done without, the prosperity and independence of the com- 
munity is increased. Radicalism and unrest find no place in 
a community where the people are busy and where they live 
comfortably.” And it might well be added that where people 
make themselves self-supporting on their farms, as so many in 
the South are learning to do, there will be less opportunity for 
politicians and office seekers to make a political football out of 
farm relief programs and less dependence upon the Government 
for every need. These better farming and live-at-home pro- 
grams, as sponsored and encouraged by this Memphis news- 
paper and Chamber of Commerce, should be of particular inter- 
est to every lumberman, for they tend not only to make better 
and happier citizens, but they create larger markets for the 
materials that enter into the construction and improvement of 
homes and farm buildings. 


Mississippi Turns Its Abundant Energy to Homes 


The building program that has made Jackson, Miss., one of 
the outstanding centers of the country in the promotion of home 
owning and co-operation with FHA, is still functioning and is 
spreading out over the State pretty generally. As was recorded 
in the Dec. 3 issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Secretary 
W. M. Lockhart, of the Mississippi Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, has been co-operating with FHA and financing 
concerns in holding a series of conferences throughout the State, 
as a result of which fifty-four dealers in thirty-four towns have 
pledged themselves to build low-cost, exhibit homes. The pro- 
gram is under way, and already some of the homes have been 
completed, placed on exhibition and sold. During the past few 
years, Mississippi has made a remarkable record for progress 
and enterprise, is building good roads, establishing new indus- 
tries, improving its farming methods, building many fine schools 
and generally is forging to the front all along the line. 


Two Lumbermen That Take Citizenship Seriously 


And it is not out of line to remark in passing that much of 
this great improvement program was inaugurated by, and has 
been carried on under the administration of, a governor who 
grew up in the lumber business and whose name appears on 
the fronts of some of the most attractive and enterprising retail 
lumber yards in the State—Governor Hugh White, who has 
given Mississippi a splendid business administration, as was to 
be expected from an outstanding citizeri who secured his expe- 
rience in the lumber business. Another Mississippi lumberman 
who manages to find time from his business to devote to pro- 
moting good citizenship and approved business ethics is Carl L. 
Faust, of Jackson, who recently has been touring both Missis- 
sippi and Tennessee, in behalf of Rotary International, and 
addresses he has delivered before Rotary Clubs and other civic 
Organizations have done much to advance interest in real 

mericanism and good citizenship. 


Mississippi Club Spices Business with Humor 


It was with keen regret that the rambling editor had to 
decline an invitation to attend a meeting of the Central Missis- 
sippi Lumbermen’s Club, to be held at Forest, Miss., home of 
S. E. Lackey Lumber Co., whose manager, Vernon Lackey, is 
prominent in his Rotary Club, the Lumbermen’s Club and other 
organizations—and incidentally, Forest is the home of one of 
the best little hotels to be found anywhere. A person who can 
not fully appease his appetite at the bountifully spread table 
in that dining room, really has no appreciation of well cooked 
and liberally served southern dishes. But back to the Lumber- 
men’s Club. This organization holds regular monthly meetings, 
at which the members frankly discuss the business situation, 
the market outlook, problems of both general and local interest 
and interject into the proceedings some of the cleverest stories 
to be heard in any gathering—and don’t imagine for a moment 
that any attendant is allowed to escape adding his contribution 
to the story telling. 


Romantic New Orleans Prepares for Christmas 


A week end in New Orleans in mid-December is really some- 
thing to write home about. Brilliant sunshine, balmy breezes, 
famous Canal Street jammed with a happy, surging throng of 
shoppers, store fronts gaily decorated, windows filled with 
Christmas merchandise and truly the spirit of Christmas in the 
air. But one was lucky to find accommodations in the hotel 
which is the favorite gathering place of lumbermen, for from 
every train was pouring a veritable stream of men and women 
coming to attend a meeting of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. Are they all farmers and their wives? Well, they 
are all substantial, prosperous looking folks and evidently are 
getting their share of the $8,500,000,000 income which the 
farmers of the country will receive this year, according to esti- 
mates of the Department of Agriculture in Washington. And, 
by the way, it is this substantial farm income that is going to 
do yeoman service in pulling the lumber industry out of the 
depression that has engulfed it. More power to the farmers. 
May they continue to increase and prosper. 


Buyers Coming to Seek Stocks for Spring 


It is always encouraging to the lumber manufacturers when 
buyers begin to visit the mills, for that is usually an indication 
that buyers believe an advancing market is at hand, and also is 
evidence that stocks are going to be needed in the yards of the 
dealers and in the warehouses of the wood-using industries. 
Among buyers who recently have been guests of Nickey Bros. 
(Inc.) in Memphis were: Ralph Marteney, president of 
Kansas Wholesale Lumber (Inc). Wichita, Kan.; J. B. Hous- 
ton, of Houston’ Lumber Co., Wichita, which operates a line 
of retail lumber yards in Kansas; Chas. Black, of J. W. Black 
Lumber Co., Corning, Ark., and Richard Stockett, manager 
Jackson Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss. Another important dele- 
gation comprised of twenty-one buyers from Illinois is making 
a visit to southern mills, sizing up stocks and lining up require- 
ments for next spring. 

In order to more satisfactorily meet the requirements of its 
growing list of customers, Paul Bellinger, head of the Trenton 
Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss., has announced the appointment of 
Lewis Wilson as sales manager of that growing concern. Mr. 
Wilson comes to the Trenton Lumber Co. with a splendid back- 
ground of experience in the various branches of the industry, 
and a wide acquaintance among lumber buyers, that will make 
him a valuable acquisition to the personnel of that os ae 
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P. A. BLOOMER, 
Fisher, La.; 
Discusses Contracting 








WINNFIELD, La., Dec. 12.—Comparison of 
logging methods from the viewpoint of efficiency 
and economy, selective cutting in the woods, con- 
tract versus company trucking, and pole versus 
saw log production—featured discussions in the 
third annual meeting here of the Southern Pine 
loggers’ group of the Texas-Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas district. The two day session culminated 
Dec. 2 with a trip through the Hardtner and 
Southern Kraft woods, which the logging su- 
perintendents used to extend the previous day’s 
discussion into the practical scenes of forest 
practice. Vice Chairman John M. McCloy pre- 
sided. 

L. C. Smith, Center, Tex., logging superin- 
tendent for the Frost Lumber Industries mill 
at Nacogdoches, Tex., was elected chairman 
for the new year. C. E. Baxter, Sheridan, Ark., 
of the Long Bell Lumber Co., was named vice 
chairman; and B. M. Lufburrow, forester for 
Southern Pine Association, continued as secre- 
tary. The group selected Nacogdoches for its 
next meeting. 


Many Types of Conservation Practiced 


Following welcoming addresses, the discus- 
sion were opened by B. M. Lufburrow, SPA 
forester, who pointed to the changing condi- 
tions and quoted an old-time superintendent as 
saying he was “still learning,” with new prob- 
lems arising from introduction of trucks and 
other motorized equipment. Fire protection, 
stated the forester, is the most pressing prob- 
lem, according to what he learned in 55,000 
miles of travel that has taken him to every 
southern pine fee simple operation. Without 
protection, he declared, we will reach the point 
where there will be no more logs. Mr. Luf- 
burrow observed twenty-eight different kinds of 
conservation practice in the region, varying 
with the operations. Everywhere there are dis- 
cussions of diameter limits for saw logs, and it 
is surprising how many southern pine opera- 
tions have gone to selective cutting, with intro- 
duction of the use of trucks. In this work, there 
are different problems involved at each stand. 
from labor to finance. Mr. Lufburrow declared 
that clear cutting is rare. 


Shifting from Rail to Truck Logging 


Shifting of the woods operation from railroad 
logging to trucks in August, 1937, was de- 
scribed by Lloyd P. Blackwell, forester for 
Urania Lumber Co., Urania, La. The preced- 
ing operation had been in Urania virgin stand, 
the shift, to woods of Southern Kraft Corp. 
These lands were cut over 35 years ago, and 
present stand was not heavy enough for rail- 
road logging. The Kraft company goes through 
and marks trees to be taken by the mill. The 
company operation is with 22 trucks per day, 
over an average hauling distance of twenty 
miles one way, making better than three round 
trips daily, with average load of over 1,000 
feet. The work is done by seven small private 
contractors, and two company jobs, scattered on 
50,000 acres. The company operates one oxen 
job, and one mule job. The ox job uses four 
2-yoke teams, and the mule job, 4 teams. On 
the mule job, a truck, with winch attachment is 
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ern Pine Loggers Com- 


used for getting bad logs and moving bogged 
trucks. This truck with winch was put into op- 
eration after a tractor demonstration which 
showed a cost of 26 cents more per thousand 
feet for skidding and bunching than the same 
work costs with a good mule team. Work is 
in piney woods, logs small, skidding distance 
short, the tractor large, and driver inexperi- 
enced in logging work. The company set-ups 
provide excellent checks on logging costs as 
against the contractors; also are useful in 
emergency. 


Contractors Pay for Use of Winch-Truck 


All contractor and company trucks are 1%4- 
ton Fords, both long and short wheel base, with 
dual wheel trailers, mostly of (preferred) spring 
bunk type. Tires are 10-ply; Louisiana law 
load limit, 14,000 pounds. All trucks are serv- 
iced in Urania garage. All contractors skid, 
bunch and load with mule team, loading by 
cross haul; no machinery other than truck used. 
However, with large logs in creek or bad places, 
they pay for use of company truck-winch. The 
company ox job compares with contractor job. 
The mule job has the 13%4-ton Ford with winch 
attachment, blocks on an A-Frame, and mud 
cleats for the dual wheels. 

While there may be some surprise at use of 
oxen with trucks, the company owned thirty- 
two fine oxen. These four 4-yoke teams, or 8 
oxen to the team, with a swamper to each 
team, went to work with trucks the same as 
railroad logging. Expenses mounted and last 
winter 16 oxen were sold and swampers elimi- 
nated. The remaining 16 oxen made into four 
2-yoke teams, of four oxen to the team, and 
this outfit has been logging these past fall 
months for about the same price as the 4-mule 
team and winch truck. 

Men travel to and from jobs each day. A mo- 
bile small barn was built on an 8-wheel wagon 
and is large enough for harness, supplies of hay 
and feed, and sawyers’ tools. It is moved from 
job to job. A feed trough is built on one side, 
and a corral fence put up connecting at each 
end. 

Log lengths vary with orders; hardwoods 
cut 12-, 14-, and 16-foot lengths, except coop- 
erage white oak, which is cut to 20 feet. Pine 
logs run from 12 to 36 feet, principally 14 to 20 
feet. Cut per acre runs 400 to 3,000 feet. All 
scaling is by one company, and one Southern 
Kraft scaler at the mill. 

The averages of the 20 mile (average) haul 
has been 5-miles black top, 10-miles gravel, 414- 
miles dirt road and %4-mile through the woods. 
Little road work is needed, other than small 
bridges and culverts, because of there being old 
log roads and new CCC roads. Last winter, 
logged along gravel; this year, banking logs 


necessary, but fall weather has been favorable. . 


Contractors Prices Depend on Haul 


Prices paid contractors are not standard, but 
determined by distance, roads, timber stand, 
etc. No tools are furnished sawyers, and they 
file their own saws; they are paid 9 cents per 
thousand feet. Before Oct. 24, mill and logging 
was 60 hours a week; since then, 44 hours. So 
far, logging has been on timber deed land, but 
truck work has proven satisfactory and will be 
used on own tract instead of railroad when 
time comes. 

In response to questions, Mr. Blackwell em- 
phasized that a market for pulpwood is needed; 
a definite contract at a reasonable price; grow- 
ing is not a problem. 

The logging inspector rides from job to job, 
and sees that cutting is done in manner de- 
sired and according to orders. Practice is not 
to buy logs at mill, because of Kraft lands cut- 


ting, but if someone shows up with load, will 
take it. Urania has a million feet banked. In 
September, if logs are bad (infested), would not 
want to keep over ten days. Bloomer, 
Louisiana Longleaf Lumber Co., Fisher, La., 
said its limit is 21 days, particularly in second 
growth.) 


Methods of Payment Are Discussed 


Mr. Blackwell stated they were adhering to 
wage-hour standard; flatheads are paid from 
markings on logs; log length marked on the 
log; on mule work, time is counted from harn- 
ess on to harness off; on trucks, from hands 
on the wheel to hands off; transportation up to 
men, but generally ride on the trucks. Aver- 
age cost overall, delivered to mill, ranges from 
$4.75 to $11.75 per thousand feet, on the 20-mile 
haul, cutting 500 feet board measure am acre. 

In comparison, on stand density (or cut), Mr. 
Blackwell estimated that if he paid $6 per thou- 
sand feet on 500 feet per acre, he would pay 
about $4.75 where yield was 1,500 feet. 

There was some general discussion on con- 
tract versus company trucking at this juncture. 
Experience shows that the truck owner com- 
monly gets more service from his vehicle. In 
this discussion, L. E. Hornaday, of Fordyce 
Lumber Co., Fordyce, Ark., took an active 
part. One case was cited where a company 
sold its trucks to drivers (contractors), and 
they paid off, with the vehicles lasting 25 per- 
cent longer. In a discussion of how much a 
truck has to make in a day, P. L. Miller, of 
Welori Lumber Co., Couchwood, La., actively 
participated. He expressed the view that $20 
is necessary, and on a 20-mile haul, 1,800 to 2,000 
feet should be carried. One speaker named $15 
a day. One view expressed was that if the 
contractor can operate profitably, the company 
should be able to do the same. On this point, 
some stated their experience was that company 
operation cost more. 

There was some discussion on the probable 
value of 8-inch, small end inside the bark, saw 
logs. On this score, there was a question as to 
what percentage of logs would be involved. 

P. A. Bloomer, Louisiana Longleaf Lumber 
Co., Fisher, La., inquired whether contractors 
had asked for more money since Oct. 24. Mr. 
Blackwell replied that more money had been 
asked, and was given to some. Mr. Hornaday 
said they used a varying day length (in log 
oneration) and had been working to get logs 
ahead; that they had worked Saturdays at time 
and a half rather than hiring extra teams. Mr. 
Bloomer said the company was carrying extra 
men for truck dtivers, to avoid working them 
over 44 hours. 


Contractor Cuts Corners—and Costs - 


Mr. Bloomer said they logged up to 54 miles; 
one-third, contractor, and two-thirds, company; 
conditions always changing; figures show con- 
tractors cheaper, though burrheads take care 
of trucks and company has finest mechanics; 
can’t believe contractors can meet wage-hour 
law and “go cheaper”; if we can’t meet the con- 
tractor cost, trouble is with us. 

His cost to mill pond was put at $5.98 per 
thousand feet, board measure (log scale doesn’t 
mean much), but may run at’ times up to $7; 
takes nothing under 14 inch diameter. 

Logging superintendents, he said, should be 
on their toes on truck logging laws. They fol- 
lowed and checked their own trucks, but the con- 
tractor drives 50 and 60, passes on the hill 
or curve, and, if you speak to him about such 
driving, he loses his legal status as “independent 
contractor.” The lumber mill can’t avoid re- 
sponsibility by saying “we contract” because 
higher costs from truck laws will be paid by tt. 
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Study Special Problems of Contracting Under Wage-Hour 
Law; Also Logging Methods and Protection as Factors in 
Sustaining Timber Yield; Field Trip Supplemented Discussions 


There was also talk on power versus animal. 
The Carolinas were said to be going strongly 
into power. In the Arkansas Ozarks, one logger 
said, more than two or three trucks are needed 
to keep a tractor busy. Scattered timber was 
said to favor use of animals. 

In discussion of long logs versus short logs, 
it was stated there is a tendency toward long 
logs. One operator said his sawyer could know 
more about what lumber was wanted, than 
could the man in the woods, both in matter of 
quality and grade. The man who handled the 
crooked log is “kidding” himself, it was stated. 


Named on Study and Nominating 
Committees 


The group decided to have a chairman for 
each subject, of which a study will be made 
for report at the next meeting, the chairman 
being permitted to form a committee from su- 
perintendents able to meet conveniently. Vice 
Chairman John M. McCloy named the follow- 
ing: 

On State laws—P. A. Bloomer, Fisher, La. 
On truck logging costs—F. P. Blackwell, 
Urania, La. On loaders—E. M. Thornton, 
Union Sawmill Co., Huttig, Ark. On selec- 
tive logging (cutting practice)—Thos. F. 
Grayson, Ozan Lumber Co., Prescott, Ark. 
On pulpwood—Earl Porter, Southern Kraft 
Corp., Camden, Ark. On resolutions—Clyde 
J. Woodward, Frost Lumber Industries, 
Nacogdoches, Tex. 


The nominating committee included: L. C. 
Smith, Frost Lumber Industries, Center, Tex. ; 
Lee Owens, Texas Longleaf Lumber Co., Trin- 
ity, Tex.; and, C: A. Horne, Gurden Lumber 
Co., Gurden, Ark. 


Sustained Yield, Fire Protection, Regulation 


Regulation may be better evaluated if con- 
sideration is given both public and private views, 
declared James S. Olden, representative of the 
division of utilization, Arkansas Forest Service, 
in speaking at the evening banquet, Dec. 1. In 
Arkansas, small absentee land-owners sell tim- 
ber without restriction to whoever gives the 
best price. The public cry to stop this puts 
the public agency on the spot. He told of lum- 
bermen persuading owners to cut on a sus- 
tained-yield ‘basis. 

B. Koontz, assistant State forester for Texas, 


Amemcanfipnherman 


mentioned the struggle to get money under the 
Clarke-McNary law. The Government, he said, 
has not assumed responsibility for fire as it 
should, and must before it talks “regulation.” In 
Texas, industry and the State are working to- 
gether. We should fight off regulation from 
Washington, as we will be better off with 
local control, he asserted. 


Determining What Trees to Cut 


W. E. Bond, forest economist with the 
Southern Forest Experiment Station, New Or- 
leans, cited detailed studies being conducted in 
the Crossett forest, one of which covers cutting 
cycles, as a means of determining just how 
often to cut. Grade of trees is indicated by 
log grade to indicate what kind will be taken 
out. 

Difficulty in prescribing regulation from a 
practical viewpoint was referred to by C. W. 
Strauss, U. S. Forest Service, Atlanta, Ga., who 
declared that you can’t say what size tree to 
cut unless you know what the conditions (of 
stand) are; perhaps some smaller trees might 
come out, or big trees making growth be left in. 
The watersheds of West Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania need timber. If a man owns timber there, 
he can do with it what he pleases up to the 
point where he hurts the other fellow. Regula- 
— may be distasteful, but some is needed, he 
said. 


Asks Opportunity for Young Forester 


Prof. Ralph W. Hayes, dean of Louisiana 
State University forestry school, said he is pre- 
paring 90 percent of his students for private 
industry employment. He asked employers to 
give them jobs in the woods (at $75 a month) 
so they can gain experience. These men will 
prove of much greater value five years from 
now, than untrained men. Prof. Hayes sug- 
gested the graduate foresters be put to work 
driving teams or loading trucks. Forestry 
graduates, he believes, when trained, would 
make better lumber salesmen. 

Election of officers and other routine busi- 
ness followed the talk of Prof. Hayes. 

Before adjournment, there was a discussion of 
the relative advisability of cutting out poles, or 
turning the trees into saw logs. It was stated 
that pole cutting should not be carried on in- 








An International TD-35 Diesel TracTractor owned by M. C. Hamilton, is shown in virgin timber owned by 


the Scotch Lumber Co., Fulton, Ala. 


The tractor is used to skid logs to various loading places from 


where they are loaded on trucks and taken to mill some seven miles away. Logs up to 60 feet in length 


and 2!/, feet in diameter are skidded as far as one-quarter of a mile. 
sandy country and plenty of power is required fo skid the logs 


The timber is in rough, hilly, 
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Urania, La.; 
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dependently in advance of logging, because re- 
jects are lost and there might be a tendency to 
= qualities that should definitely go to saw 
ogs. 


Visit Forest Plots and Discuss Them 


An extended trip through the woods of. the 
Urania Lumber Co., and also including some 
views of cutting operations on Southern Kraft 
land, was made by the logging group Dec. 2, 
leaving the Winnfield Hotel at 8:15 in the 
morning and terminating at Urania, La. at 2 
o'clock, where the entire party was given lunch- 
eon by Quincy T. Hardtner, president, and G. 
M. Tannehill, vice president, of the Urania 
Lumber Co. The tour was carefully thought 
out, to illustrate definite points in which the 
loggers would be interested. It was conducted 
by Messrs. Hardtner, Tannehill, and L. P. 
Blackwell, company forester. 

The first stop was the Chisholm plot, where 
an extended test is being made of the value 
of pruning young loblolly pine in an under- 
stocked old-field stand. It precipitated consider- 
able discussion concerning the thinning of 
stands. The difference between the pruned and 
thinned plot, and an untouched section, was 
shown by corings. The loggers took particular 
note that in this unburned plot, rapid disin- 
tegration of the pine needles takes place. Ground 
straw could be scraped aside easily in making 
fire lines. 

The second stop was the Isom Strange plots, 
where thinning of loblolly pine increased per 
acre yield. 

The third stop, at the Cox plot, illustrated se- 
lective logging to convert stands of even or 
near-even age to an all age range. The loggers 
enjoyed a practical discussion of how cutting 
and logging would be carried out on such a 
stand or in others of varying types. 

Data from actual measurements, to illustrate 
rate of growth of young pine, were furnished 
on the Camp road plots, constituting the fourth 
stop. 

A brief stop was made to show typical land 
where Urania Lumber Co. had taken off se- 
lected saw logs, and the Southern’ Kraft Corp. 
had followed with pulpwood cutting. In an in- 
formal discussion, the suggestion was advanced 
that the mill could cut wider stock, obtaining a 
better return, if mirrors were set so that the 
sawyer and block setter could see both ends of 
the log, and the log size marked on each end. 
It was stated such mirrors are used at the 
Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards hardwood mill. 

The 16-car group made a short stop at some 
virgin stands where only salvage logging is 
done. The discussion here continued that in 
the Cox plot. 


Honor Memory of Lumberman-Forester 


Loggers were given an opportunity to esti- 
mate the height of the “sentinels of the dell” 
pines, one of which at 165 feet is considered by 
Mr. Hardtner to be the tallest pine in Louisi- 
ana. The two trees are loblolly pine, and stand 
in a narrow dry branch, with their tops even 
with the crowns of second growth on the flank- 
(Continued on Page 81) 
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RateicH, N. C., Dec. 10.—With approxi- 
mately 500 dealers and representatives from the 
two Carolinas present, the Carolina Lumber 
and Building Supply Association brought to a 
close the most successful convention in its his- 
tory Friday night, Dec. 9, at the Sir Walter 
Hotel here. The three days’ session, which 
brought together nearly all the prominent lum- 
ber and building supply dealers of North and 
South Carolina, featured addresses by Earl W. 
Dahlberg, of Washington, D. C., southern 
regional administrator of the Wage-Hour law; 
A. O. Eberhart, former governor of Minnesota, 
at present special assistant to the Federal hous- 
ing administrator; and many other outstanding 
speakers, 

Present in addition to dealers were a great 
many salesmen and factory representatives of 
various companies serving the two Carolinas. 
E. M. Garner, of Charlotte, secretary of 
the association, and the one mainly responsible 
for the success of the meeting, stressed the im- 
portance of increased attendance of salesmen 
and factory representatives at the meeting, 
which had hitherto been attended almost exclu- 
sively by dealers and contractors. 


The New Officers 


Elbert W. Snead, of Greenwood, S. C., is the 
new president, succeeding R. S. Kirby, of 
Charlotte. President-elect Snead said that one 
aim of his administration would be to establish 
field offices at Raleigh, N. C., and Columbia, 
S. C. The central office is at Charlotte, N. C. 

Other officers elected are: First vice presi- 
dent, Alex S. Watkins, Henderson, N. C.; 
second vice president, Ben T. Day, Easley, 
S. C.; third vice president, C. C. Dockery, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

New directors are: W. D. Martin, Raleigh; 
N. C.; Frank R. Sires, Charlotte, N. C.; F. A. 
Brooks, Greensboro, N. C.; Ben T. Day, and 
Alex S. Watkins. 

The dealers were welcomed by Mayor Geo. 
A. Iseley; President I. M. Bailey of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and Governor Clyde R. Hoey, 
whose address centered upon the necessity of 
preserving the constitution and the independence 
of the courts. 

Henry A. C. Hellyer, of Tenafly, N.-J., con- 
sulting engineer and lumberman, concluded the 
Thursday afternoon program with an illustrated 
lecture on lumber yard planning, showing views 
of yard arrangements before and after rede- 
signing to achieve greater convenience in 
handling orders. 


Tells of Merchandising Institute 


An address which elicited enthusiastic re- 
sponse was delivered by Paul E. Kendall, field 
director of the Merchandising Institute of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
Mr. Kendall explained the plan of the new sales 
promotion campaign and tested-selling-methods 
sales development program now being launched 
by the Institute for the benefit of retail lumber 
and supply dealers all over the country. 

“The need for an integrated and mobilized 
program of sales promotion and development 





Amemecanfiumberman 


Carolina Retail Dealers 
f Endorse Sales Training 


Oppose Sales Tax--To Establish Field Offices--Exhibits of 
Novelties Attract-- Many Factory Representatives Sit In 


has long been felt,” he asserted. “This new 
program will be available to every dealer and 
member of the association and should prove 
of inestimable value. This plan has been tried 
for years in other lines, and results have shown 
anywhere from five to twenty-five percent in- 
crease in sales. The Institute’s new program 
focuses directly on the biggest and most urgent 
need of the retail lumberman and his employees 
—the development of skilful personal selling.” 

“The program will soon be ready for release,” 
said Mr. Kendall. “There are eight books 
being prepared, each of which deals with a 
particular phase of the selling problem. The 
first of these books is almost ready for dis- 
tribution’; the others will be ready as they are 
needed.” 

The association endorsed the program en- 
thusiastically. 


Talks on Wages and Hours 


Highlighting the Friday program were two 
officials of Washington agencies. Hon. A. L. 
Fletcher, deputy administrator of the Wage 
and Hour law, scheduled to speak on “The Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938,” was unable to 
attend. In his stead Earl W. Dahlberg, South- 
ern regional director, spoke. 

Mr. Dahlberg told the lumbermen that busi- 
ness need not fear the Labor Standards admin- 
istration as a dictatorial power because the law 
had “limited and prescribed the discretionary 
authority of the administrator at every turn.” 

“Admittedly, he (the administrator) is re- 
quired to define certain terms of the law and 





BEN T. DAY 
Easley, S. C. 
Vice President 


H. J. MUNNERLYN, 
Bennettsville, S. C.; 
National Director 


is permitted to certify employment of appren- 
tices, handicapped persons, learners and messen- 
gers at less than the statutory standards,” Mr. 
Dahlberg continued, “but under no cifcum- 
stances can he grant special. dispensations. A 
boost for wages, employment and purchasing 
powers, which will in turn benefit industry, are 
the aims of the Labor Standards Act.” 

A. O. Eberhart, former governor of Minne- 
sota, now connected with the FHA as a special 
assistant, told how the FHA has stimulated 
the investment of two billion dollars in private 
housing. 

“The administration in the past four years 
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has insured housing loans amounting to over 
$1,900,000,000, with a loss of only $75,000,” 
Mr. Eberhart asserted. He urged dealers to § 
take advantage of FHA protection in order to 
sell more new homes and persuade owners to ff 
remodel outdated ones. A boom in housing, 
he said, would solve most of the nation’s eco- 
nomic problems, besides correcting juvenile 
delinquency through providing attractive home 
backgrounds. 

An unscheduled speaker during the Friday — 
session was Frank H. Jeter, N. C. State College F 
agricultural extension editor, who urged deal- 
ers to devote special attention to the need for 
more rural construction. 







Importance of Feminine Factor 


Another speaker, Miss Ruth Current, State 9 
Home Demonstration Agent, spoke of the im- 
portance of catering to women’s wishes in home 
construction. Miss Current recommended that 
“builders employ the services of a trained 
woman in the planning and designing of 
kitchens, closets and storage space in all new 
housing construction work.” 

Other speakers during the day were R. A. 
Huffstetler, Columbia, S. C., who discussed 
manufacture and care of lumber; H. J. Mur- 
nerlyn, of Bennettsville, S. C., National Asso- 
ciation director, who spoke on “Our Carolina 
Association and the National,” pointing out the 
benefits to be derived from a closer co-opera- 
tion between local associations and the national 
body. 

W. T. Spencer, of Gastonia, prominent lum- 
ber dealer, spoke on “A Carolina Dealer’s Out- 
look,” and Thornton Estes, of Birmingham, 
Ala., led a lively open forum discussion on 
dealers’ problems. 

At the close of the Friday session, the con- 
vention went on record as “unalterably op- 
posed” to any form of sales tax on broadly 
defined “necessities of life.” » 

Among other resolutions of appreciation 
adopted at the close of the Friday session was 
a memorial for the late J. C. Cauthen of Rock 
Hill, S. C., one of the association’s past presi- 
dents. 


Banquet and Entertainment 


The meeting was brought to a close Friday 
night with a banquet at the Sir Walter Hotel, 
featuring an address by James E. Gheen, of 
New York City, and a dance afterwards at 
the Raleigh Memorial auditorium. The Hon. 
John A. Park, publisher of the Raleigh Times, 
acted as toastmaster at the banquet. Included 
on the program was the presentation of the 
new president and directors, and introduction of 
honor guests and convention committees, follow- 
ing which Mr. Gheen, a public relations coun- 
sellor, delivered a highly enjoyable inspirational 


speech. 

While their husbands were attending the con- 
vention, the ladies passed their time at other 
functions arranged for them under the super- 
vision of Miss Elizabeth Tucker, chairman © 
the ladies’ committee on entertainment. 
luncheon was held at the hotel Thursday for 
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them, followed by a tour of the city, taking in 
the various points of historic interest. Friday 
the ladies were guests at a tea at the Raleigh 
Woman’s Club. 


Array of Exhibits ls Notable 


An attractive array of displays and exhibits 
was set up on the mezzanine floor of the hotel, 
featuring 30 or more displays of the latest in 
building and housing methods and materials. 
The exhibits proved the truth of the statement, 
recently made by someone close to the housing 
industry, that methods, practices, policies, pro- 
cedure etc., in the building industry are chang- 
ing so fast these days that one has to “run 
like hell to stand still.” 

Included among the exhibits were numerous 


tations to the material. This linoleum comes 
in large sheets for kitchen and bathroom walls. 

The fireplace, though almost excluded by 
modern steam heat, is still an integral part of 
any well-balanced home. Realizing this, manu- 
facturers have concocted a guaranteed-not-to- 
smoke steel unit which may be concealed behind 
any mantel with ducts to suck the chilly air on 
the floor up through heating chambers and out 
through inconspicuous grilles higher up. An 
increase of 300 percent in heating ability is 
claimed. Fine Colonial mantels to go with the 
smokeless fireplaces were also featured in sev- 
eral exhibits. 

A silver loving cup for the best display was 
awarded to the exhibit of the United States 
Gypsum Co. Their display featured a doll’s 








PHOENIX, ArRIz., Dec. 12.—The 
Western Lumber & Equipment Co. 
of this city has “beat the gun” by 
turning in the first enrollments for 
“Tested Selling Methods,” the new 
sales development program of the 
Merchandising Institute of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation (Inc.). Without waiting for 











ENROLLEES NOS. 1 AND 2. IN DEALERS 
MERCHANDISING INSTITUTE 


the formal announcement, H. C. 
Schweikart, manager of the firm, 
stopped Paul E. Kendall, field di- 
rector of the Institute, while the 
latter was here Nov. 2, and handed 
in his own name and that of Allen 
Burch, Jr., yardman, as enrollees 
Nos. 1 and 2. 

When Mr. Schweikart was asked 
by Chris Totten, secretary of the 
Arizona Retail Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Association (Inc.) why he 
became interested in the program, 
he said that there are effective 
methods used by successful dealers 
throughout the country, which he 
has never had an opportunity to 
learn about. He stated that he 





H. C. Schweikart, left, and Allen 
Burch, Jr., right, of the Western Lum- 
ber & Equipment Co., Phoenix, Ariz., 
are the first enrollees in the new sales 
development program of the Mer- 
chandising Institute 





didn’t feel that he and his employees 
could afford to not take advantage 
of the chance to become acquainted 
with the plan and putting it into 
general use in the sales department. 
It is felt that the small investment 
will yield far better returns than 
any other which the company could 
make. 














types of insulating materials adaptable for use 
in old or new homes—mineral wool, soft as silk, 
for stuffing between rafters and joists; beauti- 
fully finished blocks and boards for interiors 
and paneled rooms; factory-made windows so 
air-tight when closed that a small hurricane 
couldn’t cause enough draft to flicker a candle 
and yet so smoothly made that they could be 
opened with one finger. Finely proportioned 
doors; compact kitchen outfits that save house- 
wives hundreds of steps a day. In the roofing 
line were new composition shingles almost as 
Permanent as slate and considerably less expen- 
Sive to install and maintain. Several exhibits 
featured linoleum in new simulated marble pat- 
terns that look like the real thing. The amaz- 
ing resemblance is accomplished by transferring 
an actual color photograph of expensive impor- 


house cross-section of a model home with vari- 
ous parts, materials and supplies outlined on 
a huge illumniated chart behind the model. Silk 
ribbons ran from the indicated parts of the 
house to corresponding places on the chart, 
facilitating description and composition of the 
various parts. 

Among those having exhibits were the South- 
ern Pine Association, Barber Asphalt Corpora- 
tion, Ford Roofing Products Co., U. S. Gyp- 
sum Co., Huttig Sash & Door Co., Insulite 
Co., Anderson Corporation, Caroline Hardware 
Co., Acme Paints, Armstrong Cork Co., Heati- 
lator Co., Bird & Son (Inc.), Celotex Corpora- 
tion, Wearn Lumber Co., Philip Carey Co., 
Western Pine Association, Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau, Johns-Manville, DeWalt Products Cor- 
poration, and many others. 








Wishing You a 
Happy Christmas 
and a Prosperous 

New Year 


And to our Christmas wishes 
we add our sincere thanks 
for your most valued patron- 
age through these many years. 
We hope our service has been 
as helpful to you as we have 
tried to make it, and that 
always we may merit your 
friendship and good will. 


As in the past, you can de- 
pend on us to give prompt 
and careful attention to your 
lumber needs. 


wittaiaie 
DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension Flooring © Ceiling 
Drop Siding Finish Stepping 
Mouldings Casing Base, ete. 








We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


BootliAtell 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 
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Meetings to Be Held 


Jan. 5—National Association of Hardwood Whole- 
salers, Great Northern Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Jan. 10-12—Indiana Lumber & Builders Supply As- 
sociation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. nual. 


Jan. 11—New England Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, University Club, Boston. Annual. 


Jan. 11-13—Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual. 


Jan. 17—Roofer Manufacturers’ Association, Colum- 
bus, Ga. Annual. 


Jan. 17-19—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Jan. 17-20—Union Association of Lumber and Sash 
and Door Salesmen, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. Annual. 


Jan. 17-20—Ohio Association 
Dealers, Deshler-Wallick 
Annual, 


Jan. 20—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual. 


of Retail Lumber 
Hotel, Columbus. 


Jan. 24—Intercoastal Lumber Distributors’ Associa- 
tion, New York City. Annual. 


Jan. 23-25—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
anton, Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
Annual. 

Jan. 24-26—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 
Annual. 

Jan. 24-26—Kentucky Lumber & Supply Associa- 

tion, Brown Hotel, Louisville. Annual. 


Jan. 25-27—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Auditorium, Oklahoma City, Okla. Annual. 


Jan. 3$1-Feb. 8—Michigan Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, Pantlind Hotel and Municipal 
Auditorium, Grand Rapids. Annual. 


Feb. 1-2—Michigan Association of the Traveling 
‘Lumber and Sash and Door Salesmen, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual. 

Feb. 1-3—Iowa Association of Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers, Auditorium, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Annual convention and merchandising clinic. 


Feb. 7-9—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Feb. 8-10—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 
Annual. 

Feb. 10—Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Nashville. Annual. 
Feb. 14-16—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee. 

Annual. 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Feb. 16-17—Virginia Building Material Association, 
John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Va. Annual, 


Feb. 16-18—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Assgo- 
ciation, Royal York Hotel, Toronto. Annual, 


20-21—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Fargo, N. D. Annual. 


Feb. 22-24—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Municipal Auditorium, Omaha. Annual, 


Feb. 23-24—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Burlington Hotel, Burlington, 
Iowa. Annual. 


Feb. 23-25—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. Annual. 

March 3-4—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermens’ 
Association, Chieftain Hotel, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Annual, 

March 17—Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
tion, Orlando. Annual. 

March 26-31—National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, Memphis, Tenn. Annual convention will 
be a cruise to Cuba on 8S. 8S. Rotterdam. 

April 10-13—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Beaumont, Tex. Annual. 

May 25-26—National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, 
Tenn. Annual meeting and National Forest 
Products Sales Congress. 

June 14-16—South Dakota Retail 
Association, Rapid City, 8S. D. 


Feb. 


Lumbermen’s 
Annual. 





Indiana Dealers Look Forward to a 
Great Convention 


INDIANAPOLIS, INpD., Dec. 12.—Plans are com- 
pleted for the 55th annual convention of the 
Indiana Lumber & Builders’ Supply Associa- 
tion, to be held in the Claypool Hotel, Indian- 
apolis, Jan. 10-12. The program includes talks 
by Don Campbell, president, and Vincent 
Tutching, publicity director, of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. The Mer- 
chandising Institute program will be presented. 
Bess Gearhart Morrison, speaking “From a 
Woman’s Viewpoint,” will give a “different” 
talk on salesmanship. Tip Brown will speak 
on “Lifting the Face of Main Street.” A num- 
ber of other talks will round out the excep- 
tionally strong program, which also includes a 
dealer breakfast, with President Harry Allen 
presiding, banquet and dance. 





Strong Program Arranged for Ohio 
Retailers’ Annual 


CotumsBus, Ouro, Dec. 10.—On the program 
of the 58th annual convention of the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers at its 
sessions at Columbus, Jan. 17 to 20, will appear 
Sam M. Nickey, Jr., of Memphis, Tenn., who 
will give an illustrated lecture on rare species 
of woods; Elmer Wheeler, humorist, of New 
York City, and L. Frank Wharton, of Mer- 
chants Finance Company, Cleveland, an expert 
in credits and collections. Mrs. Bess Gearhart 
Morrison, of Lincoln, Neb., will discuss home 
building from a woman’s viewpoint. The Na- 









tional association’s system of newspaper pub- 
licity releases will be discussed by Publicity 
Director Tutching. 

Other speakers include Paul Kendall, field 
director of the Merchandising Institute of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers Association ; 
A. §S. Putney, Jr., of the Curtis Publishing 
Co.; Don Campbell, president of the National 
association, and Ralph Hill, secretary of the 
National Oak Flooring Manufacturing Asso- 
ciation. 


See ee ae ie Se a ES 


Beautifully expressed are the Holiday 
Greetings of Joseph J. Linehan, president 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, from which we quote two para- 
graphs: 

Gratitude pervades the atmosphere like 
incense during the Christmas - season. 
Hearts are warmed and generous spirits 
are aroused. It is a time to drop our 
selfish cares and to think of others. The 
Old Year is fading in the West while the 
dawning hopes for the New Year are 
glowing in the East. A new ring-growth 
has been added to the Tree of Life. 
Blotted leaves of the past are being 
turned to make way for the clean, new 
fresh leaves upon which the future is 
to be inscribed. 

May the best of happiness and joy be 
yours at this Christmas time, and that 
1939 may bring you 4 full méasure of 
prosperity, is our earnest wish. 


Hardwood Wholesalers to Have 
Quality Annual Program 


Members of the National Association of 
Hardwood Wholesalers are certain to remem- 
ber the 1939 convention to be held Jan. 5 in 
the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, for the 
program is unusual as well as excellent and 
diversified. 

The forenoon business program will consist 
of the address of President John I. Shafer of 
South Bend, Ind., and the report of Secretary 
G. A. Vangsness, Chicago. These two talks 
will be followed by a short welcome from a 
representative of the Association of Commerce. 
Arrangements are under way for the group to 
hear a representative of the Chinese Consul in 
Chicago speak on the war in his country, and 
for a “G-Man” from the office of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to, tell of the work of 
that organization. 


In the afternoon, the annual directors’ meeting 
will take place and business of the association 
will be discussed. While the men are thus 
engaged, their wives will be attending a fashion 
show and tour at Marshall Field & Co. 


Following the banquet in the evening, the 
members will have the privilege of hearing 
three vocal numbers by Janine Redee, who re- 
cently made her operatic debut in the title role 
of “Lucia” with the Grand Opera of Milwau- 
kee. The second feature of the evening will be 
the showing -of 1,200 feet of colored movies by 
H. R. Foster, Chicago wholesaler and member 
of the association. He took the pictures last 
summer while he and Mrs. Foster were on a 
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trip through the Canadian Rockies, the North- 
west, and Yellow Stone National Park. Two 
girl musicians will play during the dinner hour. 


New and Strong Speakers to Be 
Heard at Southwestern 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 12.—Dr. Gus W. 
Dyer, head of the Economics Department of 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., will be 
a featured speaker at the 51st annual conven- 
tion of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation at Oklahoma City, Jan. 25-27. Dr. 
Dyer is a nationally recognized authority and 
much in demand. The Southwestern is indeed 
fortunate to have secured him. 

No exponent of merchandising in America is 
better able to put his story across than Ralph 
W. Carney, of Wichita, Kan. Mr. Carney is 
vice-president and sales manager of the Cole- 
man Lamp & Stove Co., a firm that sells its 
merchandise in every state in the Union, and 
in foreign nations. His subject will be “Weld- 


Solid Ground 


for Confidence 


When Hitler roars, the stock market 
trembles. When France rocks in the 
throes of social disturbances, the world 
holds its breath. But American business 
marches on. What is American business? 
It is simply the sum of all the transac- 
tions related to the production, distribu- 
tion and marketing of goods and services 
to meet the wants of the people. Index 
figures show that steady progress has been 
made since May 1938 in spite of wars, 
rumors of wars, international crises and 
social upheavals abroad. A year ago 
business was in a nose-dive. Now the . 
curve is moving slowly but surely in a 
general upward direction and in October 
these upward curves crossed the line of 
the downward trends of a year ago. 

National Hardwood Lumber 
Association News 








ing the Weakest Link.” This address alone 
will justify attendance at the convention. 

E. Woods, secretary-manager of the Asso- 
ciation, is in Oklahoma City this week, meeting 
with the local committees, helping arrange the 
final details of the big gathering. 


Tennessee Secretary Announces His 
Resignation 

Jounson City, TENN., Dec. 12.—Announce- 
ment is made by J. A. Minnich, secretary Ten- 
nessee Lumber, Millwork & Supply Dealers’ As- 
sociation, that, effective Jan. 1, he will sever 
connection with the above organization, to re- 
sume management of the Anedemin Chemical 
Co., 1518 Ringgold Road, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mr. Minnich stated that in thus returning to 
a former connection he leaves the lumber and 
building material industry with a feeling of deep 
interest in its future welfare. As yet no suc- 
cessor has been named. 





Northeasterners' Keynote Is Need 
for Better Selling 


Rocnester, N. Y., Dec. 14.—Plans are 
rapidly rounding in shape for the 45th annual 
convention of the Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
mens Association, which will be held at the 
apm Pennsylvania, New York City, Jan. 24- 
5-26. 

_One of the important features will be a ses- 
sion devoted entirely to “Tested Selling Meth- 
ods,” during which opportunity will be afforded 
or the recently created Merchandising Insti- 
tute of the National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association to show Northeastern dealers the 
many ways in which this comprehensive sales 
training program can bring them added sales 
and added profits. 
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The theme of the convention hinges on the 
need for better selling methods as the logical 
answer to the plans involved in market exten- 
sion, distribution of materials and sound selling 
policies. The subject of costs and development 
of adequate cost information will occupy an 
important place en the program. What’s ahead 
in real estate and building will also be discussed 
_—- outstanding observer in the real estate 

e 

An impressive array of various building 
materials will feature the service exhibit, as 
in previous years. An entertainment program, 
including Old Guard dinner, annual banquet 
and theater party, as well as adequate enter- 
tainment for the ladies, is planned. 





Association Aids Training of Planing 
Mill Workers 


San Francisco, Cauir., Dec. 10.—The Lum- 
ber Products Association, 74 New Montgomery 
street, this city, has incorporated as Lumber 
Products Association (Inc.), for the purpose 
of facilitating the educating of apprentices in 
the operation and conduct of planing mills. The 
association is the representative of local planing 
mill operators in their dealings with labor 
unions. Planing mill apprentices, along with 
apprentices from all building trades, attend the 
Samuel Gompers Trade School, which is sup- 
ported by city, State and Federal aid. Their 
advances along the pay scale depends upon the 
grades they make at the night classes in the 
school. Both employers and labor are co-oper- 
ating in the school project. 





Connecticut Dealers Hold 
Annual 


New Haven, Conn., Dec. 8.—The 47th an 


nual meeting of the Lumber Dealers Association 
of Connecticut was held yesterday at the New 
Haven Lawn Club, at which J. Francis Smith, 
of J. E. Smith & Co. (Inc.), of Waterbury, 
was chosen president for the year 1939. 

The day’s program opened with a luncheon 
of the Board of Directors at noon followed 
by the business session in the afternoon, and 
concluding with a well attended banquet in the 
evening. 

Other officers chosen were: 1st vice president, 
Willard F. Terrell, of Meriden; 2nd vice presi- 
dent, J. Burton Smith, of Bridgeport; secretary, 
William P. Beach; treasurer, Fred B. Grant, 
the latter two of New Haven, and both re- 
elected. 

The complete Board of Directors will include, 
for the year 1939, Lester Shea, Willimantic; 
Henry Kiel, Darien; R. F. Bailey, New Haven; 
Jerry Murphy, Naugatuck. 

For 1940, Harold B. Senior, Bethel; James 
H. Morgan, Hartford; W. G. Glenney, Man- 
chester; G. Fred Thompson, Stamford. 

For 1941, George M. Haigh, Niantic; Arthur 
Iffand, Torrington; Alfred Dodd, Portland, and 
Kenyon H. Case, Derby. 

The after-dinner speakers in the evening in- 
cluded many active association officials from 
the parent body (the Northeastern), led by its 
president, J. G. Venter, of this city, who is 
also the executive head of the old established 
local retail business of DeForrest & Hotchkiss 


0. 

Other speakers included Edward W. Treen, 
of New York, executive secretary Northeastern 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, who out- 
lined the new Wage and Hour law as applied 
to all branches of the lumber industry. 

Secretary Paul S. Collier, Rochester, N. Y., 
outlined the probable trend of lumber mer- 
chandising through the year that is ahead and 
Paul Kendall, field director Merchandising 
Institute of the National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association, added a few highlights on the out- 
look for 1939. 

Billy B. Van, a nationally known professional 
humorist and philosopher, completed a program 
of real interest. 


4] 


Baltimore Lumber Exchange Elects 


Ba.LtrmorE, Mp., Dec. 12.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, re- 
cently held in the Merchants’ Club, brought 
out a good attendance. The election of officers 
resulted as follows: 

President—C. Jackson Waters. 

Vice president—F. Bowie Smith. 

Treasurer—L. H. Gwaltney. 
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RAILWAY & TIMBER CO. 
Ea ee A 
Every 
Soft Old-Growth UPPERS and 
OREGON -AMERICAN 
Saginaw, Michigan 
WINDOW & DOOR FRAMES 
and Softwoods 
White Pine, Ponderosa Pine, Hemlock, Fir, 


OSTRANDER, WASH. 
| 350,000 Feet Every Day 
Modern 
Vertical-Grained CLEARS. K-D, 
LUMBER CORPORATION 
MERSHON, EDDY, 
Manufacturers of 
Venetian Blind Slats, Specialties 
We are wholesale dealers in Northern White 
Cedar, Western Spruce, Sugar Pine and other 


OSTRANDER 
The Original Long Timber Mill 
AT 
FI R rs Best 
Facility 
Smooth-end-trimmed COMMON. 
VERNONIA, OREGON 
PARKER COMPANY 
GENUINE WHITE PINE 
to order in both Hardwoods 
Pine, Norway. Spruce and Hemlock—Idaho 
forest products. 
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Wedo nok make the Most 
Oak Flooring, but we Do 
make the BEST 


CCaATifico 





OAK FLOORING 


--CAREFULLY SELECTED LUMBER-. 
--PROPERLY KILN DRIED -- 
--PRECISION MACHINED -- 


INSURES BEAUTY, FINISH AND 
UTILITY 


W.R. WRAPE STAVE COMPANY 


Post Office Box 182 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 





We take this means of announcing to 
the trade that we are now cutting a con- 
siderable quantity of exceptionally nice 
Yellow Pine, and will be in a position 
to serve the trade in straight or mixed 
ears in both Hardwoods and Pine. 


We particularly solicit inquiries for B 
and better kiln-dried Finish and No. 3 
and better Dimension and Boards 4” to 
12”, and especially small dense timbers 
without heart specifications. We can cut 
lengths up to 24’. 


Eastman - Gardiner 
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Band Sawn -- 
Own Manufacture -- 


HARDWOODS ¢im, Turco 
CYPRESS -- 
YELLOW s5s- 


LEAF K-D FINISH, DIMEN. 
PINE SION and BOARDS 
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SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


FIR 


TIMBERS, YARD STOCK, FACTORY CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
27th YEAR 
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Massachusetts Retailers 


Endorse Grade Marking 


Pledge Co-operation in Marketing New England 
White Pine Downed by the Hurricane and in Small 
Homes Program; Want FHA Title | Continued 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 12.—In many respects 
the 36th annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association held Dec. 
10 at the Hotel Somerset was a record-breaker. 
The attendance went well beyond the 400 mark, 
exceeding the registration at any former annual. 
A sharply advanced position was taken in the 
matter of endorsing the practice of grade 
marking lumber for after the matter had been 
thoroughly discussed at the business session in 





WHITTY, 
Boston; 
Vice President 


EDMUND A. ROY, F. W. 
Chicopee; 
Retiring President 


the morning, there was but one vote in oppo- 
sition. This followed the vote taken at the 
Connecticut meeting in New Haven three days 
before when the count stood at 72 in favor of 
and three opposed. 

A new record was set up also in the form 
of a new class of membership under the title 
“Honorary”; and to make a place on the rolls 
for W. L. (Bill) Smith who had retired from 
the office of treasurer after many years of serv- 
ice. He had been active in the retail business 
at Lexington over a period of forty years, from 
which he had withdrawn to join the selling staff 
of Hawkins Lumber & Warehouse Co., Boston. 
visiting the retail trade in the territory north 
of Boston. 

President Edmund A. Roy of Chicopee 
opened the business session with a brief survey 
of business conditions, followed by reports of 
Treasurer Granville B. Fuller and Secretary 
Norman P. Mason. 


Discuss Storm Timber Salvage 


Mr. Mason, who with James H. Morgan of 
Hartford, Conn., are the retail members of 
the joint industry committee to handle the tim- 
ber salvage problem in New England, reviewed 
all actions taken by the joint committee to date 
and made a strong appeal to the dealers to 
step into the breach by giving preference to 
this native pine when purchasing supplies, and 
when urging upon the consumer customer the 
selection of this wood for many uses where 
higher-cost lumber has been favored in the 
past. Mr. Mason felt that a conservative esti- 
mate of the amount of pine timber laid low 


by the September hurricane—when reduced. to 
lumber—would equal a normal ten to fifteen 
year supply. New uses must be found for it 
if it is to be marketed without too serious loss 
to the owners and operators. 

Dealing with the problem incident to salvag- 
ing and marketing these logs two sets of reso- 
lutions were offered and unanimously adopted, 
one pledging the co-operation of all members 
in bringing about an orderly marketing of the 
product, and urging every retailer in the State 
to do his utmost to increase the general use 
of New England white pine lumber; the other 
commended and gave blanket endorsement to 
the central control plan by United States For- 
est Service, and heartily pledged fullest sup- 
port of the Association toward carrying for- 
ward its program. 


Condemns "Jerry Building" Practices 


Walter Hartwell, manager Westchester (N. 
Y.) Building Material Men’s Association, spoke 
on “Let’s furnish adequate materials.” Mr. 
Hartwell entered the lumber business as an 
employee on the old C. W. Leatherbee yard 
in Albany street, Boston, and later joined the 
selling staff of the Perry & Whitney Lumber 
Co. Since going to New York he had made 
a close study of the practices of the “jerry 
builders” and was amazed at the amount of 
low-grade lumber being used. Often it was far 
below specifications, nor was it suited to the 
uses to which it was being put. To correct 
this condition and give the reputable dealer 
his place in the sun, and furnish proper protec- 
tion for the consumer, the dealers in his section 
had turned solidly to the practice of stocking 
and selling grade-marked lumber, and_ this 
move is rapidly driving the crooked dealers 
out of the market. 


Resolution Favors Grade Marking 


The attitude of the Massachusetts dealers 
toward this rapidly developing practice was 
clearly expressed in the following resolution, 
adopted by unanimous vote: 

Whereas, we recognize the importance of sus- 





NORMAN P. MASON, 
North Chelmsford; 
Vice President 


G. B. FULLER, 
Brighton; 
Treasurer 
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tained consumer confidence in the products 
sold by the retail lumber dealer, and 

Whereas, we serve the best interest of 
the consuming public by taking steps to 
protect it from inferior products, and by giv- 
ing to consumers assurance that they will 
at all times receive goods of definite and 
known standards of quality, and 

Whereas, the Federal Housing Administration 
has recognized the value of grade marking 
lumber as a protection to the consumer 
against inferior grades 

Be It Resolved, that we continue to urge the 
general adoption of a program of grade 





J. M. OLIVER, JR., 
Springfield; 
Secretary 


W. L. SMITH, 
Boston; 
Honorary Member 


marking by lumber manufacturers; that we 
urge our members to stock and sell grade 
marked lumber and acquaint the consuming 
public with its advantages; that we acknowl- 
edge the co-operation of those manufacturers 
who are willing to furnish grade marked 
lumber at no extra cost and that we continue 
our efforts to secure the widespread adoption 
and acceptance of grade marked lumber as a 
building material, and 

Further, that we urge the Federal Housing 
Administration to enforce the use of grade 
marked lumber as called for in its mini- 
mum requirements for insured loans in this 
State. 


Yard Operating Costs Discussed 


The cost factor in the operation of retail 
yards was discussed at this point by : 
Hubbell, retail dealer at Albany, N. Y. Dis- 
playing a series of charts upon which he dis- 
closed a cost of 39.4 percent in the operation of 
the average retail yard, he insisted that if there 
was to be profit, the selling prices must be 
fixed at a point well above 40 percent over the 
inventory costs. “You must get your proper 
percentage over costs or it will get you,” he 
declared in closing an exhaustive discussion 
of the subject. 

Paul S. Collier, of Rochester, secretary 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
discussed the: trade outlook for 1939, and 
Adolph Korper, of the Capitol City Lumber 
Co., Hartford, Conn., closed the morning 
speaking program with a discussion of the Mer- 
chandising Institute developed and operated by 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. 


Other Resolutions Summarized 

Other resolutions adopted: 

Endorsed the work already done by the 
Banking Relations committee in its contacts 
with loaning institutions and real estate men 
and convincing them that the construction 
industry is now being better serviced by the 
retail trade than ever before. 

Pledged full co-operation with the Small 
Homes demonstration program in the low-cost 
field, sponsored by the National association. 

Urged that in view of labor trends toward 
the holiday or half holiday on Saturday the 
railroads be petitioned that, in computing 
free time for unloading cars, Saturday be 
counted as a free day. 

Urged the continuation of Title 1 of the 


Federal Housing Act when that law expires 
on July 1 next. 

Endorsed the action by those manufac- 
turers of asphalt roofing and similar materia) 
who have announced adoption of a policy 
that calls for merchandising their products 
exclusively through retail lumber and build- 
ing material dealers. 


Officers to Serve for 1939 


Officers for 1939 were chosen as follows: 

President—Joshua A. Nickerson, Nickerson 
Lumber Co., Chatham. 

1st Vice President—Frank W. Whitty, 
Blacker & Shepard Co., Boston. 

2nd Vice President—Norman P. Mason, Wm. 
P. Proctor Co., North Chelmsford. 

3rd Vice President—John Lamprey, Law- 
rence Lumber Co., Lawrence. 

Treasurer—Granville B. Fuller, G. Fuller & 
Son Lumber Co., Brighton. 

Secretary—John M. Oliver, Jr., Hampden 
Lumber Co., Springfield. 

Directors—Joseph B. Miskell, Wood Lumber 
Co., Falmouth; Chester Pope, J. F. Pope & 
Son, Beverly; Ben F. Howe, Acushnet Saw 
Mills Co., New Bedford; Russell L. Fish, 
Welch Co., Inc., Scituate; Hubert A. Hawkins, 
W. H. Sawyer Lumber Co., Worcester; Hugh 
Elder, C. R. Elder & Co., Amherst. 


Several changes in the official lineup are 
noted. In moving “Josh” Nickerson up to 
the presidency the association secures an intel- 
ligent, sturdy and resourceful leader. He is 
treasurer and general manager of the Nicker- 
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son Lumber Co., with yards at Chatham, Or- 
leans and Wellfleet on Cape Cod. He gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1922 where he rowed on 
the crew. His fraternity was Pi Eta. Since 
leaving college he has wielded a laboring oar 
as the able assistant to his father, Captain 
Oscar C. Nickerson, who had started the Nick- 
erson Lumber Co. at Chatham in 1895. The 
son is a director of Barnstable County Supply 
Co., Hyannis Co-operative Bank, Cape Cod 
Hospital at Hyannis, and is a member of the 
finance committee of the town of Harwich. 
Norman Mason and John M. Oliver merely 
swap official positions, the former moving from 
secretary to 2nd vice president and the latter 
from 2nd vice president to the more strenuous 
duties of secretary. Only one new name ap- 
pears in the list of directors, Ben F. Howe, 
of New Bedford, taking the place of John A. 
Lamprey, of Lawrence, who becomes a vice 
president. 


Dinner and Entertainment 


More than four hundred members and guests 
assembled in the main ballroom to enjoy the 
annual dinner and entertainment with Retiring 
President Edmund A. Roy acting as toastmas- 
ter. A floor show under the personal direction 
of George S. Fuller, of Brighton, preceded the 
speaking program. Josiah Venter, of New 
Haven, president of Northeastern Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, brought the greetings of 
the parent body, and Philip Nichols, an author- 
ity on taxation, outlined the probable trend. 
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"Life's" First Completed 


Western Home 


San Francisco, Cauir., Dec. 10.—The first 
Life magazine exhibit home to be completed in 
the West was opened for inspection Dec. 4 on 
Millbrae Highlands, at Millbrae, Calif. Locally 
sponsored by the Emporium department store 
and built by Niels Schultz, president of Mill- 
brae Highlands Co., the newly finished house 
is the “Traditional” Life home designed by 
H. Roy Kelley for families in the $3000-$4000 
income bracket. It is one of a number of 
houses being constructed in various parts of 
the United States under sponsorship of Life 
magazine to meet the needs of families having 
incomes from $2000 to $10,000 a year. It is 
the first such house to be built in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area. The house is located on the 
rolling hills of Millbrae Highlands about 15 
miles south of San Francisco where it gets 
an unobstructed view, from practically all five 
rooms, over the adjoining countryside for many 
miles. 

All rough lumber throughout is Douglas fir 
in its proper grades, with the exception of 
mud sills, which are creosoted redwood bolted 
to concrete foundation with %-inch by 8-inch 
bolts not over 6-foot on centers. Exterior 
exposed woodwork is clear dry redwood, in- 
cluding wood gutters, fascias, soffits, shutters, 
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lent to the October volume and 102 percent in 
excess of November, 1937. New orders dropped 
12 percent from October, the year’s high 
month. This was in accordance with the sea- 
sonal trend and was insignificant considering 
that the November order intake exceeded the 
same month of 1937 by 119 percent. 





Construction in Eastern Cities 
Shows Gains 


The November total of construction 
contracts awarded in the 37 Eastern States, 
amounting to $301,679,000, was the high- 
est November total since 1929, according 
to F. W. Dodge Corporation. Last 
month’s figure was 52 percent ahead of 
the November 1937 total. The accumu- 
lated total for the first eleven months of 
1938 is $2,807,489,000, compared with 
$2,703,609,000 for the first eleven months 
of last year. 


Both private and public work have been 
responsible for recent construction increases. 
November was the third successive month in 
which private building and engineering con- 
tracts have run ahead of the corresponding 
month of 1937. Last month’s total of private 





First Life magazine home completed in the West—suited to persons in $3000-$4000 income bracket. 
Located at Millbrae, Calif. 


window and door casings and mouldings. 
The roof is No. 1 redwood shingles laid 
4% inches to the weather on 1x4 strips 8 
inches on center. Interior plaster is on No. 1 
wood lath. Exterior walls are sheathed with 
1x6 Douglas fir before being covered with 
building paper, mesh and stucco. The under 
floor is 1x4 “D” flooring. All exterior exposed 
~yoodwork is painted three coats of lead and 
oil paint. The roof is painted two coats. 
Pabco paints were used throughout. Interior 
millwork is clear, kiln-dried Douglas fir 
throughout, especially detailed and painted four 
coats, including one coat of enamel. 

For the furnishings of the home, officials of 
the Emporium department store adopted the 
principle enunciated by the Federal Govern- 
ment that the furnishings should approximate 
25 percent of the cost of the home. So they 
completed the task, including furniture nick- 
nacks and all, for $2,700. 

For plan of this home and further details, 
readers are referred to Life magazine of Sept. 
26 (page 52). 





Sash and Door Production 
Rises 


November shipments of stock sash, doors, 
and frames rose sharply against the seasonal 
trend and equaled the volume for September, 
the previous high month for 1938, according 
to information released by the National Door 
Manufacturers’ Association. Compared with 


the corresponding month’ of last year, carload- 
ings of these products recorded a 92 percent 
increase. 


Production in November was equiva- 





contracts amounted to $122,731,000, compared 
with $105,512,000 in the corresponding month 
of last year. While private work ran behind 
last year through August, the records since then 
have been as follows: September, 10 percent 
ahead of the preceding September; October, 24 
percent ahead of October, 1937; November, 16 
percent ahead of the preceding November. As 
a consequence of these recent increases, private 
construction, which was 24 percent behind last 
year at the end of August, was only 17 percent 
behind at the end of the eleventh month. 

Public building and engineering work has run 
ahead of 1937 in dollar volume of contracts 
every month of this year except February, June 
and July. During the past three months, public 
construction contracts have more than doubled 
the volume reported in the corresponding 
months of last year. 

During the first eleven months of 1938, the 
dollar total of public construction contracts was 
$1,425,317,000 compared with $1,036,890,000 in 
the first eleven months of last year. This 
year’s volume of public construction expendi- 
tures has been divided as follows: $528,764,000, 
or 37 percent for buildings, and $896,553,000, or 
63 percent for engineering structures. 





Says the National Hardwood Association 
News: “The building trade is now the strong 
foundation of future hopes for hardwoods. The 
encouraging progress which has been made in 
promoting solid hardwood wall paneling offers 
substantial grounds for belief that this new 
development will open up a broad field which 
may overcome the handicap of lost markets 
in the automobile and truck body industries.” 


December 17, 1988 


Building Code for Wood; Also 
Billboards, Signs, Considered 


WasuincTon, D. C., Dec. 12.— Following 
recommendation by the building code co-relating 
committee, the Standards Council of the Ameri- 
can Standards Association has authorized two 
projects. One deals with code requirements for 
signs and billboards, and to develop standards a 
sectional committee will be organized under the 
leadership of the American Municipal Associa- 
tion and the Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America; it will consider safety to workmen and 
public in erection and maintenance of signs in 
localities where they would be regulated by 
codes. Initiation of a project for devising code 
requirements for wood construction is being con- 
sidered by the Forest Products Laboratory and 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, which have accepted sponsorship, and a 
sectional committee, to be organized soon, will 
develop recommendations and, in co-operation 
with the advisory committee on working stresses, 
establish standards for commonly used species 
of lumber. 





Exterior Plywood Is Now 
Accepted by FHA 


Tacoma, WaASH., Dec. 10.—New trends in 
residential design and construction suddenly 
became apparent to lumber dealers, contractors, 
and builders, with the acceptance by FHA of 
the Exterior grade of Douglas Fir Plywood 
in properties offered for mortgage insurance. 
This acceptance followed revision of the stan- 
dard grading rules for Douglas Fir Plywood, 
which provided for two classes of moisture 
resistance and for the grade-marking of panels. 
The revised Standard has been promulgated 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce, through 
the National Bureau of Standards, as Douglas 
Fir Plywood, Commercial Standard CS 45-38. 





Only |'!/4 per 1,000 of FHA 
Loans Were Foreclosed 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 12.—More than 
$2,000,000,000 of insurance on loans to buy, re- 
finance or improve residential propertes has 
been written by the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, FHA Administrator Stewart Mc- 
Donald has announced. Of the total insurance, 
$1,235,000,000 is the original face amount of ap- 
proximately 300,000 small-home mortgages, and 
about $60,000,000 represents the face value of 
mortgages on 127 large-scale rental housing 
projects. Of the 286,000 homes securing FHA- 
insured mortgages, only 358 had been acquired 
by the FHA up to Oct. 31 following fore- 
closure by lending institutions, and 197 of these 
had been sold. Net losses from these sales 
totaled $140,688. To meet these losses the 
FHA had reserve funds with a net value of 
$24,284,520. These reserves, Mr. McDonald 
said, are growing steadily through receipt of 
appraisal fees. 

In addition, FHA insured approximately 
1,775,000 property improvement loans in an 
original face amount of about $710,000,000. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
revenue freight for the two weeks ended Dec. 3 
totaled 1,211,170 cars, as follows: Forest prod- 
ucts, 54,331 cars (a decrease of 1,051 cars below 
the amount for the two weeks ended Nov. 19) ; 
grain, 64,934 cars; livestock, 30,450 cars; coal, 
264,047 cars; coke, 14,685 cars; ore; 21,644 
cars; merchandise, 282,627 cars, and miscel- 
laneous, 478,452 cars. The total loadings for 
the two weeks ended Dec. 3 show a decrease 
of 83,017 cars below the amount for the two 
weeks ended Nov. 19. 
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847 Founder's Ideals 
Are Continued 
1938 For 91 Years 


[Continued from Front Page] 
to found a bank of reliability so conservative that it would revive local 
confidence and re-establish respect for Chicago in distant places. That 
bank was The Merchants Loan & Trust Co., which opened for business 
on June 10, 1857, and which in 1922 was merged with two others to 
form the Illinois Merchants Bank. 


D. R. Holt was the bank’s first cashier, and he served until 1862 
when he resigned and recommended Lyman J. Gage, a bookkeeper in 
the same bank, as his successor. Mr. Gage later attained fame as a 
financier, and from the presidency of a Chicago bank became Secretary 
of the Treasury under McKinley and Roosevelt. 


In 1862 D. R. Holt entered into a partnership with Uri Balcom and 
bought the sawmill at Oconto, which was built in 1856 by the Norton 














W. A. Holt, President Holt Lumber Co., seated in his office at Oconto 
on fiftieth anniversary of entrance in lumber business 





Lumber Company of which George Farnsworth, Sr., was superintendent, 
and which has been in use ever since. The business was carried on 
under the name of Holt & Balcom until 1888, when D. R. Holt bought 
out Mr. Balcom and incorporated the business as the Holt Lumber Co. 


D. R. Holt had nine children, two of whom died in infancy. The 
others were Leila, George H., Charles S., Anna (Mrs. Arthur D. 
Wheeler), Alfred L., William Arthur, and Ellen, of whom Ellen and 
William Arthur survive. D. R. Holt and his bride established their 
first residence on Washington Street, between Wells and LaSalle, a 
section long since included in the Chicago Loop district and given over 
entirely to office buildings and stores. Later, they moved to Michigan 
Avenue, and in 1860 established their permanent home in Lake Forest, 
Ill. This home is still occupied by Miss Ellen Holt. In 1910 members 
of the family met in reunion at the homestead to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of its founding. 

On. the death of D. R. Holt, in 1899, George H. Holt became presi- 
dent and W. A. Holt became vice-president. George Holt was born in 
1852 in the house on Washington Street. He was educated at Lake 
Forest Academy, and went to work for Holt & Balcom in 1870, first in 
the Chicago office and later in Oconto. When he was 22, he and his 
brother Charles took a trip around the world, a novel undertaking at 
that time. Upon his return he went to Colorado to engage in mining, 


and was manager of the Little Chief Mine at Leadville in the boom days. 
Later he moved to Crested Butte, Colo., where he was engaged in coal 
and silver mining, operated a large general store, and owned a sawmill. 
When his brother Alfred became ill in 1886, he went with him to San 
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Diego, Calif., and for the next two years spent most of his time operat- 
ing a raisin vineyard. 

In 1888, when the Holt Lumber Co. was incorporated, George Holt 
was made vice-president, a position which he held until the death of 
his father in 1899, when he was elected president. He held that office 
until 1922, when he sold his interest in the company to his brother, 
W. A. Holt. Always a man of multiple interests, George Holt in 1900 
started the American Lumber Company, which carried on a jobbing 
business in Duluth and later in the south, and was discontinued in 1918. 
In 1912 he bought a tract of white pine in Canada, but it was damaged 
by fire, and he had to log it faster than he had intended, so for ‘a time 
he carried on a large business in Canada. Not content with these 
activities, he went to Florida, and started the Holt Electric Co., of 
Jacksonville, which did a large business in electrical supplies in that 
city and in Tampa and Miami. He also owned and operated the Man- 


hattan Building, a large office building in Chicago, and the Policy Hold- 
He was a recognized authority 


ers’ Union, an insurance organization. 





on insurance matters, and delivered many addresses and wrote many 
articles on fire insurance. He addressed various lumber associations 
on the subject, and was influential in securing legislation affecting in- 
surance in Wisconsin. He was in active business in Florida at the time 
of his death in February, 1924. 

W. A. Holt, who was born in Lake Forest, Ill., in 1865 and was 
educated at Lake Forest Academy, entered the lumber business in 1882 
at the age of 17, when the firm name was Holt & Balcom. This he 
did against the advice of his father who told him that at the rate trees 
were being cut, the Wisconsin and Michigan forests would be exhausted 
in ten years. 





Sketch of Holt sawmill and office at Oconto made by artist in 1878. 
Note sailing vessels in harbor awaiting lumber cargoes 
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“You will just about learn this business,” said the elder Holt, “when 
it will disappear.” 

Notwithstanding, W. A. Holt, who had been reared in an atmosphere 
of Wisconsin pine, decided to cast his lot with the lumber business, and 
during the first six years he divided his time between the Chicago and 
Oconto offices and the woods, north of the latter. That was an inter- 
esting and enriching experience. In those offices he grew to know the 
deans of northern white pine logging—Isaac Stephenson, A. G. Van 
Schaick, A. A. Carpenter, Jesse Spalding, Nelson Ludington, George 
Farnsworth, James C. Brooks and Daniel Wells. Discussions between 









Part of stock of 27,000,000 feet of finished lumber piled in yard of Holt 
Lumber Co. Stock includes 1,000,000 feet of white pine 
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who had just purchased a lot of small Norway and white pine on the 
Pike and the Pemene Rivers for two dollars a thousand. Witbe k 
asked him why he wanted to buy such small common timber. Uncle 
Ike replied that he would get a lot more out of his timber than Witbeck 
would ever get. Witbeck and others logged theirs in a hurry, and 
averaged 16 dollars a thousand for it. Uncle Ike had more timber and 





Holt Lumber Co. sawmill and office on Nov. 15, 1938, the day mill 
closed. The buildings, constructed in 1856, served for 82 years 





continued to cut it after the others were through with theirs and toward 
the last sold it for 25 dollars a thousand.” 

“Those were great days,” said Mr. Holt. “At times after several days 
of brisk north winds which aided the ships coming down from Wisconsin 
the Chicago River was crammed with lumber cargoes from the Lake 
Street bridge down to the Clark street bridge. At such times bidding 
and buying were very active. On the contrary, after a long period of 
south wind, the river would be nearly empty. The Wisconsin and Upper 
Michigan men had to depend on the wind to sail their cargoes down 
from the loading points. Lower Michigan men had an advantage. Their 
shipments came in quite regularly because they used steam barges to 
transport the lumber across Lake Michigan. 

“There were some odd angles to the business in those days, and you 
had to know your man pretty well before you started dealing with him, 
whether you were buying or selling. There was one buyer who always 
kicked on every shipment. It was standard practice for him to call 
the office from whom he had purchased a cargo and complain about the 
quality regardless of what he had paid for it. I suppose he figured that 
this gave him a reputation as a sharp buyer and some consequent advan- 


Part of large stock of white cedar shingles, bundled and stored in yard 
of Holt Lumber Co. Shingles are piled in covered sheds 








these men and his father and numerous other lumbermen gave him a 
wealth of first-hand information about the whole industry from financing 
through logging, sawing and marketing. 

“Uncle Ike (Stephenson) was one of the lumbermen who made a 
fortune out of cheap timber,’ Mr. Holt recalls. “One day H. Witbeck, 
who was buying choice white pine stumpage on the upper tributaries 
of the Menominee River for four dollars a thousand, met Uncle Ike 



































tage. One day we sold him a shipload and that night he left the city 
for a couple of days. The following morning one of his employees called 
the office, said that the lumber was no good, and that they had stopped 
unloading it. He was following the usual procedure in the absence of 
his boss. One thing the boss had forgot to tell him, though, was that 
the boat would not be in until some time the following week. Actually 
that boat that he said they had rejected and had stopped unloading was 
out in the lake some place north of Milwaukee. 

“There was another fellow who thought he was pretty wise, and 
maybe he was. Soon after I entered father’s office in 1882 I sold that 
man a cargo of white pine strips that was docked in the river. We 
had been getting twenty dollars a thousand for them, but this cargo 
was not as good as the usual shipments, and I knew it. I told him 
the truth about it, but I believe this buyer thought I was just a smart 
youngster who knew that the inferior quality of the lumber would be 
recognized and a lower price offered, and that I was therefore trying 
to discourage him from buying so that I could peddle the shipment to 





Planing mill of Holt Lumber Co., Nov. 15, 1938. Rough lumber from 
sawmill 700 feet away is delivered on small horse-drawn flat cars 





some less wary buyer for a better price. He bid eighteen dollars, and 
I sold at that price. When he saw what he had bought he telephoned 
the office, said the price was too high, the lumber was not as represented 
and that he had stopped unloading. Father told me to go out with him, 
and look at the lumber. After we looked at some of the strips I told 
him that there had been no misrepresentation, that the lumber was just 
about what I had said it was. When we got back to the office he con- 
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ssed that he had made a mistake and that he thought he knew more 
k bout what he was getting than I did, and that since I had been right 
» thought he should have an adjustment in the price. 

=: “Father placed the matter in my hands, taking the stand that it was 
y deal, and probably wanting to see how I would handle it. I went 
with the buyer to Mr. McLaren, a large commission man on the lumber 


> 





Lima locomotive, property of Holt Lumber Co., hauling trainload of 
logs out of the woods to main line for transportation to mill 





market, and we both told our stories. He stated that I was entirely 
within my rights to stand on the price that had been offered, but that 
Ws actually the lumber was not worth more than seventeen dollars. That 
aor buyer never questioned what I told him after that. 
ica “For a long time a large part of our output went to the Milwaukee 
ne market, and most of that to the John Schroeder Lumber Co. We alter- 
of nated with Schroeder in carrying large accounts payable. By fall each 
yer year John Schroeder would have sold off much of the cut of the last 
wn season and would owe us a lot of money. He always had the cash on 
eir deposit in Milwaukee banks, and we would draw on him as we needed 
to money for operation. During the winter logging season we would draw 
our entire balance from Schroeder and then borrow from him to finance 
ou our logging operations. Our relations with John Schroeder and his 
m. sons were always harmonious.” 
ys In 1888 W. A. Holt took active charge of the business in Oconto. 
all In 1895 he married Miss Lucy Rumsey, daughter of Captain I. P. 
he Rumsey, prominent Chicago business man and one of the oldest members 
at of the Chicago Board of Trade. That was just three years after Wis- 
consin’s all-time record cut of more than 4,000,000,000 feet of pine in 











Logs hauled down to landing in woods being loaded on cars by gasoline 


jammer. From here they go to common carrier 





College, Canton, China. After several years he returned to the United 
States where he taught at Williams College for one year, then resigned 
to devote his time to writing. He has written several well known books. 
He resides in Williamstown, Mass., with his wife and their son and 
daughter. Mary Eleanor, who graduated from Smith College, in 1923, 
married Donald S. DeWitt, superintendent of the Holt Hardwood Co., 
one of the best known flooring manufacturing concerns in the United 
States. Donald S. DeWitt is the son of Walter L. DeWitt, vice-president 
and general manager of the Holt Hardwood Company. The Donald 
S. DeWitts have three sons. Donald R. Holt graduated from Williams 


Heavy locomotive crane transferring logs from storage pile at edge of 
river to slip leading to mill pond several hundred feet away 








one year. The prospect of spending her life in the comparative isolation 
of the pine country with its almost total lack of social activity was not 
particularly attractive to Miss Rumsey. She was reassured, however, by 
her fiance, who told her not to worry, that in less than ten years the 
country would be logged out, and they would move back to Chicago. 

2 The statement made in good faith to his bride-to-be proved W. A. 
Holt to be as unreliable a prognosticator as his father was. It was a 
prediction justifiable, though, from all the evidence at hand, and no one 
could foresee the changes that would soon take place in wood usage. 
Nor was it then evident that hardwoods and hemlock would grow into 
salable timber on cut-over pine lands. 

In far less than the ten years that Mrs. Holt expected to stay in 
Oconto, she had learned the fascination of the north woods, and it is 
doubtful if at any time thereafter she would have left them without 
much more reluctance than she accepted them. So deep was her attach- 
nent for the dense, fragrant pines, hemlocks and hardwoods bordering 
\rchibald Lake, on which the Holt summer home occupies part of an 
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Tractor hauling load of logs on sleigh in woods. Tractors were used for 
many purposes by the Holt Lumber Co. in woodland operations 





sland, that two large tracts have been dedicated to her memory. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Holt had four children: Jeannette R., a graduate 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass., maintains the family home for herself 
ind Mr. Holt. She is very active in the councils of the Presbyterian 
‘hurch in Wisconsin, and is well known for her activity and interest 
n charity work. Alfred H. is a graduate of Williams College, class of 
1920. On leaving college he became an instructor at Canton Christian 


College, 1925, immediately entering the lumber business with his father. 
He is vice-president and treasurer of the Holt Lumber Co., is mar- 
ried and has three sons. Donald was captain of the Williams College 
cross-country team which won the New England championship in 1924. 
In that year he broke the record for the five-mile course at Williams. 
Donald, like other members of the family, is very active in civic organ- 
izations and church work. 


Among his many activities is that of District 
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Commissioner for the Boy Scouts of America and Treasurer of the Red 
Cross. 

W. A. Holt, during his long and active business career, has been 
ai executive and directing head in many other industrial and commercial 
enterprises, and has been active in association work for many years. In 
the past ten years he has gradually withdrawn from all of his business 
interests except those located in Oconto. He is still a director of the 
Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manufacturers Association, and direc- 
tor of the National Lumber Manufacturers Association. 

He is a member of the First Presbyterian Church of Oconto, and has 
always been an active, interested church worker, who has not confined 
his interest merely to his own local church. He was superintendent of 
the Sunday School for 20 years, and is now serving in his 45th year 
as an elder. He is well known among Presbyterian clergymen and 
prominent laymen throughout the country, and has been a liberal con- 
tributor to both domestic and foreign missions. 

The sawmill at Oconto, built nearly 82 years ago, stands as a part of 
the present structure. In striking contrast to the electrically operated 
machinery and modern sprinkler system for fire protection are the hand 
hewn structural timbers secured by wooden dowels. The mill is reputed 
to be the oldest in its part of the country. During 1938 the mill has 
sawed 17,000,000 feet of lumber, of which nearly 1,000,000 feet was 
white pine. The first saw was a mulay that was succeeded by a circular 
and two gangs. When the mill was finally closed this fall the equip- 
ment included two vertical bands and a gang besides a horizontal resaw, 
electrically operated. An interesting feature of the mill is the use of 
a gang to saw hardwood. As far as Mr. Holt knows, very few if any 
other gangs are used for that purpose. The only part of the mill or 
any of the buildings that surround it that was ever re-built on account 
of fire is the hog building. This caught fire in 1935, and was so badly 
damaged that it had to be reconstructed. The local fire department, 


Bundles of finished flooring in Holt Hardwood Co. plant. 
capacity is 2,000,000 feet. 


Storage 
Plant produces 10,000,000 feet a year 





aided by employees of the mill worked so efficiently, however, that none 
of the machinery in the building was harmed at all. 

Logs are floated down the river from storage piles about a quarter 
of a mile above the mill, and into the pond. An old sketch of the mill 
and its surroundings, drawn by an artist in 1878 when the company 
was known as Holt & Balcom, is shown here. The office is the same 
today except for some minor changes in the rear involving the removal 
of the shed to make a driveway around the back. At the left of the 
office is the boarding house, which was razed some years ago. It will 
be noted that logs are floated into the mill pond lengthwise. It then 
becomes necessary to turn them at right angles before they are gripped 
by the conveyor chain and taken up to the sawmill level. At the right 
is a bridge, long since removed. Slabs from the mill were loaded on 
small cars and pushed by hand across the river to a “fire back” and 
burned. The artist included one of these cars and a man pushing it. 
lhe lumber was rafted in the river below the mill and floated and 
towed out to the harbor to be loaded on boats shown in the distance. 
At the time the mill closed lumber was being delivered to a sorting 
chain where it was sorted according to species, quality and dimensions, 
and hauled to the yard and piled. 

The mill was built for northern pine manufacture, and that wood was 
sawed exclusively until 1889 when the first hemlock passed through it. 
Mir. Holt recalls that at that time it was supposed that hemlock would 
not lie flat in piles, but would warp and twist. To eliminate that sup- 
posed difficulty it was the practice to place four or five courses of white 
Pine on top of the hemlock piles. The price of hemlock then 
ranged from $6.50 to $7.00 a thousand. The increase to the present 
market price reflects wider acceptance of the wood even more than the 


Interior view of Holt Hardwood Co., flooring manufacturing plant, 
which will continue to make maple, oak, birch and beech flooring 





normal increase in production cost which is in line with the general rise 
in manufacturing costs of all commodities. 

While the larger saws are electrically operated, the smaller machines 
are run with steam power supplied by a Prescott engine, the first turned 
out by Prescott & Company, of Marinette, predecessor to the Prescott 
Company, of Menominee, Michigan. It was installed in 1874. This 
engine is particularly interesting because it has worked effectively since 
1874, the date of its installation, in spite of the fact that its construction 
defies every principle of modern machine design. 

“In September, 1892,” said Mr. Holt, “the engine shaft broke, and I 
went to Milwaukee to have Allis-Chalmers make a new one. You have 
to keep in mind that the engine had been operating for 18 years without 
any trouble of any kind. The broken part was a 10-inch shaft, the 
cylinder is 30 inches, and the stroke is 32 inches. When the Allis- 
Chalmers engineer heard these dimensions he objected to making the 
shaft. He told me that the engine could not run with such a small 
shaft. He was sure it would break again as soon as it was installed. 
Finally, I had to give him a release from all responsibility before he 
would accept the order. 

“We put the new shaft in, and it continued to run till the last log 
was sawed. For 64 years it has been doing everything we want it to 
do, and it has broken only one shaft. There has been no other trouble. 
Some time later Mr. D. Clint Prescott came here, and I told him about 
it. He said, ‘Well, the engineer is right; the shaft is too small, and 
the frame is too light. It should not work, and we wouldn’t build it 
that way today.’ That just goes to show how close a lot of engineering 
is figured.” 

The company has a fully equipped planing mill with five matchers 
and surfacers, two molders, three band resaws and one band rip saw, 
all electrically powered. 

Shavings are blown from the planing mill to the boilers at the sawmill 
about 600 feet distant. 

About 36 years ago, the Holts established the Oconto Electric Co., 
using waste from the mill to develop power for that plant as well as 
for the sawmill, and supplying light and power to the public. Later, 
the electric light business was sold to the Wisconsin Public Service Co., 
but the Holt Lumber Co. has been operating the plant and selling power 
to the service company. Exhaust steam as well as live steam has been 
used to operate a steam turbine. Steam for this turbine is developed 
in three water tube boilers. The Public Service Company, the Holt 
Hardwood Co., and this power plant at the mill are all interconnected. 





Left—Stacks of finished birch in Holt storage yard at Oconto 
Right—Part of 1,000,000 feet of white pine in yard at Oconto 
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Near the mill are several horse barns, one of which, at least, is more 
than 50 years old. It was used as a horse barn in 1882 when the firm 
was Holt & Balcom, and was not new at that time. In one of the 
barns, now used as a vehicle storage shed, is a noble relic in the form 
of a Waverley electric automobile. It dates back to the early days of 
the current century. Near the planing mill are two lumber storage 
sheds built in 1890 for Perley Lowe & Company when the cut was 
being sold to them. 

The offices of the company, and particularly Mr. Holt’s private office, 
are places of absorbing interest. Their chief characteristic is typical 
lack of ostentation. While the business machines are modern and ample 
to meet all needs, and the electric lighting which supplements abundant 
natural lighting from numerous windows is excellent, the furniture is 
old with a mellow dignity which only kind use can lend to the fine 
pieces of another day. There are several walnut desks which 
used in the Chicago office after the Chicago fire. 

The vault is a veritable bonanza of history of early lumbering in 
Wisconsin. There are letter files dating back to the time of the Civil 
War. For filing, standard letter sheets were folded twice, the contents 
were noted briefly on the top as a filing key, and the letters were placed 
in narrow cases. There are ledgers in the vault which were used by 
Uri Balcom when he was lumbering near Painted Post, N. Y., in 1843. 
An account ledger from 1866 is clearly legible, showing little or no 
fading of ink. The paper is in excellent condition, showing no signs 
of cracking or decaying. Writing was in a beautiful hand. The accounts 
showed that board was charged at 41 cents a day in the boarding house, 
and that pay ran from $32.50 to $40.00 a month. 

In Mr. Holt’s office, as shown in an accompanying photograph taken 
at the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of his affiliation with the 
company, is an old-fashioned roll top desk. Centered above this is a 
picture of D. R. Holt, the founder, while flanking this on the left and 
right respectively are his sons, Charles and George. On the desk top 
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Left—View of Cathedral Woods, maintained by the Holts for public 
use. Tract includes 2,500 acres accessible by trail 
Right—Cathedral Woods, awe inspiring white pine forest left un- 
touched by Holt loggers because of its stately magnificence 














is a silver loving cup presented to Mr. Holt at the time by his employecs 
and the members of the firm. Inscribed on it are the words, “In recogni 
tion of faithful and valuable service in the lumber industry.” 

Officers of the Holt Lumber Co. are William Arthur Holt, president 
Donald R. Holt, vice-president and treasurer; Arthur H. Pettigrew, 
secretary. Alfred Klass is manager of the sales department. He is als) 
president of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers Asso 
ciation, and has been very active in association work for many year 
Mr. Pettigrew started in the woods as a timekeeper in 1909, and has 
been with the company continuously since that time except for the 
period of his service in the World War. Mr. Klass grew up with the 
company, starting in the woods, and later working in the yards as lumbe: 
grader and inspector. R. Lee Porterfield, general superintendent, has 
been with the company 38 years. Julius Riewe, mill superintendent, has 
34 years of service. A. G. Fulton, chief engineer and superintendent of 
the electric power plant, has 38 years of service, and Miss Lenora Klass, 
assistant sales manager, has been with the company for 32 years. During 
the war the company had a procession of its employees in order of the 
terms of their service. Two men at the head of the column had 55 years 
to their credit; many had more than 40 years; and many others had 
never worked for anyone else. 

It is a matter of lasting pride to Mr. Holt, and a monument to the 
character of his father, that the company’s relations with its people 
have been such as to imbue them with a sense of loyalty and confidence 
that has kept them in the employ of the company for long periods of 
service, often through their entire working lives. Reference to the 
timekeeper’s books as the company closed its doors shows that out of 
218 men 27 have been with the concern from 5 to 9 years; 25 from 10 
to 15 years; 18 from 16 to 20 years; 15 from 21 to 25 years; 18 from 
26 to 30 years; 15 from 31 to 35 years; 10 from 36 to 39 years; 7 from 
10 to 45 years; one 47 years; and 3 from 50 to 52 years. The Presi- 
dent heads the list with nearly 57 years of service. Summarized, these 
figures show that employees who have been with the company more than 
25 years total 1,910 years of combined service, while employees who 
have been in service from 10 to 25 years total 961 years of service. 

Until the Wisconsin forest crop law was passed in 1927, selective 
logging was impracticable. Timber was then taxed on its value each 
year, thus providing an incentive for “cutting out and getting out,” 
if not indeed making such a practice almost necessary. The longer the 
timber stood, the heavier the taxes levied on it. The new law made it 
possible, economically, to cut off large trees and leave smaller ones for 
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later cutting on land entered under the law. Under the law, ten cents 
tax a year an acre is paid until the timber is cut. Then ten percent of 
the value of the harvested crop is paid to the State. 

Three years before the passage of the law, the Holt Lumber Co. made 
its first experiment in selective logging. One-third of the merchantable 
timber was taken from the experimental tract with the idea that another 
third would be taken in fifteen years, the span required to replace the 
first cutting. Growth, however, was accelerated so greatly by thinning 
that much less than the estimated 15 years was required for re-growth. 
Another truth demonstrated by Mr. Holt’s experiment was that faster 
growth and improved lumber more than compensated for loss of re- 
peated logging operations over the same tract. Had the law which 
followed the experiment been passed a quarter of a century earlier the 
Holts would today be in the third and lasting era of logging in northern 
Wisconsin. 

Archibald Lake, surrounded by Holt acreage, is perhaps the only lake 
left in Wisconsin with a completely wooded shoreline. Entrance to it 
from a public road is over two private lanes. One of these passes 
through something more than a quarter-mile of beautiful, dense woods 
to the edge of the lake. Out in the lake is an island of about five 
acres on which are two large cabins. On the west side of the island 
is a level sand beach, ideal for bathing. The woods leading to the lake 
were a favorite spot with Mrs. W. A. Holt, and on a point on the 
island, remote from the cabins, she had constructed a retreat for herself. 
Here, she was to be found in the cool of many summer afternoons, 
reading, writing and reflecting on the wooded fairyland around her. 

Around a point near the island, and inland several hundred yards, are 
the Cathedral Woods, a stand of white and Norway pine consisting of 
about 17 acres, which must be included among the most beautiful and 
inspiring forest tracts on this continent. The name Cathedral Woods 
is appropriate, and one feels instinctively that he should remove his 
hat and bow his head while standing on the thick carpet of pine needles. 
The Maker is near in this cathedral of stately pines reaching gracefully 
to the sky above with tufted offerings of scented verdure that form 
webbed domes through whose narrow interstices the sun’s rays can peep 
only intermittently. Even a man of almost completely dormant re- 
ligious consciousness could not fail to be impressed with the over-awing 
majesty of this work of God. 

The tract is one of two left by Mr. Holt for public use, and is reached 
by the second of two lanes leading to the lake from the public road. 
The second tract is on Chain Lake, a mile away. This is a mixed 
siand of pine, hemlock and hardwoods. It has an entrancing sylvan 
beauty all its own, but is in no way comparable with Cathedral Woods. 

‘Methods of logging have changed,” said Mr. Holt, while walking 
through the woods. “During the first era of lumbering in this country 
when pine was cut, oxen skidded the logs to the logging roads where 
they were piled on sleighs and hauled by horses to the river banks, 
and there decked for the spring drive. Many of these quiet little 
s'reams we pass here were the scenes of tremendous activity during the 
soring drives. It is hard, looking at them now, to realize the millions 
©: feet of logs they have carried down to the mills. 

“The oxen went out during the panic of 1893. They were killed and 
exten by the crews and never replaced. Horses are still in use doing 
much of the skidding once done by oxen, but even the horses are going 
rpidly in favor of tractors. A tractor can do the work of three teams 
ca the skidding trails. A tractor with a bull-dozer on the front is a 


Left—Virgin Woods Park on Chain Lake near Lakewood, Wis., another 
tract left by Holts and dedicated to public enjoyment 
Center—Giant white pine in clearing near Cathedral Woods. 
in vicinity rear their verdant tops 200 feet high 
Right—Trail leading through Virgin Woods Park on Chain Lake from 
public highway to a point on long and irregular wooded shoreline 
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mighty useful machine for making roads. The passing of the pines 
spelled the end of driving logs down the river. Hemlock rides low in 
the water, and hardwood will not float. Railroads took over the job 
of the rivers, and now motor trucks are replacing them. We have a 
number of tractors, and if we had not reached the end of our cut we 
would, no doubt, become a one-hundred percent tractor operation very 
soon. 

“It is amusing to look back over the scares the lumber industry has 
had. I remember my father telling me one time that the great market 
for lumber would soon disappear. That was when cement sidewalks 
began to be popular. Up to that time great quantities of our products 
were used for sidewalks. The same thing is true of wooden fences 
replaced by wire and streets which once used enormous quantities of 
lumber for plank roads and for paving blocks in city thoroughfares ; 
brick and cement took their places, but the lumber business never suf- 
fered visibly. 

“You hear some of the same kind of talk today with regard to insula- 
tion and fiber boards and asbestos materials. The truth is that most 
of these materials go in places where lumber was never used anyway. 
A product as basic and as universally accepted as lumber is never going 
to suffer from the introduction of new materials. There is new com- 
petition. That is true, but it makes for the production of better lumber, 
not the loss of the markct.” 

The Holt Hardwood Co., at Oconto, which is unaffected by the clos- 
ing of the Holt Lumber Co., is engaged in the manufacture of birch, 
maple and oak flooring, and is believed to be one of the finest flooring 
plants in the world. Donald S. DeWitt, son-in-law of W. A. Holt, and 
son of the vice-president and general manager, is superintendent of the 
plant. Donald DeWitt planned the mill and has run it since it was 
built. Donald is a skilled mechanic, a graduate of the Michigan College 
of Mines, at Houghton, Michigan. His first job on leaving school was 
designing the mill. 

In addition to flooring, the company also manufactures broom handles. 
The flooring business was established in 1893 at Reed City, Michigan, by 
W. E. Williams. It was removed to Traverse City in 1899, and to 
Oconto in 1916, being taken over two years later by the Holt Hardwood 
Co. In the fall of 1918 the same company took over the shoe-last block 
business of the Williams Bros., at Cadillac, Michigan, which had been 
established at Shelby in 1875, and moved to Manton ten years’ later. 
The block mill burned in 1924 and was not rebuilt. 

The Holt Hardwood Co. was incorporated in 1918, the officers at 
that time being William Arthur Holt, president; Walter L. DeWitt, 
vice-president and general manager; George H. Holt, treasurer, and 
Alfred Klass, secretary. George H. Holt was succeeded in 1922 by 
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Clinton F. DeWitt, who prior to the war was bookkeeper for the com- 12,000,000 and 13,000,000 feet of flooring. The company also manufac- done 
pany, and after that became sales manager. tures broom handles, which are incidental to the manufacture of flooring Thes 

Walter L. DeWitt, vice-president and general manager of the Holt and provides a means of using small squares. sumn 
Hardwood Co., spent the early part of his life in railroad service, and Here, as in the Holt Lumber Co., where an impressive record of Gove 
entered the lumber business with Walter N. Kelley, of Traverse City, long-term employment was established over more than half a century, ment 
Michigan, in 1901. In 1908 he entered the jobbing business in Chicago, excellent relations exist between the management and its employees. surve 
where he remained until 1914. From 1912 to 1918 he had charge of Every effort has been made to insure employees’ safety and comfort. All 
the business in the United States of the Seaman Kent Co., Ltd., of | Adjoining the workroom is a sanitary, fireproof lunch room, ventilated tigat 
Toronto, Canada. In 1914 Mr. DeWitt returned to Traverse City where and well lighted, and equipped with tables and benches. Near this room, monc 
he became associated with the W. E. Williams Co., at the same time in which employees can smoke without jeopardizing the company’s fire on tl 
carrying on his jobbing business and representing Seaman Kent. In other 
1916, with W. E. Williams, he bought the machinery and equipment hens: 
of the Williams Co., of Traverse City, moved it to Oconto and estab- Sess 
lished the business there. In 1918 he took entire charge of the Holt next. 
Hardwood Co., and built the business from practically nothing to its the 
present position of national importance. Mr. DeWitt, who is in his .* 
sixty-ninth year, is an ardent and enthusiastic golfer, jovial, a picture befor 
of health and well being, he is one of the best known and best liked atten 
flooring manufacturers in the United States. While he has no idea _ 
of retiring from business in the near future, he expects to do so some ° 
time, and he has a clearly defined idea of what he will do when that of ta 

Entering Cathedral Woods from Archibald Lake. Left, W. A. Holt; firey 

middle, Donald R. Holt; right, George R. Bauers, woods superintendent eer, 

r 

Donald R. Holt, W. A. Holt and George R. Bauers in front of one of in a 

many large white pines on shore of beautiful Archibald Lake the 

som 

day arrives. There are several locations near Oconto which he has - 

surveyed with a view to selecting one and developing it into a sporty Not 
golf course for his own use. 

The Holt Hardwood Co., fully electrified with individual push button Si 
controls for each machine, keeps material moving in one direction through of t 
the mill, rough lumber coming from the dry shed at one end, and fisc 
finished flooring moving into a warehouse at the other end. Yates Con 
Matchers used in the plant are the only machines using the shearing into 
principle for imparting a high finish to the hardwood, and the flooring que: 
comes from them with a polish that might have been produced by some app: 
special process applied after the manufacturing operation. This is true $10, 
of birds eye maple of intricate grain and figure. The result is all the, ; E , 2 that 
more remarkable since it is achieved without sacrifice of any time in ‘imsurance contracts, is a sanitary toilet, a system of lavatories, and em 
production. It is possible to get about 165 feet of maple a minute from shower baths with hot and cold water. : the 
an A-7 matcher, the product having a satiny finish, needing no sanding. _Two years or perhaps more will be required by the Holt Lumber Pre 

Average daily output of the plant is 40,000 feet of maple, birch, oak Co. to close its affairs and dispose of its stock of lumber in pile, amount- look 
and beech flooring in all widths and thicknesses. The company lists ing to over 27 million feet. When that has been accomplished, though, as 
148 items of hardwood flooring, and. has warehouse space for 2,000,000 the name of Holt will continue to be prominent in the manufacture of He 
feet of finished stock. The annual capacity of the plant is between wood products in the Holt Hardwood Co. plant. Even if this were not abe 

7 true, the Holt lumber dynasty beginning with D. R. Holt, and including fen: 
his sons, George, Charles and William Arthur, and his grandson, Donald, An 
has established the name as one which cannot be omitted in considering ma’ 
important contributors to the saga of northland logging. The name of doy 
Holt will always be both a monument and a milestone in the develop- p\ 

; : } 
Island in Archibald Lake on which Holt summer home is located. We 
Only access to island from fully wooded shore is by boat ing 
sin 
ment of the middle west and in the history of basic American industry. sor 
The tranquillity of their retirement from the lumber scene can be tha 
B likened to the passing of a noble figure in a great era, going to rest es 
with the infinite satisfaction of work well done, leaving an inspiring ms 
“- heritage to those who remain and those who will follow. = 
[ Advertisement | is 
ney 
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fate and National Economic Committee got 
away to a fairly reassuring start with no witch 
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Government Begins Economic Survey 
With Impressive Array of Statistics 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 13.—The much- 
investigation of the Sen- 


fires burning on the hearth, The opening state- 
ments of three Government economists and 
statisticians were a bit staggering in their vol- 
ume and complexities, but withal gave a gen- 
eral picture of the economic structure. To the 
extent that the economists stuck to facts and 


| figures, nobody seemed to have any particular 


quarrel with them. Where they seemed to have 
a tendency to offer prescriptions or cures, these 
were accepted as personal opinions of the indi- 
vidual and not of the Federal Government. 

The opening statements left little room for 
doubt that a lot of preliminary work had been 
done before public hearings got under way. 
These statements really amounted to a sort of 
summary of data in the possession of various 
Government agencies and departments, supple- 
mented with data gathered in certain specific 
surveys since the committee was organized. 

All indications point to a prolonged inves- 
tigation, with any new legislation dealing with 
monopolies, in a comprehensive way, dependent 
on the final conclusions of the committee. In 
other words, nobody looks for any compre- 
hensive anti-monopoly legislation during the 
session of Congress which will begin Jan. 3, 
next. Should some specific evil be disclosed as 
the inquiry progresses, it may well be that 
an effort toward its elimination will be made 
before the committee concludes its work. No 
attempt at a general revamping of the antitrust 
laws is in prospect in the immediate future. 
To make such an attempt would merely add 
more patches to an already complex structure 
of law. 

Most observers will be surprised if some 
fireworks do not develop as the investigation 
moves along. Generally speaking, however, 
there seems to be a determination to proceed 
in an orderly manner in the hope of developing 
the true situation, and then attempting to do 
something constructive in the interest of the 
whole national economy. 


Nothing Surer Than Continued Heavy Taxes 


Since the time approaches for submission 
of the Federal Government budget for the next 
fiscal year—due a couple of days after the new 
Congress convenes—hints are finding their way 
into print that the taxpayers may expect re- 
quests for about the same amount as was 
appropriated for the current fiscal year—around 
$10,000,000,000. Some who give the impression 
that they are in the know are saying that the 
“emphasis” on spending will be changed, but 
the volume remains about the same. Even the 
President -has let the press know he does not 
look for any substantial reduction in estimates 
as compared with this year’s appropriations. 
He has even hinted he would not be averse to 
new taxes to cover his expanded national de- 
fense program, should they be found necessary. 
Anyhow, it would appear that the taxpayers 
May as well order some more spinach and settle 
down to toting the heavy load for another year. 


PWA to Get More Emphasis Than WPA 


Mr. Ickes and his associates in the Public 
Works Administration are doing a bit of crow- 
ing over the volume of construction started 
since the President signed the new PWA bill 
some five and a half months ago. We are told 
that more than $1,000,000, 000 of work is now 
under construction. That is a fine record and, 
if Mr. Ickes and his staff feel like patting each 
other’s back a time or two, nobody will be 
disposed to take them to task. Certainly the 
hew program got under way much more quickly 


than the original public works program of the 
Roosevelt Administration, when, except for a 
prepared list of Federal projects, nearly every- 
thing had to start from scratch. With a billion 
dollars of public works under constructon, 
wheels are turning in many industries and large 
numbers of workers are employed who were 
idle six months ago, turning out materials, 
transporting them to the jobs and directly on 
the projects. The hints now going around 
include one that more emphasis will be placed 
on PWA type projects in the next fiscal year, 
and less on WPA. 


FOREST SERVICE OPPOSES LOCKING 
TIMBER IN NATIONAL PARKS 


San Francisco, Cauir., Dec. 10.—“The For- 
est Service will fight any proposed extension of 
national parks in California that will lock up 
national forest resources vital to the welfare 
and prosperity of the people of the State,” said 
Regional Forester S. B. Snow, chief of the 
California region, U. S. Forest Service. This 
applies to the proposed Kings Canyon national 
park and any other new parks which under 
National Park Service policy would be per- 
manently closed to all economic use and devel- 
opement and managed solely for special classes 
of recreation.” 


UPHOLDS MAHOGANY RATE 
INCREASE 


WasHuincrton, D. C.,. Dec. 10.—In a divided 
decision, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
today upheld railroad tariffs increasing the 
freight rates on mahogany lumber 10 percent, 
failing to find that such increase was unduly 
discriminatory or prejudicial in favor of walnut 
and other native woods of value, which under 
the 15 percent case were increased only 5 per- 
cent along with other domestic woods. 

Commissioner Caskie filed a dissenting 
opinion, concurred in by Commissioners Meyer, 
Eastman and Porter, holding that the “evi- 
dence is ample to show that the proposed action 


is unduly prejudicial to mahogany and unduly 
preferential of walnut, cherry and other na- 
tive woods of value,” and that “the schedules 
should be found not justified.” 

The proceeding—Investigation & Suspension 
Docket No. 4490—was an outgrowth of the 
general rate increase case, in which the carriers 
sought a flat 15 percent boost in freight rates. 
They were granted a 10 percent increase, except 
as to lumber. and certain other commodities. 
When the rate schedules placed mahogany in 
the 10 percent tables, the Mahogany Association 
(Inc.) brought action to suspend the 10 percent 
increase as to that product. Accordingly the 
increase was suspended until Dec. 25, 1938, 
pending investigation. Today’s decision is the 


result. The increase will become effective as 
of Dec. 22. 
FHA INSURANCE AUTHORIZATION 


INCREASED FROM $2 TO $3 BILLION 


WasHIncrTon, D. C., Dec. 13.—Authorization 
for the FHA was increased today from $2 bil- 
lion to $3 billion by President Roosevelt, in ac- 
cordance with recommendation of FHA Ad- 
ministrator Stewart McDonald, the President 
acting under authority conferred on him by 
the National Housing Act. On Dec. 1, Ad- 
ministrator McDonald pointed out, of the cur- 
rent authorization of $2 billion, the unobligated 
balance left was only $415 million, while mort- 
gages in process of appraisal Dec. 1 stood 
at $115 million, and new mortgages are 
being insured at the rate of $100 million 
a month, so that the original limitation 
would soon be reached. The Administrator 
gave it as his opinion that in 1940 the FHA 
will be able to operate the mutual insurance 
system at little or no expense to the Federal 
Government. Income from FHA’s insurance 
functions, including insurance premiums and ap- 
praisal fees, is at the rate of $1,000 a month, 
and it has available reserves of $23 million dol- 
lars, against which it had incurred net losses 
of only $153 thousand. 





Trade Agreements Leave 
Conservation Out in the Cold 


SEATTLE, WasH., Dec. 10.—“The Pacific 
Northwest particularly needs its old offshore 
markets,” said Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary- 
manager West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 
“We are an export industry; and successful 
forest culture, resting upon stable values, is 
hardly conceivable without offshore trade. But 
the State Department, through its “Lumber 
Declaration,” makes the restoration of West 
Coast lumber trade with the entire British Em- 
pire contingent upon opening our own domestic 
markets to the unlimited competition of lumber 
from the entire world. Whatever it may claim 
otherwise, this certainly is not a policy to en- 
courage reforestation. For many years, the na- 
tional Government has preached forest conser- 
vation. Forest industry has largely responded 
to the public interest in reforestation. But, in 
its foreign trade and tariff policies, the national 
Government tells our forest owners to make 
‘bricks without straw.’ Instead of a national 
policy making for security in the value of forest 
lands and growing crops, it declares a program 
for removing their present protection and sub- 
jecting them to the free and unfettered compe- 
tition of the entire world. Far from there being 
any danger of timber famine, the key question 
in forestry today is how we can utilize and sell 
all the trees that are growing. Progress in 
West Coast forestry is basically a matter of 


markets. The Government can not bring about 
sustained timber culture on nearly a third of the 
soil of the United States simply by preaching 
to its owners to grow trees. Forestry and land 
use must. be backed up by forestry in marketing 
and in public economics. We can not grow what 
we can not sell. The. Trade Agreements leave 
forest conservation out in the cold.” 





Gains Will Offset Losses Only 


If Consumption Increases 


ABERDEEN, WaASH., Dec. 10.—Col. W. B. 
Greeley, secretary-manager West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, here for a series of con- 
ferences with Grays Harbor lumbermen, speak- 
ing in regard to the British Trade Treaty, said: 
“We received some concession in certain types 
to the United Kingdom, but this affects only 
20 percent of the Northwest’s export lumber. 
However, this is the first dent in the high pref- 
erential wall built around the British Empire. 
On the other hand the State Department traded 
away all protection to American lumber in 
American markets. There is no protection 
left.” Col. Greeley said he thought American 
lumber mills could stand proposed free trade, 
provided the American domestic market. in- 
creases to a point where it can absorb Canadian 
lumber and still provide a market for Ameri- 
can lumber. He concluded: “We can’t do it 
the way things are today.” 
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Changes in Hardwood Wholesaling 
Noted on 50th Anniversary 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 12.—The North- 
western Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association— 
probably the oldest continuously active organ- 
ization of its kind in the country—rounded out a 
half-century of accomplishment on Dec. 5, when 
its “birthday anniversary” was celebrated by the 
fiftieth annual convention, followed by a social 
evening. Both phases of the program were 
staged at the Hotel Radisson here. 

Speakers reviewed the trials and tribulations, 
as well as the joys and satisfactions, of the five 
decades. After the business session they played 
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bridge and reminisced of “old times” when saw- 
mills dotted the banks of the Mississippi at the 
falls of St. Anthony and caulked boots splint- 
ered the wooden sidewalks of the pioneer lum- 
bering center. 


Address of the President 


T. T. Jones, of the T. T. Jones Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, retiring president, said in part: 

Primarily this association was formed by 
business men, who were competitors, to dis- 
cuss problems of mutual interest that had 
to do with lumber prices, grades and allied 
subjects. The complexion of the business of 
this association has changed in many ways 
ever the period of fifty years. Originally 
pine and northern hardwoods were the chief 
items of interest to the members, especially 
the grades of wood used by the millwork 
people. About 30 years ago the association 
members were devoting their entire time to 
northern hardwoods; later they began to 
deal in southern hardwoods also, and today 
they are handling all kinds of hardwood 
produced anywhere in the world that the lo- 
cal market may demand. 


The interest of our members now is fo- 
cused upon merchandising. There have been 
radical changes at different times in the 
past fifty years. About 1905 the last of the 
pine mills left Minneapolis and pine ceased 
to be the influential factor that it had been 
previously. In 1925 another radical change 
occurred. It was hardly noticed for a num- 
ber of years, At that time a new element 
entered the picture. This was marked by 
the beginning of an almost complete eco- 
nomic collapse in this section of the country. 
Between 1921 and 1926 an average of 60 
banks a year failed, owing to the very loose 
system in vogue and the small capital with 
which it had been possible to establish bank- 
ing institutions. We began losing ground as 
a manufacturing center, and where for years 
it had been possible to merchandise big 
blocks of stock, customers began to buy a 


car at a time, and to buy more often, where 
before they had placed their orders once or 
twice a year. 


From Volume to Single-Car Market 


In other words, we passed from a volume- 
buying to a single-car market. 

Big orders became very rare, and it re- 
quired three or four times as much effort to 
sell a car of lumber as had been necessary 
before. This condition was not noticeable 
in southern hardwoods until about 1930. 

The result of all this is that not many 
southern mills can afford to route salesmen 
through this territory, because the sales do 
not justify the expense. This condition nat- 
urally should help members of our associa- 
tion, but we have lost a great many of our 
wood-working plants in the last 12 years, so 
we are all bothered with the problem of in- 
sufficient volume. It is my hope that we will 
have a better economic situation in the State 
of Minnesota and adjoining States during 
the next decade. This should give our in- 
dustries more business and contribute to 
our own welfare. 

Hardwood is our primary interest, and 
the demand can only be helped by a better 
furniture business and by more and better 
homes building. Though the present priced 
home is being constructed almost entirely of 
ponderosa pine higher priced homes will fol- 
low as the country wins back its confidence. 
We will find when this happens that the de- 
mand for hardwoods will improve. 


Wage-Hour Law Discussed 


Wagner Act—This act will influence lum- 
ber prices eventually. At the present time 
it has increased wages in the South and de- 
creased them in the North. For some reason 
never explained during the time I have been 
alive, costs do not always affect prices. De- 
mand is what makes the market. Some op- 
erators have thought that the raising of 
wages would enable them to raise their 
prices. I don’t believe this, but I do believe 
that it will have some influence on prices 
eventually. 

Trade practices—lIt is necessary for me to 
mention this subject because we are likely 
during the next year to see quite a change 
in this phase of our business. The NRA per- 
mitted an eight percent discount to whole- 
salers. NRA was illegal and went out of ex- 
istence, but not the eight percent. It has 
been retained by some mills as a trade prac- 
tice, though a great many mills have done 
away with it, and through it all there never 
has been any real definition of the term 
“wholesaler.” This indefinite terminology 
has created such misunderstanding that in 
some cases it has been interpreted as apply- 
ing only to volume buyers. In other cases 
it has been given to retail line buyers and 
to wholesale-retail yards, as well as to other 
firms referred to as wholesalers. 


The matter has caused so much confusion 
in merchandising that it is the belief in 
many quarters that there will be a change 
in procedure of giving, if there is any giv- 
ing, of discounts. 

All the way through the hardwood pro- 
gram crops out the fact that the cost of sell- 
ing under the present method of buying has 
increased so much that a very difficult situa- 
tion has been created for the merchandiser. 
Perhaps as volume increases and other dif- 
ficulties are ironed out the business of mem- 
bers of this association will improve. This, 
I hope, is a development to which we can 
look forward during 1939. 

In his annual report Secretary J. F. Hayden 
reviewed the history of the association, recalling 
that it was organized on Jan. 30, 1889, and that 
32 men have served as its presidents. J. N. Nind, 
the report noted, was secretary for the first ten 
years and he was succeeded by Mr. Hayden, 
who has occupied the position for the past four 
decades. In the earlier years, Mr. Hayden 
stated, the organization was composed not only 





of wholesalers and manufacturers of hardwood 
lumber, but of concerns in the sash and door 
manufacturing industry in the Twin Cities and 
adjacent territory. 


Reports Are Presented 


Brief reports were submitted by Treasurer 
D. F. O’Leary, Chairman F. K. Ware of the 
arbitration committee, T. E. Youngblood, chair- 
man of the forestry committee, and others. 

Mr. Ware reported that “the conduct of the 
members has been so far above reproach that 
not a single case has been brought up for ar- 
bitration.” 

“IT am rather upset by the movement in the 
South relative to prices,” commented H. B. Sut- 
ton, reporting for the statistical committee. 
“First, quotations were advanced. Then with 
the passage of the Wage-Hour law these ad- 
vances were cancelled. Later a $2 decrease was 
announced. Now no one knows just what the 
correct prices are, what they should be, or what 
they will be a week from now.” 


Season Getting Off to Good Start 


At this point L. O. Taylor, general manager 
of the Shevlin Pine Sales Co., was introduced. 
In a few words of acknowledgement he re- 
marked that “This season is getting off to the 
best start we’ve seen in a long time.” 

A general discussion followed relative to 
shipping and switching charges. The subject of 
the State forest service was introduced, and 
there developed a strong sentiment that steps 
be taken to have Grover Conzet reinstated as 





— 














T. E. YOUNGBLOOD, 
St. Paul, Minn.; 
Forestry Chairman 


D. F. O'LEARY, 
Hopkins, Minn.; 
Re-elected Treasurer 


State forester, or connected in some other way 
with the State conservation department. A com- 
mittee will be named to lay the situation before 
the newly elected governor, Harold E. Stassen. 


The New Officers 


At the conclusion of the business session H. B. 
Sutton of the Twin City Hardwood Lumber 
Co., St. Paul, was elected president to succeed 
Mr. Jones. 

N. C. Bennett, Northwestern Hardwood Co., 
Minneapolis, was elected vice-president to suc- 
ceed Mr. Sutton, and D. F. O’Leary, Pioneer 
Lumber Co., Hopkins, Minn., and J. F. Hay- 
den, were re-elected treasurer and secretary, re- 
spectively. 

Mr. Jones was elected chairman of the board 
of arbitration, with T. E. Youngblood, F. K. 
Ware, F. H. Peshau and G. W. Critten as the 
other members. 
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December 17, 1938 


Chicago Building Industry 
Unites for More Activity 


Nearly 350 leaders in the building industry of 
Chicago met in a dinner session, Dec. 13, and 
set the machinery in motion for a strong “re- 
construction” era in the second largest city of 
the nation. The definite result of the meeting 
was the formal organization of the Chicago 
Building Congress Inc., with Elmer C. Jensen, 
head of the Illinois Society of Architects, as 
president. 

Present at the historic gathering were the 
active heads of dozens 
of concerns and associa- 
tions interested in the 
building industry. It 
was the first time in the 
city’s history that all of 
the various factors of 
the business combined 





CHARLES M. HINES, 
Chicago; 
Director New Chicago 
Building Congress Inc. 





their efforts for the 
good of Chicago con- 
struction. The Chicago 
Building Congress 
includes material manu- 
facturers and  distrib- 
utors, architects, engi- 
neers, contractors, 
realtors, and representatives of labor groups 
and planning agencies. 


One of the initial purposes of the congress 
formed is stated in the constitution as follows: 
“To correlate and unite into -an- effective or- 
ganization individuals, firms, corporations and 
labor unions, directly or indirectly engaged in 
or related to the building industry in its widest 
scope, so as to cultivate the spirit of good will 
and co-operation within the industry and pro- 
mote the general welfare of the community.” 


More Building Means More Work 


In delivering the opening address, Mr. Jen- 
sen stressed the point that the building indus- 
try of the U. S. is one of the most important 
in regard to employment, and that at present 
it has no head nor central correlating office. 
He said that he believes Chicago is on the 
threshold of a period of reconstruction, which 
will be of great benefit to the entire building 
industry. Mr. Jensen and fellow speakers of 
the evening called attention to the challenge of 
the city’s slum areas. It is beli-ved that the 
newly organized congress will get behind pro- 
posed legislation to authorize public service 
building corporations for clearance projects. 

The principal speaker was Thomas S. Holden, 
president of the New York Building Congress 
and vice president of F. W. Dodge Corp. He 
told the Chicagoans that conditions are perfect 
at present for the formation of their infant 
group to concentrate an attack on building. He 
said that indications for the coming year’s 
construction are so favorable that one is tempted 
to be over-optimistic. 


Foresees Good Building Era 


“It is quite conceivable that we may be on 
the verge of a sustained building revival that 
may continue without interruption for several 
years. Subject, of course, to further shocks 
Irom Washington and Europe business confi- 
dence is stronger and more realistically based 
on economic facts than for a long time. The 
Dodge estimates for 1939, purposely conserva- 
tive to take account of remaining uncertainties 





in the picture, are for a general 20 percent in- 
crease in the building volume.” 


Mr. Holden said that total construction con- 
tracts in the 37 eastern States were 15 percent 
behind last year July 31, had caught up with 
last year at the close of October and were 100 
million dollars ahead of 1938 at the end of No- 
vember. 

Working with President Jensen in the new 
organization will be: vice presidents, J. S. 
Warterfield, Arthur Kruggel, John Holabird, 
Frank Randall, and B. T. Wheeler; secretary, 
Paul D. Angell; treasurer, Charles M. toeLaer; 
directors, Charles Hines of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., Joshua d’Esposito, Thomas Mor- 
gan, Patrick Sullivan, Henry Crown, Charles 
Joern, Leo Corboy, R. G. Creviston and Oscar 
Reum. 





Glass Company Wins Award of 
Merit 


The Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. is the 
holder of the National Glass Distributors Asso- 
ciation’s first annual award of merit for out- 
standing industrial accomplishments during 
1938. The award was based on the window- 
conditioning campaign which the company 
sponsored throvghout the country and a com- 
prehensive manual it furnished to dealers on 
modern store front construction using struc- 
tural glass. 

The award was presented at the. opening ses- 


sion of the Association’s annual convention in 
Chicago, Nov. 30. One of the principal speak- 
ers at the convention was John D. Biggers, 
president of LOF, and recently director of the 
National unemployment census, who said that 
America is moving into “a giass age which 
may be fully as significant and revolutionary 
as was the iron age.” 


Warning that all industry must be increas- 
ingly alert to the rapid changes in modes of 
living, especially in fields of housing and trans- 
portation, Mr. Biggers said that “as this ad- 
vance goes forward, it is up to the members 
of each industry to unite in satisfying new 
needs through newer and better products, and 
not to waste time fighting among themselves 
for ‘what is left’ of an outdated market.” 





To Move Mill to New Timber; 
Will Have 50 Million 
Capacity 


San Francisco, CALir., Dec.  10.—The 
Davies-Johnson Lumber Co., operators of a mill 
and box factory at Calpine, Calif, has com- 
pleted negotiations with the Calaveras Land & 
Timber Co. for a long term lease and sale of 
stumpage on a 26,000-acre virgin tract in Cala- 
veras County. Present plans of the lumber 
company call for the removal of the mill from 
Calpine to San Antone Crossing, near Arnold, 
on the Ebbetts Pass Highway, where its erec- 
tion will include complete modernization, ac- 
cording to announcement from the local office 
by Frank N. Blagen, president. The new mill 
and box factory in Calaveras County will be 
capable of cutting more than 50,000,000 feet 
annually. Products will be hauled by motor 
truck to Valley Springs, 36 miles away, for 
rail shipment. Howard W. Blagen is sales 
manager. 






































146 Carroll St., 





FRY-FULTON LUMBER COMPANY 


Hardwoods...Plywoods...Pine 


We sincerely thank our customers for their many favors during the 
past year, and hope our friendly business relations will continue 
through 1939 and for years to come. 
Fulton Immediate Service, carrying in St. Louis complete stocks of 
Northern and Southern Hardwoods, Ponderosa, California Sugar Pine, 
Northern White Pine, Plywoods of Pine, Fir, Hardwoods. 








We will continue to offer Fry- 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
































ALABAMA RIVER 


LUMBER COMPANY, 
Montgomery, Ala. 





\ Long Leaf and Short Leaf. 








! Members, Southern Pine Ass‘n. 


| Let us show you Quality and Service that will merit your 
repeat orders for kiln dried or air dried Dowicide-treated 


Dipped, Eased Edge Dimension, No. 1 and No. 2 Common, 
Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Finish, Boards, Railroad and Car | 
Material—mixed or straight cars. 


Address all Correspondence to Montgomery, Ala. | 


COOSA RIVER 


LUMBER CORP. 
Wetumpka, Ala. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


LONG LEAF and SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE 
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The POahens of * 
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: Wish You a 
| Merry Christmas ; 


Our wish is that the happiness of 3 
j Christmas be with you through : 
‘te all of 1939. And thank you for 

your confidence and for the favor 

of your patronage through these 
many years. 


Sabine Lumber Co. : 


SALES OFFICE: 4 
Arcade Bidg., ST.LOUIS, MO. % 
MILLS: , 
Zwolle, La. f 
Trinity, Texas hy 
New Willard, Texas 
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CHAPMAN & DEWEY 
LUMBER COMPANY 


* Memphis, Tenn. x 
Manufacturers of high grade 


OAK FLOORING 


AND 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


from famous St. Francis Basin 


Wire for quotations. 





Yard Stock Specialist 
SOUTHERN 


il HES IE Gx 
HARDWOODS 


CARS 
D-SAWED 


Prompt attention to inquiries 
and orders. Write today. 










TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEX. 


December 17, 1988 


Say 80% 
of Middle West 
Building Material Dealers 


Seventy-nine and one-half percent of the 550 retail lumber dealers from the 
Midwest, who attended the marketing clinic and management conference sponsored 
by Johns-Manville in Chicago, Dec. 12, anticipate that their 1939 sales volume 
will be upward, it was revealed by a survey made during the meeting. Fourteen 
percent foresee sales similar to 1938, and only two percent believe that the coming 


year will have a declining sales volume. 


While not all of the dealers present filled out the forms distributed at the forenoon 
session, the great majority did and the percentile figures are regarded as a fair 
cross-section of sentiment. Among other interesting points revealed upon checking 
through the hundreds of answers were the following: 44 percent of the yards 
represented did a business this year of between $50,000-$150,000, 27 percent were 
below $50,000, and 28 percent topped $150,000; 43 percent reported an increase 
in sales volume over 1937, and 54 percent had less; 5414 percent plan to expand 
their consumer sales force in 1939, and 36 percent of the yards represented have 
instituted a “package” selling policy since Jan. 1, 1934. : 


A large part of the dealers present for the 
annual clinic had attended meetings in past 
years, and knew that the time, money and en- 
ergy spent in coming, in some case hundreds 
of miles, would be well justified. From the 
applause at the end of the all-day session, it 
was clear that no one was disappointed. 

P. A. Andrews, vice president of Johns- 
Manville, was introduced by Earl Boyle, sales 
manager in the Chicago office, and discussed 
the “Industry Outlook for 1939.” Mr. Andrews 
regards conditions as more favorable than a 
year ago, since inventories are low and public 
confidence is better. He said that the building 
industry is leading all others, and, therefore, 
he believes that the present general improve- 
ment is on solid ground. There is more money 
in circulation now than during the past four 
or five years, according to the speaker. 


Predicts Annual House Show 


“Our real job is merchandising what we have 
to sell,” declared Mr. Andrews. “Our indus- 
try has made great progress in the past ten 
years, and the home of today gives more value 
and costs less than in 1929. I believe that the 
time will come when the building industry will 
hold an annual show just as does the automo- 
bile industry now.” 

If conditions remain at their present level, 
it was predicted by the speaker that 400,000 
houses would be built by private parties next 
year, and another 100,000 as public housing 
units. The dealers were urged to decide what 
they will do to offer the consumer what he 
wants in the way of a residence. 

Following Mr. Andrews’ talk was one of the 
numerous skits and films shown at intervals 
throughout the all-day clinic. This particular 
one concerned the open bidding in a contractor’s 
office by six lumber dealers for the materials 
bill on a house he was going to build. 

A. A. Hood, manager of the Housing Guild 
outlined a formula for profitable retailing, 
which received an attentive hearing. He urged 
the necessity of dealers quoting a “package 
price” on houses, which includes the materials 
and labor. “We must take business in through 
the front door of our lumber yard offices, in- 
stead of having it go first through the backdoor 
of the contractor,” he stated. The dealers were 
urged to recognize the direct relationship be- 
tween service, control, and profit. 

Mr. Hood, then gave a proved formula for 
profitable retailing, which had as its first point 
the establishment of the lumber yard as the 
community’s “Building Industry Headquarters.” 
He said that this could be done by: training 


the personnel in management problems and 
sales direction; developing an efficient system 
of controlled selling instead of auctioning off 
lumber bills; providing adequate and diversified 
stocks; organizing attractive consumer displays 
and customers room; installing a program of 
financing consumer sales; using wherever possi- 
ble a pricing system combining labor and mate- 
rials; arranging to secure a profit on all mate- 
rials going into each home sold, and organizing 
a construction and materials service group to 
deliver a completed home or any of the “Big 60” 
packaged products. 


Formula for Profitable Retailing 


Continuing the formula, Mr. Hood advised 
the dealers to: select, train, equip and super- 
vise the selling man power to creatively follow 
up every lead to business; arrange service quar- 
ters for contractors and architects; organize 
local construction industry factory group with 
themselves as general manager and contractors 
as superintendents; tell consumers about the 
“Big 60” service for sale, and make it easy for 
them to buy from you. As a last “ingredient” 
in the formula, the speaker urged the expan- 
sion of advertising, promotion, and direct sales 
work logically until consumers get the habit of 
coming to the lumber yard first, the contractors 
are busy, and the whole organization is operat- 
ing to capacity. 

Several times during his talk Mr. Hood em- 
phasized the importance of retailers recogniz- 
ing the place women in their communities have 
in today’s house building activities. He made 
the significant statement that 85 percent of the 
business of a building materials dealer gener- 
ates with women. 


Schools to Be Shorter 


H. D. Bates, assistant manager of the Hous- 
ing Guild, spoke briefly about the Johns-Man- 
ville training schools which will be held dur- 
ing this winter. Instead of covering two weeks 
as in the past, the 1939 courses will require 
eight days for beginners and six days for those 
repeating the work. Nothing has been elimi- 
nated from the course, but the students will be 
divided and sub-divided into groups for more 
practicality. For example, men attending from 
large city yards will be together as will those 
from smaller towns. The manuals have been 
re-written, and other alterations made in the 
study course. 

The dealers and guests present for the clinic 
were feted with a luncheon by Johns-Manville 
at noon, after which they heard an entertain- 
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December 17, 1988 


Retailers Told “One Stop” Service Is 
Key to More Business 


ing talk by Nathaniel Leverone, president of 
the Automatic Canteen Co. of America, Chi- 
cago. 

Wisconsin Salesman Rewarded 


It was announced that Carl R. Krause of the 
N. J. Braun Lumber Co., Jefferson, Wis., had 
earned membership in the J-M First 100 Club, 
but could not be present to receive the gift 
watch presented by the company to graduates 
of its school who sell 100 jobs involving a ma- 
terials bill of $150 or more within fifteen 
months after finishing the training course. Mr. 
Braun acknowledged the announcement in the 
behalf of his employee. 

The afternoon program was well broken up 
with more films and dialog skits, which were 
interspersed between the addresses of L. C. 
Hart, general sales manager, and Mr. Hood. 
Mr. Hart gave his listeners some valuable and 
appreciated advice on how they could get maxi- 
mum return for their advertising outlay, and 
displayed a chart to bear out his points. 


Advertising Advice Is Given 


It has been found out through analyses that 
the cost per inquiry is lowest in February for a 
dealer, and highest in June (five and one-half 
times greater than during February). He, 





A. A. HOOD; 
New York; 


Manager of J-M 
Housing Guild 


P. A. ANDREWS, 
New York; 


Vice President 
Johns-Manville 


therefore, recommended that retailers spend 50 
percent of their annual advertising apportion- 
ment during the first four months of the year. 
The reason for the greatest return being re- 
ceived in the first one-third of a year is due to 
people looking ahead out of winter into spring 
and planning new homes or improvements on 
present ones, deciding to buy new screens and 
paint them during the winter, planning to re- 
place broken sidewalks, thinking over a new 
exterior paint job, and various other tasks 
which naturally associate themselves with 
the coming of spring. 

Mr. Hart said that the second largest chunk 
of advertising expenditure is well placed if 
spent during the two months following summer 
vacations, usually September and October. The 
balance of a retailer’s fund for advertising 
should be spread over the warm months, and 
the tail end of the year when business is usu- 
ally at a lower ebb. 


New Home Merchandising Plan 


_The Johns-Manville building at the New 
York World’s Fair next summer was described 
by Mr. Hart, who said that the strategic posi- 
tion of the structure assures its being seen by 


15,000,000 visitors. The theme of the exhibi- 
tion building will be to sell dealer one-stop 
service, and to make the public conscious of 
the fact that the lumber yard is a community’s 
building materials headquarters. The displays 
will feature the “package home” for sale on 
monthly payments. 

A merchandising plan to promote the sale of 
new houses on a national scale was announced 
by Mr. Hart. Ten homes, designed by na- 
tionally known architects, will be available to 
J-M dealers through the Guildway Small 
Homes Club (Inc.). They are to be sold lo- 
cally on FHA terms, and built by local con- 
tractors co-operating with their dealers. These 
places will be advertised nationally by Johns- 
Manville as typical examples of what the home 
owner can secure in a house today from his 
community building industry. The new 1939 
edition of the “Home Idea Book” was an- 
nounced and briefly described as the show win- 
dow of the building industry from which the 
consumer can select all the major packaged 
jobs the industry has to sell. It will feature 
the ten homes mentioned above. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 14.—The Johns- 
Manville clinic here today was attended by 250 
building material dealers. The speakers in- 
cluded P. A. Andrews, vice president of Johns- 
Manville, A. A. Hood, manager of the com- 
pany’s Housing Guild, Mr. Hood’s assistant, 
H. D. Bates, and L. C. Hart, general sales 
manager of the concern. The program was the 
same as is being given at other clinics through- 
out the country this season. W. G. Wendland, 
local J-M district manager, was active in ar- 
ranging the all-day meeting. 

Dealers learned about community housing 
guilds where contractors, architects, financing 
agencies, material men and others are organ- 
ized into one-stop service stores to better take 
care of consumers. 

It was the opinion of those present that 1939 
would have an upward sales trend, that more 
money would be spent in advertising, and that 
there would be an expansion in sales forces. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 12.—An alert and en- 
thusiastic gathering of 260 New England build- 
ing material dealers attended the initial hous- 
ing guild merchandising clinic as guest of 
Johns-Manville, Dec. 2. P. A. Andrews, New 
York, vice president of Johns-Manville, opened 
the all-day meeting, which included the same 
main speakers who are appearing at other 
clinics. 

At the noon luncheon, Samuel P. Allison, a 
director of the Babson Institute, reviewed, 
“Profit Possibilities in 1939.” A definite up- 
swing is seen in nearly all lines of industry. 
He warned against some of the absurd plans 
for so-called “social security,” and expressed 
astonishment at recent remarks of two local po- 
litical leaders, heretofore regarded as conserva- 
tive, advocating an old age pension system more 
drastic than the Townsend plan. 

Before leaving the tables, A. A. Hood, di- 
rector of the Housing Guild, called Linwood E. 
Hart, Warwick, R. I., and Lawrence F. 
Hughes, New Bedford, Mass., to the platform, 
and announced that they had qualified as mem- 
bers of the “First 100 Sales Club” as Guild 
participants. Mr. Hood said that of 650 lum- 
ber salesmen who had entered this contest, 35 
had attained the sales goal. The two salesmen 
were presented with gold 17-jewel Hamilton 
watches by Johns-Manville. 





A RAILROAD employee in 1937 had eight 
chances of getting hurt in a million working 
hours compared with 31 chances, 15 years ago. 





LUMBER CO. 


ALAMOGORDO, NEW MEXICO 


Southwest Lumber Company 
and all its employes send 
you Best Wishes for a Joyous 
Christmas. We greatly ap- 
preciate the patronage and 
support you have given us 
during 1938 and hope that 
health, happiness and pros- 
perity will be yours in full 
measure all through the 
coming year. 
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100% Dealer Distribution 


We solicit business from lumber 
dealers and supply them with ali 


SOUTHERN and WESTERN WOODS 


P. M. BARGER LUMBER CO. 


WASHINGTON, D MOORESVILLE, N.C. 


.C. 
418 Colorado Bidg. 
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Raine and Raine, Inc. 
RAINELLE, W. VA. 


Appalachian Hardwoods 
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GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
332 $. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 0366 




















Here's What’s New 


Portable, Electric Sander Is Time 
and Labor Saver 


The Syracuse GuildTool Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
has just announced a nine-pound portable, elec- 
tric belt sander known as the GuildSander, 
Type A-2. Light in weight, it is usable in any 





position and has the power to do all types of 
sanding. Where paints, varnishes and other 
surfacing materials are to be removed it is said 
to be.a valuable time and labor saver. The 
GuildSander is built with a die-cast aluminum 
frame and the abrasive belts are of the endless 
type traveling 600 feet per minute. The sander 
is equipped with a 110-volt universal motor. A 
folder describing the machine will: be sent on 
request to the manufacturer. There is no obli- 
gation. 


Offers Aluminum Surface Roofing 
and Shingles 


Certain-teed Products Corp., 100 E. 42nd St., 
New York City, has just announced its Alumi- 
num Surface roofing and shingles. The roofing 
is made with new, improved ceramic granules 
which expose their flat sides to give a bright, 
metallic finish. According to the manufacturer, 
the roofing, so prepared, reflects heat instead of 
absorbing it, offers greater resistance to staining 
and, through its insulating properties, helps keep 
interiors cool in hot weather and warm in cold 
weather. The first cost of this new material is 
only slighter higher than the customary roofing 
or shingles of its type and is said to cost much 
less than if aluminum paint were applied to the 
roof after it is laid. The folder giving complete 
details and showing exactly what Aluminum 
Surface roofing looks like may be had without 
obligation from the manufacturer. 


Catalog Lists and Describes 
Plywoods, Allied Products 


The United States Plywood Corp., 616 W. 
46th St., New York City, has just issued the 
latest edition of “The Plywood Catalog,” which, 
according to the manufacturer, is the most 
elaborate work of its type thus far produced in 
the plywood field. The new catalog is sub- 
stantially larger and more detailed than any of 
the previous issues. It is of general interest 
to anyone engaged in the building or wood- 
working fields. The catalog contains a thor- 
ough description and illustration of the uses of 
each of the company’s products, which include 
Weldbord, Weldwood, Algonite, Knotty West- 
ern Cedar. and. matched sets of deluxe panels 
faced with the finest imported and domestic 
veneers. Architectural plywood, curved panels, 
seat backs, air craft and marine plywood are 
also produced to specification. A copy of the 
catalog may be obtained,-without. obligation, on 
request to the manufacturer. 


New Outside Paint Primer Has Many 
Valuable Features 


The Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
has announced a new outside primer known as 
SWP Undercoater No. 450. The following 
features are claimed for the new product: seals 
new and unpainted lumber or surfaces badly 
weathered; uniforms surfaces; has exceptional 
hiding power, shows excellent penetration and 
adhesion and is of high pigment concentration; 
dries to a uniform dull sheen and comes pre- 
pared ready to use; may be tinted a suitable 
shade for a ground color. Further particulars 
may be had from the manufacturer. There is 
no obligation. 


New Type Spike Turns As It Drives; 
Holds Tight 


The Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has just announced Double-Grip 
spikes, made in diameters and lengths “to suit 
every purpose”. A Double-Grip spike turns as 
it drives and, under stress, acts as right hand 
and left hand threads giving remarkable hold- 
ing power. Anyone who works with lumber or 
timber should be interested in this development. 
The spikes cost more per unit than the old 








types but, according to the manufacturer, one 
does the work of three old style spikes and 
holds indefinitely. Samples of the spikes with 
which to make tests may be obtained without 
obligation from the manufacturer. 


Catalog on Color Hardware 
Offered Free to Dealers 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, 
Ill., one of the country’s leading manufacturers 
and jobbers of hardware, is now offering a color- 
ful dealer help in the form of its illustrated 
catalog, No. 83D, “Today’s Hardware”. The 
hardware, shown in color, comprises a combina- 
tion of metal and plastic material which lends 
itself to present-day home decoration. A number 
of rooms showing the “eye appeal” of Hibbard 
Patrician hardware are reproduced in the cata- 
log through the co-operation of the Celotex 
Corp. and the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
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The catalogs will carry the retail price of the 
hardware and are most suitable for the dealer 
to show or to give to his prospective customers, 
The company will furnish as many catalogs as 
each dealer needs. All requests should call for 
catalog 83D. There is no obligation. 


New Dual Cup-Wheel Grinding 


Produces Better Sawing 


E. C. Atkins & Co., 460 S. Illinois St., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., recently announced a new type 
of circular saw for woodworkers and metal 
cutters. It eliminates the tendency to heat the 
rim of the saw and burn the material being cut. 
This new line of clearance grind saws, also 





known as cup wheel grinds, is a name which 
refers to the clearance established between the 
teeth and the cut material. Beginning at the 
outer edge of the circular saw or knife, the 
blade surface is dished out microscopically by 
special clearance grinding. Only at the rim 
which is at the extreme edge of the cutting 
teeth is the metal of full thickness. There it is 
the same gauge as the center. The relief area 
is not to be confused with grinds such as hollow 
and planer which have some flat full-gauge sur- 
face the full depth of the teeth. Clearance 
means free running of the saw with smoother 
cuts and less effort by the operator. These fea- 
tures are easily converted into higher produc- 
tion. A circular mitre saw, a glue joint rip 
saw, a high speed steel saw, certain heading 
cutters, veneer knives, and several types of 
metal saws, all of Atkins special “silver steel,” 
are included in the new line. Full details may 
be secured from the company. There is no 
obligation. 


Protects Paint and Lumber From 
Inside and Out 


The Marietta Paint & Color Co., Marietta, 
Ohio, manufacturer of paint, varnishes and in- 
dustrial finishes since 1898, recently published 
a booklet, “Peel-kill,” which explains how to 
combat moisture, the cause of 80 percent of 
outside paint failures, according to the manu- 
facturer. The action of moisture on lumber 
and paint, the hidden dangers, blister box tests, 
moisture problems presented by modern con- 
struction and places to look for moisture before 
painting are discussed. The blister box test 
conducted in the Marietta-designed testing ma- 
chine showed results which caused the company 
to develop a primer known as the Peel-kill Pig- 
ment Primer. The primer is said to allow the 
absorption of from 10 to 14 percent less mois- 
ture, bonds excellently with wood and offers 
improved protection from inside as well as the 
outside. A copy of “Peel-kill” may be obtained 
free from the manufacturer. 


New Light-Weight Panel for Interior 
Wall Finish 


The Armstrong Cork Co., building materials 
division, Lancaster, Pa., has just issued a new 
illustrated booklet, showing in full color 32 
patterns of “Monowall,” a modern one-piece 
wall panel for residential and commercial in- 
teriors. The booklet answers questions most 
frequently asked about the material and gives 
instructions for installing and cleaning and 
recommended moldings and their applications. 
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Monowall, made of wood fibreboard, is light in 
weight and has patterns which run from plain 
colors and tile designs to rare wood and marble 
effects. The glossy finish of the material is 
tough, but flexible, and will not crack or peel, 
according to the manufacturer. Over 100,000 
installations of Monowall are said to have been 
made in the Philadelphia area alone. The book- 
let may be obtained free by writing to the com- 
pany’s building materials division. 


Catalog Shows Tools ‘Engineered 
for Industry" 


Walker-Turner Co., (Inc.), 35128 Berckman 
St., Plainfield, N. J., manufacturer of tools and 
hardware specialties, has just announced its 
new catalog, “Power Tools—Engineered For 
Industry.” The catalog gives full details about 
the company’s woodworking tools, including 
its new “two-machine mill,” a 10-inch tilting 
arbor saw and 6-inch jointer, which according 
to the manufacturer is a money saver for yards 
without any power tools, as well as for yards 
which operate a mill. This equipment will 
cut to full 3-inch depth, angle cut to 45 de- 
grees through 2-inch stock on a level table and 
do corner rabbeting. It will plane smooth and 
accurate at 12,000 cuts per minute with triple 
knives. Many new engineering features will 
be found on the machines shown in the catalog, 
features which are certain to have an influence 
on manufacturing and maintenance costs in the 
woodworking industry. Light power tools are 





emphasized as the days of irregular production 
programs, short working hours and keen com- 
petition call for top-notch production and low- 
cost equipment. The Walker-Turner catalog 
will be sent on request to the manufacturer. 
There is no obligation. 





Men Form New Union, Suggest 
Wage Cut, Get Mill Started 


BELLINGHAM, WaASH., Dec. 13.—The big 
cargo plant of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, this city, resumed operations yesterday. 
The plant has been closed since July 1 because 
of disagreement between management and la- 
bor. In the meantime, most of the crew is said 
to have seceded from the local International 
Woodworkers of America Union, and formed 
a new organization which is termed Indepen- 
dent Lumber Workers Union. The members of 
the new organization went to the company with 
a demand that the mill be started under terms 
of an agreement which embraces a wage cut 
of 60 cents per day, which makes the mini- 
mum or basic wage $4.40 a day, or 55 cents 
an hour. The men were enthusiastic about 


getting back to work, and the prospect of pay 
checks for Christmas. 
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See what this new AY Xe 


sheathing has to O| CF. 


Tuts New Home in Warren, Ohio, is 
stronger and better protected because of 
its Temseal Sheathing. Supplied by East 
Ohio Lumber Company. Wholesaler: 
Interstate Sash & Door Co. 


Armstrong’s TEMSEAL— 
an efficient insulating 
sheathing—is vapor-sealed 
against moisture 


OW, for the first time, you can offer 
customers an insulating sheathing 
that combines asphalt coating with tough 
kraft paper reinforcement! It is Arm- 
strong’s Temseal, the sheathing that 
offers unusual strength, high resistance 
to air and moisture infiltration, and ex- 
ceptional insulating efficiency. 
Armstrong’s Temseal, a Temlok prod- 


uct, is an efficient fibreboard insula- 
tion. It is sealed on both sides and all 


edges with asphalt. This factory-applied 
finish makes the use of building paper 
or felt unnecessary. Temseal adds strength 
and rigidity, and in addition aids rapid 
construction. 

Temseal is made in the standard sheath- 
ing thickness of 2545”, and in sheets 4’ 
wide by 6’, 7’, 8'6”, 9’, 9’6”, 10’, and 12’ 





Tats Diacram shows how Temseal is guarded 
against moisture and air a ern by its coating 
of asphalt and paper on both sides and edges. 


long. The advantages of Temseal Sheath- 
ing are available to dealer and builder 
at no extra cost. 

Get the complete story of this new 
Armstrong’s Temlok product. Write 
today for samples and full de- 


tails. For your convenience, an © 
inquiry coupon is printed below. 





ARMSTRONG CorK CoMPANY 
Building Materials Division 
987 Concord Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me samples and complete 
information about the new Armstrong’s 
TEMSEAL Sheathing. 


Armstrong’s TEMLOK INSULATION 


DE LUXE INTERIOR FINISHES 


LATH TEMSEAL SHEATHING 
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Wage-Hour Law 


Needs Clarification, Court 
Test, Says Administrator 


Elmer F. Andrews, administrator of the 
Wage-Hour Law, speaking before 250 members 
of the Trade Association Executives Forum 
and their guests in Chicago, Dec. 8, reviewed 
the efforts of his department to establish cor- 
rect conceptions of the intent of the law and, 
facing a barrage of prepared questions, an- 
swered these to the best of his ability insofar 
as they generally applied to industry. O. J. 
Libert, in charge of the Chicago wage-hour of- 
fice, 379 Federal Bldg., which serves a mid- 
Western area covering twelve States, also spoke 
briefly. 

Administrator Andrews stated that if the 
Act is serving its purpose it has been mainly 
due to the assistance of trade associations and 
trade publications. Mr. Andrews, terming the 
law as “the dryest subject I have ever heard 
of,” expressed the opinion that there should be 
a-clear-cut test case of the constitutionality of 
the law and that legislative action should be 
taken at the next session of Congress to correct 
the weak points and make additions necessary 
to allow completion of the intent of the Act. 

Industry committees will be formed as soon 
as possible, according to Mr. Andrews. Lack 
of funds and a staff to service such committees 
is hindering their formation. A committee for 
the lumber industry is not among the first 
seven or eight now contemplated. Eath com- 
mittee will cover from ten to fifty “NRA code 
divisions.” Members of industry committees 
will receive $5.00 per day while serving and 
their chairman is always to be a representative 
of the public and not one from the industry or 
labor group. 

It must be remembered that a ruling by the 
administrator on a specific question protects 
the company only from prosecution instigated 
by the Wage-Hour division, but offers no pro- 
tection against suit started by an employee or a 
labor group. 

There are two questions on which the ad- 
ministrator cannot give a fast rule, and these 
two questions are the most important ones to 
confront any industry at present—Is your busi- 
ness subject to the law and, secondly, are all 
of your employees, other than those specifically 
exempt in the Act, covered by the law, or 
only those actually working on or handling 
goods for interstate orders? 

Adopting, all along the line, a broad interpre- 
tation of the Act, it seems to be the intent to 
place any organization under the law if it 
produces, handles or works on products capable 
of being shipped in interstate commerce. Al- 
though a firm may buy its raw material in 
one State, manufacture its products in the same 
state, and sell the finished goods in the same 
State, its employees would be covered by the 
Act if the broad interpretation is followed. An- 
other phase which the administrator might in- 
clude would be competition by an intrastate 
business against one covered by the Act. In 
this case, if it is decided that competition by 
the intrastate company is unfair to the other, 
the intrastate company would then be placed 
under the Act. 

It is an increasing certainty that the Wage- 
Hour administration will seek the enactment of 
uniform State laws to prevent such competi- 
tion. It is doubtful, however, if there ever will 
be uniform State labor laws, due to the fact 
that “pressure” on individual legislators would 
defeat such plans. 

In the case of a business having dual func- 
tions, either that of manufacturer-retailer or 


wholesaler-retailer, the retail sales will not ex- 
empt the entire firm, although employees in 
the retail end will be exempt. If the retail 
operation is in a separate establishment every- 
one in that establishment would be exempt, in- 
cluding packers, watchmen, etc. If, however, 
both functions are housed in the same building 
only the employees engaged in actual retail 
wrapping and delivery would be exempt. Many 
firms are finding it easier, when there is doubt 
about the exemption of a few employees, .to 
include everyone in the company in order to 
not have a separate bookkeeping operation, 
check, etc. A careful record of each employee’s 
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activity should be kept, particularly as to wages, 
so that such a record will agree with social 
security payments. If the two records can be 
combined this will be more economical and pre- 
— the possibility of a variance in the rec- 
ords. 

It is important to observe that a workweek 
is any period of seven consecutive workdays, 
A workweek may commence on any day, but 
the employer must refrain from shifting work- 
weeks about in any way which would assist 
him in evading the Act. The forty-four hours 
in any workweek may be worked in any way 
which the employer chooses. Thus in an ex- 
treme case the employer might require his men 
to work four hours per week for eleven hours 
daily. In such case no overtime need be paid. 
Sundays and holidays may be treated by the 
employer just as any other day. 

To avoid inference that the purchaser for re- 
sale in interstate commerce knew of the condi- 
tions under which the goods were produced, it 
is recommended that he require from the manu- 
facturer a statement, preferably on the invoice, 
certifying that the goods were not produced 
under less than minimum conditions required by 
the Wage-Hour Law. 


All Wood Office-House Shows 


Preservative’s Effectiveness 


KaLAMAzoo, Micu., Dec. 12. — Symbolizing 
the importance of wood as a construction ma- 
terial, an attractive one-story office-house, built 
throughout of lumber treated with toxic, water- 
repellent preservatives, has recently been com- 
pleted here. Erected by the Protection Prod- 
ucts Manufacturing Co., maker of preservative 
solutions for seventeen years, and creator three 
years ago of Woodlife Water-Repellent Toxic 








Preserver and Permatol “A” Woodlife Toxic, 
this unique test-structure bears the appropriate 


name of “Woodlife House.” The house has 
been built to prove the resistance of toxic- 
treated wood to decay and stain under actual 
weather conditions through a period of years, 
in corroboration of successful laboratory ex- 
periments under simulated weather conditions. 

Every bit of Woodlife House is wood. From 
the very first, the artist’s specifications for a 
termite shield were deliberately omitted. Start- 
ing with the plates, all framing is yellow pine, 
immersed for three minutes in the preserva- 
tive. Ten-inch red cedar siding also received 
a three-minute dip. ; , 

Among many notable achievements in this 
task of keeping wood as nearly perfect as pos- 
sible, here is the first and one of the most im- 
portant. Boston Corners were used on this 
building. This means that each board laps the 
end of the siding at the corner of the building 
and nails are driven through the siding into the 
end grain of the other board at the corner. No 
metal corners or trim are used over the corner, 


and thus the end grain is left exposed. For two 
weeks, without prime, this wood was exposed 
in mid-summer to alternating high humidity 
and hot sunshine, in addition to two rainstorms 
lasting about twenty-four hours each. Not a 
single split or check occurred nor was there 
any indication of warping. Today, five months 
later, there still is no indication of failure at 
these Boston Corners and not a single joint 





The illustrations show 
exterior of WOODLIFE 
HOUSE, pine - paneled 
interior office, the com- 
pany's modern research 
laboratory, and two 
Kolle flasks from the 
laboratory showing fun- 
gus growth almost con- 
cealing untreated wood 
samples, whereas treated 
pieces are not even 
touched 





has opened. The siding to this date is per- 


ect. } 
Both double hung and casement windows in 
the building were furnished by the Whittier 
Lumber & Millwork Co., of Newark, N. J. All 
were dipped in Woodlife for three minutes. Not 
only do the double-hung windows slide up and 
down easily, but the casement windows close 
snugly and without sticking. ; : 
A portion of the roof of Woodlife House 1s 
utilized as an open-air laboratory or proving 
ground. Three-quarter inch fir plywood panel- 
ing is used here. One white prime, and one 
finish coat of white paint, have been given this 
plywood, which is exposed constantly to the 
elements. Time is relied on to show the ability 
of treated wood parts to resist moisture an 
water to a point where they do not shrink, 
swell, warp or twist, and are proof against 
decay and blue stain. Of almost equal interest 
is the protection the wood receives against 
checking, splitting and grain raising, and the 
greatly improved stain, varnish, enamel and 
paint finishes. 
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Amemcanfiumberman 


FHA Insured Mortgages Now “Cover” 
Farm Building 


The new Federal Housing Administration’s 
farm mortgage insurance program was put 
under way during the week of Dec. 12. In 
Illinois, three mortgagee conferences were held 
in various sections of the State. 

Long advocated by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN as one of the most potential markets for 
the sale of lumber and other building materials, 
the demand from the farms will soon become a 
noticeable one. Dealers should become thor- 
oughly acquainted with every detail of the Act 
as it affects rural business and plan to capi- 
talize on the prospects among the 7,000,000 
farms of the country. 

At the final meeting, Dec. 13, in Chicago, 
approximately sixty representatives of Chicago 
lending institutions discussed details of the pro- 
gram which was provided for in amendments 
to the National Housing Act passed last Feb- 
ruary 3. Conferences had been held prev iously 
at Springfield and Rockford. 

The meeting, called by John R. O'Conner, 
State director of the FHA, was for the purpose 
of acquainting FHA private mortgage lenders 
with rules, regulations and underwriting tech- 
niques employed in handling farm mortgages. 
The FHA was represented by Gael Sullivan, 
associate State director, Roger M. Brown, chief 
farm reviewer, Leo Cotter, chief State under- 
writer, and Emmitt Turner, State supervisor. 

The FHA farm mortgage insurance program 
is supplementary to the work of other public 
and private agencies operating in the farm 
mortgage field and is in no sense a duplication 
of the functions of established agencies. In 
spite of existence of other agencies in the field 
it is probable that a large group of farm fam- 
ilies will find the FHA program the only solu- 
tion to their home financing problems. So called 
“part time” farms have been overlooked in the 
home financing structure of the country and 
the program should be of particular value to 


dealers in the farm areas. 

Both the rules and regulations and the under- 
writing procedure applied to farm mortgages 
are broadly similar to those in effect in the 
urban program. The Act does stipulate, how- 
ever, that 15 percent of the farm loans must 
be applied to additions or repair of the prop- 
erty. Farm and urban rules and regulations 
are similar in allowing a maximum of $16,000, 
representing not more than 80 or sometimes 90 
percent of the appraised value of the property. 
Interest rates, amortization provisions, charges, 
etc., are the same as are the repayment periods 
of 20 or sometimes 25 years. The maximum 
interest rate is 5 percent. 


From the lenders’ standpoint, the FHA insur- 
ance on farms, “part time,” “incidental,” or 
going concerns, should enable such institutions 
to gain a greater public market by extending 
assistance to a new group of families in their 
district. Procedure for handling farm mort- 
gages is so similar to that of the urban variety 
that institutions should be able to take care 
of the new type of mortgage with little diffi- 
culty. Liquidity of this type of loan, as with 
mortgages under other phases of the National 
Housing Act, is assured through FHA insur- 
ance. 

Lending institutions will be able to service 
applications quickly only if borrowers sub- 
mit “sound” applications which conform to FHA 
standards. Dealers familiar with the FHA 
urban mortgage insurance program are in a 
position to understand in a general way what 
applications would and what would not meet 
with FHA approval. The differences between 
urban and farm mortgage underwriting proce- 
dure are the outgrowth of the fact that a farm 
is both a home and a business property. FHA 
risk rating valuation procedure must take this 
into account. 


Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Lumber Sales Club Holds Monthly 


Battrmore, Mp., Dec. 12.—The monthly meet- 
ing of the Baltimore and Washington Lumber 
Sales Club was held Dec. 5 in the Longfellow 
Hotel here. The good work done in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and in other mar- 
kets by the Northeast Salesmen’s Conference 
was emphasized, the sessions in New York of 
that body having been attended by several dele- 
gates from the Baltimore and Washington unit. 
The Northeast conference was formed one year 
ago and has rapidly increased in membership. 
The body here was represented by G. V. Fred- 
erickson, of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., who 
is president of the group, and by Arthur V. 
Charshee, the secretary. 





Tacoma Lumbermen's Club Holds 
Annual Banquet 


Tacoma, Wasu., Dec. 10.—Paul Billings, 
manager Mountain Lumber Co., was announced 
as the new president of the Tacoma Lumber- 
men’s Club at the 19th annual banquet of that 
organization in the Army and Navy room of 
the Hotel Winthrop here last night. He suc- 
ceeds James Dempsey, president of the Dempsey 
Lumber Co. 

Other new officers announced at the meeting 
included Charles Hurley, of the Pacific Na- 
tional Lumber Co., vice president; Paul Smith, 
of the Wheeler Osgood Sales Corporation, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Trustees: Axel Oxholm, managing director 
Pacific Forest Industries; Grant Hellar, secre- 


tary Heidner & Co.; S. S. Waterman, and 
D. C. Salley, superintendent of the Peterman 
Manufacturing Co. 

Scott Z. Henderson, Tacoma attorney, was 
the principal speaker at the gathering, which 
attracted hundreds ‘of lumbermen from all parts 
of the Pacific Northwest. He discussed changes 
in American government and the need to get 
back to the fundamental principles of the Con- 
stitution, 


Club Has New Assistant Secretary 


New Orveans, La., Dec. 12.—Jos. W. 
Stamps has been named assistant secretary of 
the New Orleans Lumbermen’s Club, to suc- 
ceed Robert J. Fine. The club maintains an 
office in the Hotel Roosevelt. The new assist- 
ant secretary is a son of Jesse Stamps, repre- 
sentative in New Orleans of the Natalbany 
Lumber Co. 

Members of the club held a stag dinner at 
the Colonial Club on Dec. 8. R. N. Temple- 
man, chairman of the Retailers’ division, was 
assisted by Louis Riecke and E. G. Boh in 
arranging for the event. 








New. Club Incorporated 


San FERNANDO, Ca.ir., Dec. 10. — The 
San Fernando Lumbermen’s Club was incorpo- 
rated recently in Los Angeles County. Incor- 
porators are: Frank Jackson, A. G. Hansen, 
North Hollywood; J. P. Cronin, Van Nuys, 
Calif.; Jack H. Fairfield, San Fernando, and 
A. W. Larsen, Reseda. 
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Sending to you 

our good wishes 

for CHRISTMAS 
HAPPINESS 





One of the real joys of this 
happy holiday season is the 
opportunity it brings to send 
this Christmas wish to our 
customers and friends. 


We hope you will find hap- 
piness at Christmas and abun- 
dant success and prosperity 
all through 1939. 


Thanking you for your gen- 
erous patronage during 1938, 
we assure you that the com- 
ing year will find us eager 
to serve you in the best pos- 
sible way. 


Headquarters for 
Quality Products in 


PONDEROSA 
PINE 


— Lumber Mills Inc. 
McNary, Arizona 


Mills at Flagstaff and 
McNary, Arizona 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
PHOENIX, ARIZ.— ® ® "MR, ontative 


CHICAGO — > Siatnger = Sone, Sparro 


NEW YORK a AJ jepann, See Fifth a 
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December 17, 1938 


NATIONAL PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS and ORDERS 


Wasurncrton, D. C., Dec. 10.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s report for two weeks ended Dec. 3, for forty-eight 
weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1938 and 1937 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of identical 


mills for the corresponding period of 1937: 


3 Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
TWO WEEKS: Mills 1938 of 193 1938 of 1937 1938 of 1937 
Softwoods: 
ees 3.) 2 55,336,000 105 58,867,000 132 54,411,000 127 
a eee, ree Rete ae 153,286,000 132 162,144,000 136 193,441,000 147 
Western Pine ............. 5 ainiviite deals Seda: Se 101,431,000 116 120,183,000 130 164,116,000 185 
GOCE MOBWOOE: oc cccccccccccceceesonce 13 14,162,000 107 12,499,000 95 10,682,000 101 
Southerm CyPPesS ccccccccccccccccce aweeeres 10 4,466,000 82 5,297,000 144 4,256,000 145 
Northern Pine ............+++ sedi enaeeieed 10 30,000 ma 3,471,000 123 2,736,000 122 
Northern Hemlozk ...........00+-eeeeeee ci 1,893,000 71 3,988,000 198 4,211,000 264 
es ce ewasenenaee es 436 330,604,000 119 366,449,000 132 433,853,000 155 
dwood 
Seatheen Haréweeds Se EE eee ee t72 9,507,000 88 12,731,000 131 11,170,000 176 
Northern Hardwoods ........ccceeeeees ies mae 3,646,000 47 3,381,000 128 4,236,000 226 
i a ...cccccsacseaveceaseeess 00 13,153,000 71 16,112,000 131 15,406,000 187 
a cane wucicdeiioies aaa 508 343,757,000 116 382,561,000 132 449,259,000 156 
CO PENCE ceccvccccovocevcees berteweeé ou No report for week ended Dec. 3, 1938. 
Maple FIOOring€ ...cccccccccccccccccccssecees NO report for week ended Dec. 3, 1938. 
FORTY-EIGHT WEEKS: 
Softwoods 
Southern Pine ...........ccccccccecccccecces 132 1,482,306,000 87 1,587,881,000 97 1,587,109,000 101 
ns once cnueenetinnenncededll 143 3,754,346,000 78 3,934,928,000 79 3,952,180,000 88 
I as. een geeathnanndete 122 2,803,173,000 79 2,994,437,000 86 3,078,181,000 95 
Se: DOE ., Kocisiccbacdceecessosees 13 308,903,000 70 318,562,000 75 317,746,000 82 
Southern Cypress ........cccccsececcecccees 9 118,074,000 82 107,390,000 81 93,745,000 79 
EE nice vast dtaeswsceweundoweesas 10 91,403,000 59 91,093,000 72 86,830,000 74 
Northern Hemlock ...........ccccccceececce 18 76,502,000 63 63,919,000 71 69,912,000 86 
Total Softwoods ..............:- epieont . 447 8,634,707,000 79 9,098,210,000 84 9,185,703,000 92 
Hardwoods: 
Southern Hardwoods ...........ccceceeccess +80 244,102,000 ° 260,740,000 . 267,257,000 . 
Northern Hardwoods ..................22.2. 18 103,723,000 70 69,590,000 57 68,790,000 67 
Total Hardwoods ..............ecceeeccees 98 347,825,000  * 330,330,000 . 336,047,000 
TEE BMUENEE on ccccccecccéocccceeoceseses 527 8,982,532,000 . 9,428,540,000 . 9,521,750,000 ‘ 
Oak Flooring .......... valaaaiinnteaanienesaladh 65 333,246,000 100 327,327,000 102 360,865,000 135 
Maple Flooring*® ............s. peehennenent - 14 40,574,000 68 43,606,000 75 43,443,000 90 


*No report for last year. tUnits of production. 


**47 weeks, 





West Coast Review 


[Special radiogram to American Lumserman] 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec, 14.—The 151 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills, giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended Dec. 10, reported: 
Production 177,351,000 


Shipments 169,273,000 4.55% under production 
Orders 208,508,000 17.57% over production 


A group of 143 mills, whose production re- 


ports for 1938 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 


erage weekly cut for forty-nine weeks: 


AGF ecdeathsecedonesa tence aedes 99,795,000 

ae 78,425,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 

Pets EOL woken awhbe tC bene wheanes 87,273,000 


A group of 151 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended Dec. 10 was 177,351,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
ee 65,922,000 91,666,000 101,060,000 

Domestic 

cargo... 68,215,000 82,370,000 162,521,000 
Export - 16,988,000 16,324,000 47,026,000 
Local ..... 18,148,000 pe eee eee 
169,273,000 208,508,000 310,607,000 


A group of 143 identical mills, whose re- 
ports of production, shipments and orders are 
complete for 1937 and 1938 to date, reported as 


follows: Aver. for 2 
wks. ended Aver. for 49 wks. ended 
Dec. 10, Dec. 10, Dec. 11, 
1938 1938 1937 
Production 87,273,000 78,425,000 99,795,000 
Shipments 82,794,000 81,758,000 103,070,000 
Orders 102,359,000 82,696,000 92,722,000 





Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
New Orteans, La., Dec. 14.—Following is a 
summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for two weeks ended Dec. 10: 


Average weekly number of mills, 113; 
Units,+ 91 


Total for 
Two Weeks 
Three-year average production*... 56,066,000 
ACEURL PFOGUCTION ...cccccccccecces 53,429,000 
DEE. co dig nenee oe be aawa.oweas 53,006,000 
Eee eee 52,148,000 


Number of mills, 116; Units,} 91 
On Dec. 10, 1938 
eo a , rere reer ee 55,371,000 
Unsold stocks .ceccccees secetesce BUROe ee 
*October, 1934, to October, 1937. , 
#Unit is 308,000 feet of “3-year average’ 
production. 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasurncton, D. C., Dec. 10.—Following is statement for eight groups of identical mills and 
two groups of hardwood flooring plants of unfilled orders and gross stock footage on Dec. 3: 

















No. of Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 

Softwoods— Mills 1938 1937 1938 1937 
Te etd son cdecewowe ee 104 56,401,000 44,559,000 411,400,000 447,544,000 
i a ia a nian ewe we oie 143 275,990,000 247,217,000 902,911,000 1,035,983,000 
ED since nd ue meetueeeus 120 205,881,000 111,139,000 1,727,799,000 1,851,501,000 
California Redwood............. . 13 24,998,000 23,753,000 300,304,000 301,818,000 
Southern Cypress ............... 10 5,943,000 4,623,000 204,778,000 180,841,000 
EE EE ccc ccccckcecteeees 10 4,260,000 3,561,000 157,464,000 164,889,000 
Northern Hemlock® ............. 12 10,971,000 5,645,000 117,684,000 107,939,000 

Total Softwoods............. 412 584,444,000 440,497,000 3,822,340,000 4,090,515,000 
Southern Hardwoods ........ = t72 40,700,000 34,874,000 233,006,000 238,489,000 
Northern Hardwoods® ........... 16 16,949,000 14,269,000 141,848,000 122,741,000 

Total Hardwoods ......... . “$8 57,649,000 49,143,000 $74,854,000 361,230,000 

Dt PE ciceecscotsvecs 488 642,093,000 489,640,000 4,197,194,000 4,451,745,000 


Flooring— 
Oak Flooring 


eereeeee 


Maple, Beech & Birch Fig 
*Unfilled orders reported by 12 and 16 mills respectively; stocks 


eee eee eeee 


by 17 mills. 


TUnits. 


Western Pine Summary 


PortLanp, Ore., Dec. 10.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operation of 
identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended Dec. 3: 

Report of an average of 121 mills: 


Total for 2 Weeks Ended 


Dec. 3, 1938 Dec. 4, 1937 
Production ...... 101,431,000 87,522,000 
Shipments ....... 120,183,000 92,750,000 
Orders received... 164,116,000 88,500,000 


Report of an average of 120 mills: 


Dec. 3, 1938 Dec. 4, 1937 
Unfilled orders... 205,881,000 111,139,000 
Gross stocks ....1,727,799,000 1,851,501,000 


Report of 120 identical mills: 


c———T otal for Year———_ 
1938 1937 


Production ...... 2,754,602,000 3,469,655,000 
Shipments .......2,937,198,000 3,391,053,000 
Orders ......cseee 3,016,360,000 3,165,737,000 





Flooring Order Calls for 
500 Carloads 


New York Ciry, Dec. 12.— An order call- 
ing for 7,000,000 square feet of hardwood block 
flooring, costing around $1,000,000 was recently 
forwarded to the E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. The flooring, the largest order ever 
placed, is to be installed in the $65,000,000 hous- 
ing project here, financed and owned by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

Over 500 carloads of flooring will be used, 
requiring 13,000 oak trees for the rough lumber. 
Shipments will be made over a period of two 
years. The flooring will consist of square 
blocks, ranging in size from 634 inches to 11% 
inches. It will be installed in mastic over con- 
crete subfloors. 

The flooring for this project is enough to 
floor about 10,000 average size residences. The 
largest previous hardwood flooring order in 
this country, the Chicago Post Office, also fur- 
nished by Bruce, consisted of about 2,000,000 
feet. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








For the first time in many years the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN pre-Christmas issue fails to 
find a new Christmas poem by Douglas Malloch 
ready for setting up. His annual message of 
good cheer has been looked for by most of our 
readers, we know, and read with an uplift of 
the heart and perhaps a smile or tear. It seems 
fitting, this first Christmas after his passing, 
to reprint here the first two Christmas poems 
he wrote for this journal. He was young in 
those days, a little didactic, with a touch of 
youth’s melancholy and more than a touch of 
homesickness. He remained young in heart to 
the end, his style and his viewpoint mellowed 
and broadened, but he never wrote any truer 
poetry than these lines written in his youth: 


The Signs of Mirth 


Whence come the emblems of our Christmas 
time, 
The bright insignia of our Christmas mirth? 
From running seas? From caverns in the 
earth? 
From hands of workmen dripping sweat and 
grime? 
Where are the emblems of our Christmas born? 
’Mid whirring wheels? ’Mid thunders of the 
loom? 
Do they awaken in the mighty gloom 
Where men toil ever, be it night or morn? 


Nay, never here, where molten metals run, 
Nor where the fingers fashion woof and 
thread, 
i _ the wreaths that deck the table 
ea 
Or garlands gathered for the Christmas fun. 
It is the forest yields the joyful sign 
That lights the hearth and beautifies the board 
To celebrate the birthday of the Lord 
To celebrate earth’s season most divine. 


The holly berry gleams in every hall; 
The tiny spruce, ablaze with candle light 
Illuminates the tender Christmas night 
And paints gay shadows on the cottage wall. 
How short our day of feasting and of cheer! 
What little time our Christmas taper glows! 
While, ’mid the hollys and the mistletoes, 
The forest keeps its Christmas all the year. 


"Merry Christmas" 


Around the bunkhouse stove we sit 
In camp on Christmas Eve, 

When supper’s done an’ pipes are lit, 
And try to make believe 

Thet Christmas doesn’t bother us, 
Thet Christmas we’ve forgot— 

And yet we know thet ev’ry cuss 
Is thinkin’ quite a lot. 


Now Christmas is a time of cheer, 
Er it’s supposed to be, 

The merry time of all the year, 

An’ yet it seems to me 

Thet Christmas is the bluest day 
In all the calendar— 

When you're up-river fur away 
There ain’t no lonesomer. 


Fer there’s a wife in town, perhaps, 
Er else a kid or two, 

Er waitin’ fer the single chaps, 
A girl thet’s fond an’ true. 

An’ though you try to bluff an’ stall, 
You can’t yourself deceive— 

I guess the toughest time of all 
Is this same Christmas Eve. 


And so you sit an’ smoke an’ smoke, 
An’ smoke like kingdom come, 

But no one laughs at no one’s joke 
An’ ev’ry face is glum. 

You start a game of sixty-six 
To drive away the dumps 

But fail to watch your pardner’s tricks 
An’ can’t remember trumps. 


With ev’rything it’s just the same— 
With pedro, cribbage, tunk— 

Until at last, you quit the game 
And tumble to your bunk. 

There’s nothin’ under heaven’s dome, 
Hard work, bad luck or booze 

Like Christmas Eve away from home 
To give a man the blues. 


“They who scoff at politeness forget 
that it is the polish that shows the grain.” 





NEWS AND 
VIEWS OF 





50 YEARS AGO 


From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








Insurance companies consider 
sawmills, planing mills and sash 
and door factories most hazard- 
ous risks. The premiums asked 
by the old line companies on 
such risks are enormous; and 
thus it is that many mill owners 
have become members of mu- 
tual companies, and again others 
carry their own insurance. It is 
now proposed to organize such a 
corporation at Winona, Minn. 
A meeting has been held and 
a committee appointed to in- 
vestigate and report on a plan 
of organization. It is to be 
formed with stockholders in 
Eau Claire, Chippewa Falls, 
Winona, La Crosse and Du- 
buque. Only first class risks 
will be taken and all mills in- 
sured, and it is proposed that 
old mills be covered with iron 
and provided with automatic 





sprinklers. It is true that there 
are few mills anywhere that 
would be acceptable risks with- 
out* much additional expense, 
but as the danger from fire is 
reduced to a minimum and the 
exorbitant rates of the regular 
companies avoided, such im- 
provement would be a saving of 
money in the long run. The 
Winona mill owners are paying 
all the way from $3.75 to $8 
per hundred for their insurance 
at present, and a movement of 
this kind shows elements of suc- 
cess on the face of it. 
* * * ; 

The Preble Machine Work 
Co., Chicago, has just finished 
a dimension planer for the 
Marsh & Bingham Co. of this 
city, which is considered the 
largest machine of the kind in 
the country. 





One of the heaviest timber 
transactions of the week which 
came to the notice of our re- 
porters was the purchase by 
John R. Davis, of the Phillips 
Lumber Co., at Phillips, Wis., 
on the Wisconsin Central, of 
the timber property of the 
Neenah Lumber Co., Neenah, 
Wis., which company is com- 
posed of H. Smith, E. C. Van 
Ostrand, Henry Sherry and 
S. A. Cook. The timber has 
been known as the Sailor Creek 
tract, containing something like 
90,000,000 feet, and sold for 
$330,000, the transfer being con- 
cluded on Monday. Mr. Davis 
has for a long time been an 
extensive operator, and it is 
very probable that he will con- 
solidate these interests now and 
change the style of the concern 
to the J. R. Davis Lumber Co. 


Long Leaf 
Lumber Co. 


Wishes You 


A Happy 


Christmas 
Season 


and a Joyful and 
Prosperous 
NEW YEAR 





Appalachian 


HARDWOODS 


Lumber of distinguished 
beauty and serviceabilty 


We specialize in Oak and Poplar. 


Soft-textured high-quality Appal- 
achian lumber, well-manufactured. 
Careful attention to inquiries and 
orders, Let us hear from you. 


WILDERNESS 
LUMBER CO. 


NALLEN, W. VA. 


J is DUSTRIA 


ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 












YELLOW PINE 


Timbers, chemically treated to 


prevent stain. 









Eased Edge Dimension 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins | 


3oston, Mass., Dec. 12.—An_ outstanding 
subject for discussion at the series of annual 
meetings of State associations held in New 
Haven, Conn., Manchester, N. H., and climax- 
ing with the annual of the Massachusetts asso- 
ciation at the Somerset in Boston on Saturday 
—was the trade problem in connection with the 
salvaging, processing and marketing of the vast 
store of down logs in all New England States, 
in the area ‘covered by the September hurricane 
and floods. That the rank and file of the tim- 
ber owners, sawmill operators and lumber dis- 
tributors generally approve the basic plans of 
Forest Service in dealing with this log salvag- 
ing problem is apparent on all sides. The dis- 
aster of Sept. 21, 1938, involved the greatest 
property loss ever known in this country, but 
recovery has been rapid. 


WEST COAST WOODS—November water 
receipts at Boston of fir and hemlock reached 
a total of 11,866,738 feet, the largest monthly 
total since September, 1937. The total for the 
first 11 months of the year is 72,275,737 feet, 
against an average in the previous eight 
years of 110,809,911 feet. The yards are di- 
viding current purchases about equally be- 
tween “pick-up” small lots at the distribution 
yards and storage terminals, and regular 
yard schedules for delivery in the early 
spring in rounding out yard stocks. Unsold 
lots, both in the form of spot stocks and 
transit parcels, are well below normal and 
are moving freely as offered. The market 
position is definitely stronger. Many local 
distributors are holding the discount from 
page 16 of the West Coast list at $9.50. Some 
are still at $10, but tending toward $9.50, 
as mill prices are from 50 cents to $1 higher 
than in early November. For British Colum- 
bia lots of fir dimension, the cost to dealers 
is 50 cents to $1 lower. Small dimension from 
local stocks sells to dealers at $29.50 for 2,000 
feet or over, with a $1 mark-up for lots under 
2,000 feet. Hemlock is inactive, and easier 


in price, with the differential under fir at $2 
to $2.50. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—The yards are not 
moving much spruce and have thus far shown 
little tendency to place round-lot orders for 
spring delivery for re-stocking. Combined 
requirements of yards and industrials are 
just about taking care of current production, 
now at the lowest point of the year, as many 
plants are out of action until fresh logs sup- 
plies can be secured. Demand continues for 
2x8-, 2x10- and 2x12-inch matched plank for 
the permanent restoration of mill and factory 
roofs carried away in the September hurri- 
cane. Prices delivered at Boston rate points 
range from $35@37 for the 8-inch, up to 
$40@43 for the 10- and 12-inch, the higher 
figure calling for all 16-foot lengths. The 
eall for dry boards is tapering off, but there 
are no surplus offerings at mills, with de- 
livered prices to Boston points at $32@34 for 
the 6- and 7-inch, and $34@37 for the 8-inch, 
dressed. 


LATH AND SHINGLES — Standard spruce 
lath, 1%-inch, are steady at $3.50@3.75 per 
thousand, and the 1%-inch at $4@4.25. East- 
ern white cedar shingles are quite firm and 
active at per square: Extra’s, $4.25; clears, 
$3.85, and 2nd clears, $3.25. The West Coast 
red cedars are unsettled as to price, produc- 
tion having caught up with demand, and 
mills are curtailing. Washington prices are 
5 to 15 cents lower, and a few British Co- 
lumbia mills have reduced quotations, but 
most of the standard British Columbia brands 
are offered—delivered at New England points, 
at, per square: No. 1 Perfections, $5.20, with 
the 16-inch 5X No. 1 at $4.62; No. 2, $3.62, 
and No. 3, $3.22. Waterborne lots from local 
storage to dealers, if kiln dried and fresh, 
are held at $5.50 to as high as $5.72 for the 
No. 1 Perfections, and the 5X No. 1 at $4.77@5; 
No. 2 at $4.05@4.25, and No. 3 at $3.45@3.65. 
The local supply is ample but not excessive, 
and buying in small lots has been, active. 


PINE BOXBOARDS—tThere is little or no 
forward buying by the box shops, as the prob- 
able price trend through 1939 is so uncer- 
tain. Old stocks on the mill yards are ample, 





and, as current consumption at the shops is 
at the low point of the year, few sales are 
noted. Most shippers are holding rigidly to 
the price level that had prevailed prior to 
the September disaster. There have been sales 
of inch round edge as low as $12 f. o. b. the 
mill yards, with the wider lots held at $14@15. 
Many operators are clearing their own down 
timber to produce next season’s log supply. 


Of the 260 dealers and other guests of Johns- 
Manville at its initial merchandising clinic of 
the 1939 series held at the Hotel Bradford, Bos- 
ton, on Dec. 2, there were one or more from 
each of 104 dealer firms in Massachusetts, 28 
in Rhode Island, 11 in New Hampshire, 9 in 
Maine, 7 in Vermont and 5 in Connecticut. The 
dealers in western Connecticut will attend the 
New York clinic to be held at the Hotel Roose- 
velt on Dec. 20. 


President LaMar, of the New England 
Wholesale Lumber Association, has appointed 
the following committee to co-operate with the 
Federal Timber Salvage Corp. in developing a 
market for its lumber product: Horace 
Bailey, chairman; David Osborn, Blanchard 
Lumber Co.; T. H. Shepard, Shepard & Morse 
Lumber Co.; Roy E. Denison, Denison-Cannon 
Co.; Morton A. Klein, Lawrence & Klein, 
Fitchburg ; and Frank Turgeon, Turgeon Bros., 
Lewiston, Me. 


The badges worn at the annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts Retail Lumber Association 
at the Hotel Somerset, Boston, on Saturday, 
Dec. 10, were fashioned from a piece of quar- 
ter-inch native pine, 2’4x2'4-inch bearing the 
legend “Buy white pine from storm felled tim- 
ber and boost New England,” the creation of 
Charles P. Cronk, of Wellesley, Mass., a field 
worker for the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, now performing a special emergency 
service in connection with salvaging the down 
trees in New England forests. 


Trustees of the estate of M. Frank Lucas, 
at West Newton, Mass., announce the sale by 
public auction on Wednesday, Dec. 14, of all 
mill buildings, machinery and power plant lo- 
cated on Lucas Court in West Newton. This 
was an old established house trim plant. Mr. 
Lucas died in 1932. 


Horace A. Bailey, of Bailey & Delano Lum- 
ber Co., 100 Milk Street, Boston, returned last 
week from one of his annual hunting trips into 
the wilds of Aroostook County in Maine. His 
party bagged plenty of game, but was marooned 
for a time in camp by heavy snows. With 
deer draped over each mud guard, a full day, 
sun-up to sun-down, was required to move five 
miles, from camp to the main road, but it was 
great fun, says Mr. Bailey. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mid-winter weather late in November has 
brought an early drop in retail yard activities, 
and movement of stock from wholesale yards 
or from storage is limited to current needs only, 
though in the intercoastal trade the tendency to 
place round-lot orders for early spring deliv- 
ery continues as the outstanding feature of the 
market. The gain of 50 cents to a full $1 in 
local delivered prices for dimension fir, for 
January and February loading, has been held 
here. A preliminary checking of cargo re- 
ceipts thus far in 1938 indicates a sharp drop 
from the 1937 totals. Through the first nine 
months, deliveries at Port Newark were 
slightly under 90,000,000 feet, but in recent 
months there has been a steady increase, the 
third quarter of the year reaching a total of 





Moderate Cost House Plans are 
Published in Every Other Issue. 
WATCH FOR THEM 
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39,000,000 feet, with indications of a third- 
quarter tally well above 50,000,000 feet. Most 
sales of dimension fir to dealers are at the 
$10.50 discount from page 16 of West Coast 
list 32, and, while some offices have strongly 
urged setting of a $10 discount to bring de- 
livered prices in Hine with the mill list, no 
sales have been reported on that basis. There 
is a continued scarcity of the timber sizes 
above 8-inch, both at the wholesale yards and 
the storage terminals, but it is anticipated 
that December deliveries will overcome this. 


With current home building construction 
at the low point for the year, the call for 
all types of finish, particularly southern pine 
and the hardwoods, has dropped off. The mills 
have not reached a price basis to bring the 
new lists in line with the increased costs 
under the new “wage and hour” law. The 
better grades are in ample supply, but do 
not move freely. The western pines have 
been priced $1@3 above the September list, 
but there is local buyer resistance, and the 
yards are limiting their purchases to current 
requirements, which through the winter 
months are not expected to expand. 


Eastern spruce is in moderate demand lo- 
cally, though the wholesale Offices continue 
to report liberal bookings for boards and 
plank for repair of damage by the September 
hurricane. Yard schedules of small dimen- 
sion, delivered by rail at Harlem River points, 
are firm at $32@33. With many mills down 
for the winter, operating plants are well sup- 
plied with orders and have little difficulty in 
holding prices at present level. This is par- 
ticularly true of dry boards, that have moved 
freely since September and are now firm at 
$33@35 for the 6- and 7-inch, and at $35@37 
for the 8-inch. 


Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE— Demand has 
shown a tendency to ease off seasonally. 
Some box factories are less active, and re- 
quirements of builders are curtailed. But 
lumber is being withdrawn from _ storage 
about as rapidly as it is received. Prices 
show strength, though no striking advances 
are reported. 


LONGLEAF PINE—The market is gradu- 
ally developing larger absorptive capacity, 
as a result of the increased activity in ship- 
yards and other places. 


CYPRESS—Demand is steady, with quota- 
tions well maintained. Stocks are held down, 
but suffice for present requirements. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Most of the dis- 
tributors of fir, spruce and other stocks 
drawn mainly from the West Coast report 
increasing activity, with quotations rather 
better than steady. There has been a con- 
tinuous gain in business volume for weeks, 
and the improvement has attained impressive 
proportions. 


HARDWOODS—In the local market vol- 
ume and quotations have scored only small 
gains, but demand from other territories has 
increased impressively. From North Caro- 
lina come advices that trade is very brisk, 
with prices being revised upward almost 
weekly. Foreign markets remain dull. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade has been in slightly 
smaller volume lately, owing to the nearness 
of the holidays and the taking of inventories. 
Some wholesalers report that they have taken 
a pretty fair amount of business for delivery 
early in the new year, but much of the pur- 
chasing is for prompt shipment. The Federal 
Government is making inquiry for lumber for 
several housing projects. Most items are 
firm in price, and further advances are 
looked for early in the coming year. 


HARDWOODS—Buying is mostly for im- 
mediate needs, and number of purchases is 
smaller than during November. Prices are 
holding steady, or are advancing. The out- 
look is promising. 


WESTERN PINES—The market is stronger, 
with a number of advances recorded in both 
Ponderosa and Idaho. Selects are higher; 
particularly 4/4, which are up $2 to $3. The 
low grades are also strong. Inquiry for next 
year’s delivery is on the increase, and some 
wholesalers report that they have booked 4 
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larger amount of business lately than they 
expected. 

NORTHERN PINE—The demand has slowed 
up. Prices are steady and an early advance 
is looked for. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—The market has 
been very dull, most yards and industrial 
consumers wishing to keep their inventories 
down to a minimum. There will no doubt be 
more lumber bought after the middle of this 
month, for delivery in the new year. Some 
mills are making all the lumber they can 
because they expect to sell it at much higher 
prices in January and February. Prices show 
little change. There have been rumors that 
some popular items, like air dried roofers, 
are weakening, but mills do not hesitate to 
return orders at prices the least bit lower 
than they were three or four weeks ago. Re- 
cent quotations on roofers, f. o .b. cars 
Georgia Main Line rate, are: 6-inch, $16@ 
16.50; 8-, 10- and 12-inch, $16.50@17. Of 
better grades, produced in small quantities, 
there is little unsold surplus, and prices are 
firm. Supply from small circular mills is 
very limited. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HARDWOODS—Improved inquiry and more 
sales to furniture factories were reported this 
week. Several good sized orders for inch 
Appalachian oak and maple were booked by 
Cincinnati wholesalers, and northern interior 
trim factories placed orders for oak, maple 
and walnut. FAS plain red gum also sold 
better at a price gain of $2@3. Dry stocks 
were scarce. Flooring manufacturers reported 
larger sales, but said competition with south- 
ern firms kept prices unsatisfactory. De- 
mand was from all sections of the country. 

SOFTWOODS — Replacement orders from 
retail yards have proved a boon to whole- 
salers of southern pine and cypress. Prices 
were up $1.50 on dimension. Protracted mild 
weather gave the building industry a break. 
Many good sales were made to country re- 
tailers of up-State Ohio and river towns of 
Kentucky, West Virginia and Indiana. Mar- 
keting of the tobacco crops of Kentucky, 
Ohio and southern Indiana aided sales of 
retail yards. 


Florida Dealer Starts on 
World Cruise 


CoraL GABLES, FLa., Dec. 12.—A. Renuart, 
president of Renuart Lumber Yards, Inc., left 
December 3 for Vancouver, B. C., where he 
sailed December 10 for Honolulu. In advising 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of his cruise, Mr. 
Renuart stated that his itinerary calls for stops 
at Yokohama and Tokyo with side trips to 
other cities in Japan, after which he is to visit 
Shanghai and Hongkong before going on to 
Manila and the Sunda Islands in the Dutch 
East Indies. After a trip through India, visit- 
ing Bangkok, Penang, Rangoon, Calcutta, Delhi 
and Bombay, he will go through Suez to Cairo 
and Jerusalem, arriving at Malta on April 5, 
then he will tour Naples and stop in the various 
countries of the Continent, sailing from Cher- 
bourg for Montreal on April 22. 

Mr. Renuart stated that: “During the five 
months of my absence from the country I will 
miss my copies of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
but will no doubt have an opportunity to go 
over the back numbers upon my return home.” 
A letter from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, con- 
taining a list of subscribers in the various 
places where Mr. Renuart will stop, was sent 
to him in care of his ship at Vancouver so he 
will be able to see current copies in lumber 
offices all over the world. 

_ We expect, however, that Mr. Renuart, tak- 
ing a well deserved vacation, will spend most 
of his time away from “business.” 








Resumes After Long Shutdown 


Otympra, WasH., Dec. 10.—The Springer 
Mill Co. sawmill resumed operations here this 
week following a year’s shutdown. The antici- 
pated cut will be approximately 3,500,000 board 
feet monthly, according to Manager Maurice 
Springer. 


American fiumberman 


Rate Revisions to Affect 
Few Points 


MeEmpPHIs, TENN., Dec. 12.—According to C. 
A. New, secretary-manager of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, here, new lum- 
ber tariffs, carrying slight reductions in rates 
in some instances, to points in the North and 
East from individual points and localities in 
the South are scheduled to become effective 
December 14-17. 

These tariffs were issued under fourth sec- 
tion orders of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and generally maintain the present level 
of rates from the South. There were a num- 
ber of advances as well as reductions, and the 
tariffs in some respects were so unsatisfactory 
and were furnished so late that the association 
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was compelled to file a suspension application 
with the ICC. However, the railroads have 
agreed to adjust most of the unsatisfactory 
situations and to negotiate others, which en- 
abled the association to withdraw its applica- 
tion. 

Mr. New announced also that the southwest- 
ern lines have agreed to extend the re-shipping 
time on hardwoods in transit, expiring during 
the first six months of 1939, for six months, 
and that the Frisco, Illinois Central-Y. & M. V. 
and Mobile & Ohio railroads have announced 
a similar extension. Other southeastern and 
southern lines still have the application under 
consideration, he said. 





Rarroaps oF the United States paid 10 cents 
in taxes out of each dollar of operating rev- 
enues collected in the first 8 months of 1938. 








The New Year will bring an in- 
creased demand for higher qual- 
ity lumber. Be ready to meet this 
demand promptly by installing 
Moore Cross-Circulation Kilns or 
converting your old-style kilns to 
Moore's modern Cross-Circulation 
System. 


You can get higher quality lum- 
ber, plus fast low cost drying 
with Moore’ Cross-Circulation 
Kilns. Quick reversible circulation 





If you are interested in kiln drying and 
would like to be placed on our mailing 
list, send us your name and the name of 
the firm with which you are connected. 









Moore Dry KILNS 


CROSS-CIRCULATION ae 


Drying Applachian hardwoods in modern Moore Cross-Circulation kilns at plant of 
Virginia Hardwood Lumber Company, Bastian, Va. 


Make This Your New Year’s Resolution: 
“Get Higher Quality Lumber In 1939 With 
MOORE CROSS-CIRCULATION KILNS” 


means shorter drying periods and 
more uniform seasoning. 


Working under the same con- 
ditions and laws, the lumber man- 
ufacturer who has equipment to 
dry the highest quality stock has 
the sales advantage over com- 
petitors. 


Write today for information on 
how you can get higher quality 
lumber at lower drying costs with 
Moore Cross-Circulation Kilns. 


MOORE DRY KILN COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Dry Kilns and Veneer Dryers 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 
NORTH PORTLAND, ORE. 





RE 
"~~ INTERNAL FAN SYSTEM 
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Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Firmer prices and 
materially increased orders featured the Co- 
lumbia River market in the fortnight just 
ended. The week’s volume of orders advanced 
to the highest point for the entire year. Im- 
provement is reported in all divisions of the 
domestic market—rail, intercoastal and Cali- 
fornia, and in foreign business. Railroad buy- 
ing has added to the rising tide of orders, but 
demand for heavy construction items remains 
inactive. 


INTERCOASTAL—East Coast business con- 
tinues to improve more than seasonally. 
Most orders are for general home construc- 
tion items. Cargo space is becoming tighter, 
and rates are unchanged. Prices are very 
firm, and are expected to increase within the 
near future. Fears that the down timber in 
the New England area, resulting from the re- 
cent hurricane, would prove a detriment to 
the market, apparently are unfounded, large 
manufacturers here report. 


CALIFORNIA—Business continues to im- 
prove, for home building is taking a large 
volume of Northwest lumber. Orders spread 
over virtually the entire construction list. 


EXPORT—The United Kingdom market 
now has definitely come to life for the first 
time since the reduction in the duty on 
Ameriean lumber. Inquiries from the British 
Isles have resulted in a materially improved 
volume of actual orders. The Orient is now 
buying clears in a larger way than for many 
months, 


LOCAL, GENERAL—tThe local and nearby 
demand has stepped up, with Northwest 
building volume considerably in excess of 
that of a year ago. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Domestic rail busi- 
ness is showing some improvement, but water 
trade, particularly that with export markets, 
is still definitely off. Rail-served yards 
are showing signs of stocking up because 
they expect a rise in the price of lumber. 
Heavier shipments are expected to start east 
by the first of the year, so that they will not 
be included in inventories either at mill or 
yards. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


BUILDING—Authorized building construc- 
tion in San Francisco during November, 1938, 
totaled $3,837,882, compared with $1,858,596 in 
October, and $1,152,485 in November, 1937. 
This represents a gain of 106 percent over 
October, and 237 percent above November last 
year. Public, Federal and exposition con- 
struction accounted for $2,314,131 of the 
November, 1938, total, while private construc- 
tion accounted for $1,523,751. Authorized 
frame construction totaled $1,226,300 during 
November, 1938, compared with $926,692 in 
October, and $483,423 in November, 1937, rep- 
resenting respectively a gain of 32 percent 
over October this year and 153 percent above 
November last year. Los Angeles authoriza- 
tions during November, 1938, totaled $5,286,- 
889, compared with $6,625,722 in October, and 
$3,699,660 in November a year ago. 


LUMBER CHARTERS—A fair amount of 
activity was experienced in the Pacific Coast 
freight and charter market for the month of 
November with a slight advance in freight 
rates on full cargo business, according to 
General Steamship Corp. In November, 32 
vessels were fixed for lumber cargo, com- 
pared with 32 in October, and 26 in Novem- 
ber, 1937. Twenty-seven of the fixtures were 
from British Columbia ports, two from North 
Pacific ports, one from the Columbia River, 
and one each from Coos Bay-Columbia River 
and Columbia River-Puget Sound. Of the 
November lumber fixtures, 21 were completed 
with wheat and general cargo. Liner rates 
on lumber remain 55 shillings to the United 
Kingdom, and 60 shillings to Continental 
ports. No new business has been reported 
to South Africa. The intercoastal market 
remains quiet, although Conference Lines 
still maintain a rate of $14. Two or three 
foreign vessels have been fixed from British 
Columbia to United States north of Hatteras 
ht about $11.25. 


LUMBER RECEIPTS—Oakland lumber re- 
ceipts during October, 1938, amounted to 21,- 
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585,810 feet, compared with 18,616,230 feet in 
September. San Francisco receipts from in- 
terior points totaled 6,690,000 feet in Novem- 
ber, 1938, compared with 4,890,000 feet in Oc- 
tober, and 9,007,300 feet in November, 1937. 


INTERCOASTAL SHIPMENTS—tThe Septem- 
ber, 1938, lumber cargo movement from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, through the Panama 
Canal, totaled 225,425 tons, compared with 
268,374 tons in August, and 245,929 tons in 
September, 1937. 


CONFERENCE RATES—The Pacific Coast 
European Conference announced contract 
rates on practically all commodities covered 
by the contract system in the Pacific Coast- 
European trade have been extended to expire 
Dec. 31, 1939. 


CALIFORNIA PINES—Some see improve- 
ment while others do not. While Ponderosa 
list prices have seen some advancement, ac- 
tual sales prices have not changed much over 
the last four months. The sugar pine market 
continues weak. 


OAKLAND PORT CHARGES — Starting 
Jan. 1, the charge for shifting lumber from 
shipside to storage space at the Ninth Ave- 
nue Terminal will be increased from 15 cents 
per 1,000 square or board feet to 25 cents. 
Free time in stowage is ten days. Also effec- 
tive Jan. 1, the following changes in free 
time will be made at the Dennison and Liv- 
ingston street bulkheads: For 75,000 feet or 
less, reduced from ten to five days; over 
75,000 board feet and up to 125,000 feet, from 
ten to seven days, and when the total is in 
excess of 125,000 feet, ten days will remain 
in effect. Changes are necessary in order to 


have lumber moved away from shipside more 
expeditiously so as to make way for other 
inbound shipments. In recent months lumber 
receipts have been maintained in quantity, 
and if the increase in construction antici- 
pated develops, every foot of stowage space 
will be needed along the waterfront. 


REDWOOD—No further improvement is 
noted. Mills are optimistic as to eastern bus- 
iness. 


DOUGLAS FIR—Little change is reported 
in the California market. Prices continue firm 
at current low levels. 


Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—RAIL—This mar- 
ket appears to be firming. It is understood 
some 60,000,000 feet of line-yard orders have 
been placed, and during the past week much 
business has come from small retail yards in 
the middle West. Flooring, siding, ceiling 
and common dimension are stronger than 
they were a fortnight ago. The mills want 
mixed-car business, and wholesalers report 
there is little difficulty in buying what they 
need. Demand for boards and shiplap has 
been weak, the pine mills furnishing much 
of this lumber. 


INTERCOASTAL—Sales volume is up, and 
prices on Nos. 1 and 2 dimension are up $1. 
Boards are scarcer and firmer; asking prices 
of mills are more readily secured. Low grade 
dimension is weak. Production is being cur- 
tailed. Stocks of cargo mills are light. Boats 
are leaving Northwest ports full, but enough 
ships to take care of the demand are avail- 
able. Eastern wholesalers are inclined to 





SPOKANE, WASH., 
Dec. 10. — In these 
days of space utiliza- 
tion and built-ins of 
all kinds, particularly 
in small homes and 
apartments, it is sur- 
prising to note the 
many new ideas intro- 
duced. The Sister 
Superior of the House 
of the Good Shepherd, 
here, has developed 
an idea for the dining 
room, which would 
seem to provide an 
excellent system for a 
breakfast nook, table 
and seats in which 
could, when not being 
used for that purpose, 
be entirely folded into 
the wall, leaving floor 
space available for 
other work. 

In the accompany- 
ing picture note the 
china closet recessed 
in the wall. When 
closed, as shown in 
inset, the table top 
acts as the door to the 
china closet. Below 
the level of the table 
is the high baseboard 
or wainscoting. Notice 
that this wainscoting 
is hinged at the sides, 
and opening out pro- 
vides seats for three 
people on each side of 
the table. To add still 
further to the con- 
venience and efficiency 
of this combination, 
the table-cloth is on a 
curtain roller, and is 
rolled back out of the 
way when the table is 
raised. 








FOLDAWAY DINING NOOK TABLE 
AND SEATS SAVE SPACE 
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puy for anticipated spring demand. There is 
little demand for uppers, and prices of these 
are unchanged. 


CALIFORNIA—No. 1 dimension, 2x4- and 
6-inch, and 2x4-inch No. 2, and boards, 1x6- 
inch No. 2, have advanced 50 cents to $1. De- 
mand is steady, with volume of shipments fair. 


SHINGLES—Prices hold steady and they 
are firm enough to warrant belief that they 
will advance shortly. British Columbia ship- 
pers are holding for their asking prices. 
Stocks and orders are keeping well balanced, 
with production running about 60 to 70 per- 
cent of mill capacity. 


LOGS—Hemlock logs are strong at $10, and 
there is some belief that they will go higher. 
Other logs are selling at previously listed 


as Spokane, Wash. 


INLAND EMPIRE PINES—There is a good 
demand for both Idaho white pine and Pon- 
derosa pine items, with order files of most 
mills well filled. Volume of business placed 
since Nov. 15 is said to be at least 50 percent 
greater than that for the same period last 
year. No. 2 Ponderosa in the last few weeks 
has advanced $4, and the general average 
advance for all items and grades of Pon- 
derosa averages about $2.50. White pine 
prices are also strengthening. 


Shreveport, La. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Demand continues at 
recent levels, with prices unchanged. An in- 
creased number of inquiries comes from rail- 
roads, and already some orders have resulted, 
mostly for caps and stringers for southern 
lines. There has been a slowing up in buy- 
ing generally, dealers wishing to avoid add- 
ing to stocks just before inventories. Most 
of the business received for immediate ship- 
ment is from yards in the South. Stocks in 
northern yards are said to be depleted. Mill 
stocks of Nos. 2 and 3 common boards are 
badly broken, and some mills report a short- 
age of staple items. Weather conditions favor 
logging. 

HARDW0OODS—Demand has slackened sea- 
sonally. Most orders are for shipment after 
the close of the year. More interest is shown 
in export items. Prices of some items have 
shown a gradual] increase, especially com- 
mon and better gum, plain and quartered. 
Prices generally are about fifteen percent over 
levels of Sept. 1. The greatest advance has 
been on Nos, 2 and 3 common, both white and 
red, oak flooring. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE demand is rather spotted, 
and calls are mostly for badly mixed cars of 
Nos. 2 and 3 common—both in short supply. 
More of the dimension orders are for higher 
grades. Small timbers, longleaf and short- 
leaf, are sluggish, with 4x4- and 4x6-inch in 
greatest demand. Railroad items move 
slowly. Quotations show little change, but 
there were recessions in Nos. 3 and 2 flooring, 
1x4-inch, to $6.50 and $9, respectively, these 
being the lowest prices noted. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST MARKET—The market 
undertone has improved materially. Prices 
are advancing, and a good demand for future 
needs is reported. Mill inventories are well 
below those of a year ago, and special effort 
is being made to increase stocks. Most mills 
have been able to sell their production dur- 
ing the last two months at advances ranging 
from $1 to $5. Southern pine was quiet last 
week, but virtually all other woods were in 
better demand. 

SOUTHERN PINE—Business slackened last 
week. Mills were fairly active in rounding 
out inventories, but retail yards are postpon- 
ing purchasing until after inventory. Prices 
ruled steady, with recent advances holding. 

HARDW0OODS—The best prospects in more 
than a year were reported by hardwood dis- 
tributors and manufacturers. Prices were 
up 50 cents to $1 last week, and in gum a 


general advance of $1 was reported. In- 
creased inquiries from furniture factories 
were encouraging. 


OAK FLOORING—Volume was light, due 
to the covering of commitments last month 
by heavy purchases late in October and 
throughout November. Shipments normally 
are light during the inventory period. Prices 
were strong, and mills were able to sell their 
output without difficulty. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


RETAIL—During October, 478 yards in the 
ninth Federal Reserve district sold 16,282,000 
feet of lumber, as compared with 12,637,000 
feet in September, and 13,819,000 in October 
of last year. At 467 yards, stocks Oct. 31 
totaled. 69,666,000 feet, as compared with 
76,062,000 feet Sept. 30, and 75,548,000 feet 
October 31, 1937. Total sales of all materials 
at 478 yards during October amounted to 
$2,216,330, as compared with $1,868,810 dur- 
inf September, and $2,137,400 during October 
last year. 


NORTHERN PINE—Volume of bookings 
has been very satisfactory, and larger than 
for the corresponding time in 1937, but a 
seasonal let-up is expected. All the larger 
mills are closed. The already-small stocks 
are being cut down appreciably. Consider- 
able unfilled orders are on hand. Demand 
at present is chiefly to fill rush orders. Stocks 
of nearly all retail dealers are at a low ebb. 
Prices remain fairly firm. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR—Post and 
pole business has declined seasonably, and 
both posts and poles are in good supply. 
Pulpwood and tie markets are not very ac- 
tive. Dealers have not yet begun placing 
orders for the spring trade. The wage-hour 
law will reduce working time -but will not 
affect wages. Labor troubles experienced 
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last year show some signs of cropping up 
again, although the production curtailment 
planned may reduce them. 


MILLWORK—Demand is holding up well, 
for mild weather has favored outdoor work, 
and most plants are running to capacity in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. Prices remain firm 
at levels established some weeks ago. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS — While prices 
of hardwoods are up $1 to $2 from levels of 
a month ago, the market is far from satis- 
factory to manufacturers. Current orders are 
about 49 percent of normal production, and 
exceed actual production. Much lumber was 
made in-advance of the effective date of the 
wages and hours law, and demand in ex- 
pected quantities has not materialized. Mean- 
while manufacturing costs have _ risen 
sharply, and selling prices have not kept 
pace. Manufacturers say the added cost of 
manufacturing lumber—from the tree to the 
car—is from $4 to $5. Domestic business is 
relatively better than export. The furniture 
industry is booming. Flooring makers too, 
are active. But hardwood manufacturers con- 
tinue to complain over prices for flooring oak 
—$28, $24 and $14 for mixed red and white oak, 
or red oak alone; and $29, $25 and $19 for 
white oak. These prices are from $1 to $2 
above those of 60 days ago. Plain white oak 
4/4 is selling around $52@53; red oak, around 
$50@52. Sap gum has been in demand, the 
inch common selling currently at $25; FAS 
at $36@37. Export volume has dwindled. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTHEASTERN TRADE—Business shows 
the usual seasonal decline. Southern cypress 
demand had been good until recently. Short- 
leaf and longleaf have both enjoyed a good 
demand, with some tendency toward firming 
up of prices. Hardwood demand has not in- 
creased noticeably, but curtailment of pro- 
duction has resulted in reducing inventories 
and improving the statistical position of the 
market. 
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CHICAGO 


To Lumbermen Everywhere: 


We extend best wishes for a 


ae —_ Happy 
Christmas * 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association Inc. 


New Dear 


NEW YORK CITY 








SPECIAL: 











Order a set of our Planer and Jointer Knives and see 
how they compare under actual service conditions. 


Send us a paper pattern with dimensions and kind of 
wood to be worked. We will quote you at once and 
give you earliest date of delivery. 


[High Speed Steel Knives and Moulding Cutters for the Woodworking Industry] 





TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY - riecetsvitte, N. 3. 


WESTERN AGENTS: Hall & Brown 


W. W. Machine Co.,“St. Louis, Mo, 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








E. C. Wert, vice president of Long Lake 
Lumber Co., has returned to Spokane after a 
two-weeks’ eastern trip. 


Maj. J. P. Lyons was the speaker at the 
Dec. 9 meeting of the Spokane Hoo Hoo club. 
President Hal R. Dixon presided. 


The J. A. Finley Lumber Co. announces that 


it has moved its office to Odessa, Del., from the 
Commercial Trust Building in ,Philadelphia. 


Robert C. Bourdon, efficiency engineer for 
the Northwest Chair Co., has been elected com- 
modore of the Tacoma (Wash.), Yacht Club. 


C. E. Brong, sales manager of the Rib Lake 
(Wis.) Lumber Co. of Delaware, spent several 
days in Chicago the first part of this month. 


W. C. Barlett, manufacturer and wholesaler 
of hardwood lumber under his own name in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, called on hardwood trade in 
Chicago recently. 


R. T. Jones, president of the R. T. Jones 
Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., left 
Dec. 7 to spend the winter at his southern home 
in Miami Beach, Fla. 


Ralph C. Crowley, vice-president of the At- 
lantic Lumber Co., and president of the Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange, has returned to business 
after a two-weeks’ illness. 


Charles E. Devlin, publicity director for the 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association, has been 
elected second vice president of the Tacoma 
(Wash.) Advertising and Sales Club. 


Marc de Bruin, sales manager of Gorman 
Lumber Co., San Francisco, recently spent ten 
days in southern California on business and 


pleasure. He was accompanied by Mrs. de 
Bruin. 
J. C. Ferger, president and manager of 


Swastika Lumber Co., Fresno, Calif., has been 
elected president of the Fresno Builders Ex- 
change. During the past year he served as 
vice president. 


The Home Lumber & Wrecking Co., Mineral 
Wells, Tex., has moved from its location of 
the past four years to larger quarters on the 
Mineral Wells-Weatherford Highway. The 
firm occupies a new office and warehouse. 


Daniel Schloss of the Baltimore (Md.) Lum- 
ber Co., has returned from an air trip to 
Boulder Dam, Los Angeles, Seattle and Port- 
land. He visited the plant of the M. & M. 
Plywood Co., Portland, and viewed production. 


J. E. Mackie, western manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association, San 
Francisco, recently left on a tour of the Pacific 
Northwest to consult with State and city offi- 
cials on matters pertaining to building codes. 


G. W. Fehleisen, 82, has retired from active 
service in his retail lumber yard at Madrid, 
Iowa, and plans to make his home with a 
brether in Boone, Iowa. Mr. Fehleisen gradu- 
ated from the civil engineering department of 
Iowa State University. 


A. B. Church, who represents West Coast 
and southern mills in the Baltimore territory, 
and Mrs. Church have returned after a trip 
to Florida. While in the South, Mr. Church 
visited the plants of the Brooks-Scanlon Lum- 
ber Co. and the Putnam Lumber Co., both of 
which he represents. 


W. L. Godley, Chicago representative for the 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
and Mrs. Godley left their home Dec. 15 to 
spend three weeks in Dallas, Tex. 


Both of 





them formerly lived in the Lone Star State, 
and anticipate an enjoyable holiday season see- 
ing their many friends. 


The J. W. Wells Lumber Co. has trans- 
ferred its band mill from Dothan, Ala., to 
Sapps Still, Ga., after completing manufacture 
in the former location. The company is con- 
centrating its efforts at Montgomery and Lu- 
verne, Ala., and Lumber City, Ga., with the 
main office in Montgomery. 


G. V. Patterson, lumber manufacturer and 
salesman of Pensacola, Fla. has succeeded 
C. E. Klumb as sales manager and production 
manager for the W. B. Harbeson Lumber Co. 
of DeFuniak Springs, Fla. Mr. Klumb will be 
secretary-treasurer and general manager of the 
Southern Lumber Products Co., Crystal Springs, 
Miss, 


B. F. Katterhenry of the Stimson-Katterhenry 
Trust, Dumas, Ark., was one of the thousands 
of visitors at the International Livestock Ex- 





Advocates Sale of Roofing 
Through Dealers 


J. F. Kiernan, mana- 
ger of the roofing and 
allied products depart- 
ment of the Celotex 
Corp., 919 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, believes 
that roofing should be 





J. F. KIERNAN, 
Chicago; 
New Celotex 
Roofing Manager 





sold through recognized 
dealers exclusively. Mr. 
Kiernan is busily en- 
gaged in lining up new 
dealers for the corpora- 
tion’s complete line of 
asphalt shingles, roll 
roofing and siding. 








position in Chicago the iatter part of the week 
of Nov. 28. He called on such old lumber 
friends in Chicago as A. H. Ruth, wholesaler, 
before leaving for home Dec. 5. 


B. J. Cotton of Nichols, N. Y., and Howard 
Hanlon of Odessa, N. Y., senior and junior 
members of the manufacturing, wholesale and 
retail lumber concern of Cotton & Hanlon, 
Odessa, were hosts to approximately 300 em- 
ployees and their families at a dinner the eve- 
ning of Nov. 19. There was dancing after- 
wards, 


Three members of the Buffalo wholesale lum- 
ber. trade have been serving on the Supreme 
Court jury at Buffalo lately: R. T. Jones, Jr., 
secretary of the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., 
North Tonawanda; R. E. Fairchild, treasurer 
of Mixer & Co., Buffalo, and James A. Walsh, 
Buffalo representative of the Chicago Mill & 
Lumber Co. 


Alex Polson, prominent Grays Harbor log- 
ging and lumber operator, was one of the old- 
est living members of Afifi Shrine temple 
honored at the Golden Jubilee observance of 
the founding of the temple in Tacoma, Wash., 
Dec. 3. Some 1,500 Shriners from all parts 
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of the Pacific Northwest took part in the cele- 
bration. 


The R. M. Fry Lumber Co., lumber manv- 
facturer at Hugo, Okla., recently erected an- 
other sawmill which has a five-year supply of 
timber. The company reports that October was 
its best month in over five years, necessitating 
the opening of the new mill. With house build- 
ing on the increase in Hugo, the firm is pre- 
paring for its greatest year in 1939. 


The United States Plywood Corp, announces 
the opening of a permanent display in Suite 
7106 of the Merchandise Mart in Chicago. The 
office of M. E. Souther, distributor of Flex- 
wood, will be located at this address. The new 
quarters will be a permanent display place for 
Plywood, Micarta, Weldwood, Algonite, Dura- 
woed, Weldbord, and Flexwood. 


Ralph Shaffer, former Tacoma, Wash., lum- 
berman, has been named Pierce County chair- 
man of “Ducks Unlimited,” a sportsmen’s 
organization that on a national scale is carry- 
ing on a program designed to increase the 
number of wild ducks by producing millions 
more annually through restoration and_busi- 
ness-like management of their breeding grounds 
in Canada. 


Col. C. B. Cunningham, Chicago hardwood 
flooring broker and active in veteran and pa- 
triotic circles, has been decorated with the 
Order of the Crown of the Kingdom of Yugo- 
slavia by His Excellency Dr. Constantin Fo- 
tich, Royal Minister of Yugoslavia to the 
United States. Col. Cunningham will spend 
the Christmas holidays with his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. M. Cunningham, Sr., at McMinn- 
ville, Tenn. 


F. S. Stevens, who formerly was Minne- 
apolis (Minn.) district manager for the Wood 
Conversion Co., and later associated with the 
company on the Pacific coast, has returned 
to Minneapolis to maintain headquarters as 
district sales manager for the Laux Sales Co., 
subsidiary of I. F. Laucks (Inc.), manufactur- 
ing chemists. The company will promote sales 
through lumber dealer channels, particularly its 
line of paints and paint specialties. 


Russell H. Downey of the Marquette Lumber 
Co. (Inc.), South Bend, Ind., and Mrs. Downey 
spent ten days in New York City, returning 
home two weeks ago. The trip was of business 
nature. Mr. Downey drove from South Bend 
to New York in a 17-hour day, and claims that 
he was still so fresh upon arrival at midnight 
that he and Mrs. Downey drove around town 
for a couple hours! Who says that a modern 
young lumberman doesn’t have the old stamina 
and stuff? 


Effective Dec. 1, the new corporation name 
of the concern now owning and operating lumber 
yards at Washington, Poseyville and Wheatland, 
Ind., is Simpson Lumber Co. (Inc.). The man- 
agement of these yards will continue under the 
direction of the same manager, John M. Simp- 
son, who is president and general manager of 
the new organization. There is no change in 
the operating personnel at either the purchas- 
ing office or the yard locations. Buying for all 
the yards will be done at Washington, Ind. 


It is announced that the name of the Bige- 
low-Lamoreaux Lumber Co., Chicago, has been 
changed to Bigelow-Garvey Lumber Co. 
C. Ross Garvey has been a member of the com- 
pany for ten years, and his service is being 
recognized with the inclusion of his name in 
the firm title. Mr. Lamoreaux retired from 
business some years ago and now lives in Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Garvey is a graduate forester, 
and spent several years with the U. S. Forest 
Service, and also in the Indian service. 


William B. Landram, 17-year-old son of 
A. H. Landram, sales manager of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., was 
accorded high honors at the recent annual foot- 
ball banquet at Hill Military Academy, Port- 
land, Ore., where he is a student. In addition 
to being awarded a letter as the outstanding 
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football player of the year, he was elected cap- 
tain of the basketball team, and captain of the 
track team. He played quarterback and left 
end on the football team. He is a Senior. 





Two Lumber Firm Officers Win Prizes 
with New Homes 


The Metropolitan Lumber Co., Chicago, is 
rightfully proud of the fact that two of its of- 
ficers won first prizes in recent Home Building 
and Modernization contests sponsored by serv- 
ice companies in the west suburban and North 
shore districts of the city. 

Harold M. Elliott, vice president, won first 
prize of $200 awarded by the Public Service 
Co., with his fine new residence in LaGrange, 
Ill., and R. V. Elliott, secretary, won first prize 
of a similar amount in the contest sponsored 
by the Western United Gas & Electric Co. The 
latter’s home is likewise in LaGrange. Both 
of the houses featured soft pine lumber in con- 
struction, and gave a prominent place to knotty 
Ponderosa pine panels in the libraries and re- 
ception halls. 


Named Comptroller of Entire West 
Coast Organization 


SAN Francisco, CAutir., Dec. 10.—Effective 
Dec. 15, H. E. Bailey will become comptroller 
of the entire Hammond organization, according 
to an announcement made by the Hammond 
Redwood Co. here. Mr. Bailey has been in 
charge of the company’s operations in Hum- 
boldt County. His headquarters will be in San 
Francisco. 

Earl Birmingham, for the past 15 years in 
charge of the lumber operations of the Fruit 
Growers’ Supply Co., at Hilts and Susanville, 
will suceed Mr. Bailey. He is an engineering 
graduate of the University of California. 


Says More Lumber Produced Than 
Is Being Cut 


MARYSVILLE, CALiIF., Dec. 10.—Speaking be- 
fore the Marysville Rotary Club recently, R. A 
Colgan, Jr., production manager of Diamond 
Match Co., declared conservation methods 
adopted by California lumber companies is pro- 
ducing more lumber yearly than is being cut. 

He pointed out that on the 200,000 acres of 
timber land owned by his company in this sec- 
tion of the State, the annual forest growth is 
equal to 60,000,000 feet while the average cut 
is 40,000,000 feet. 











Old Manufacturing Company to Do 
Just Wholesaling 


MINNFAPOLIS, MiInn., Dec. 12.—The Bard- 
well-Robinson Co., manufacturers of sash, 
doors and interior finish, after 65 years of con- 
tinuous operation in Minneapolis, is closing its 
plant here and will devote future operations 
entirely to wholesaling operations in Fargo 
N. D. The firm has operated a branch office 
in Fargo for 35 years. Until the business can 
be liquidated, the Minneapolis office will be 
continued. 

The Bardwell-Robinson Co., one of the pio- 
neer millwork manufacturers in the Northwest, 
began in a small way and kept pace with the 
growth of the territory it has served. The firm 
Plans no expansion of its Fargo facilities at 
present, F. H. Gahre, president, announces. 


Musical Instruments Made from Old 
Cathedral Timber 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Dec. 12.—A huge timber 
taken from the ruins of St. John’s cathedral 
following the fire here in January 1935, and 
which has been a rafter in the old church for 
the past 90 years, has been fashioned by hand 
into three violins, a viola, and a cello by Olav 
Breivik, well known Milwaukee musical instru- 
ment producer. 

_ The timber was selected by Breivik because 
it had been seasoned properly while serving 
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its purpose in the cathedral. It is believed to 
be Wisconsin pine, and was used for the sound- 
ing boards of the new instruments. Imported 
maple composes the back and sides, this wood 
being used because of its resiliency, which per- 
mits exertion of the necessary pressure in the 
instrument’s sound box. 

To prove that the instruments he made were 
not just show pieces, a string quartet used them 
during a recital broadcast over a local radio 
station. The instruments are valued at over 
$1,000. 





Pasadena Lumberman at Head of 
Rose Bowl Committee 


PASADENA, CALIF., Dec. 10.—With the Tour- 
nament of Roses observing its 50th anniversary 
on Jan. 2, it was an especial honor for Lathrop 
K. Leishman, general manager of the Crown 
City Lumber & Mill Co., to be chosen president 
of the Tournament of Roses Association which 
is in charge of staging the magnificent and im- 
pressive annual spectacle. It is about the 
highest honor that the city can bestow upon 


one of her citizens. 


Mr. Leishman is the son of W. L. Leishman, 
founder of the lumber and millwork concern. 
The younger lumberman’s active business life 
has not interfered with his civic performances. 
His exemplary citizenship was rewarded with 
the recent appointment as head of arrangements 
for the city’s biggest annual event. 





Loggers to Receive Bonus for 


Work in Thin Timber 


Raymonp, WasH., Dec. 10.—Fallers and 
buckers of the Willapa Harbor Lumber Mills 
logging camps in this area returned to work 
this week for the first time in more than a year, 
following acceptance of a wage offer by the 
mill company. About 1,500 men are affected. 
The new scale, although averaging about 3 
cents less per thousand feet, provides bonuses 
for work in thin timber. Manager J. W. Lewis 
said: “When in the judgment of the logging 
superintendent, a poor strip of timber warrants 
additional pay, the company has agreed to pay 
either a bonus which is fair in the judgment 
of the logging superintendent, or perform the 
work by day labor at his option.” 


Dedicates Exhibit Building; 


Announces Plant Openings 


New York City, Dec. 12.—The Johns-Man- 
ville exhibit building, which looks out upon 
“Tomorrow Town” from the shelter zone of 
the New York World’s Fair grounds, was 
dedicated by Lewis H. Brown, president of the 
corporation, in an address made during No- 
vember before guests of Johns-Manville and 
members of the J-M organization. A feature 
of the meeting was the announcement that be- 
tween now and next year Johns-Manville will 
open three new plants costing about $4,000,000 
and increasing the pay roll by about 1,000 per- 
sons, bringing the total number of employees 
to about 13,000. The plans are part of a long- 
range development and expansion program 
launched more than ten -years ago. 

A plant now under construction at Jarratt, 
Va., is expected to start manufacture early in 
1939 of insulating board products for homes 
and commercial buildings. Another plant at 
Watson, Calif. receatly began production of 
rock wool home insulation and Transite as- 
bestos-cement pipe. The third corporation, to 
be placed in operation at Richmond, Ind., will 
manufacture Stonefelt, a newly-developed in- 
sulation for the control of heat, cold, and sound 
in mechanical refrigerators, railroad cars, auto- 
mobiles and airplanes. 

In dedicating the J-M building, Mr. Brown 
unveiled a giant figure of an asbestos-clad man 
representing the company’s 80 years of service 
in the control of heat, cold, sound and motion, 
and in protecting the nation’s homes and in- 
dustrial structures against the ravages of fire. 





Merry 
Christmas 


LUMBER COMPANY 


Zimmerman, Louisiana 


The officers, representatives and 
employes of the Bentley organiza- 
tion join in wishing you every joy 
of Christmas. 

We thank you for your friendship 
and good will as evidenced by 
your use of our service and our 


products during 1938 and through 
the years. 


May 1939 be a prosperous year 
for you. 
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AM-MEX SALES COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Lumber—Plywood—Tropical Hardwoods 
28 Church Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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PLYWOOD of every description 
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Cedar and 
William Schuette Company 


West Coast Products 
New York 


Office—4i East 42d St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


LEMIEUX BROS.,INC. 


FORESTERS — TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
APPRAISERS --- CIVIL ENGINEERS 
410-11 Maritime Bldg. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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Announces New Products 


Seventy-five strong, the Insulite Company’s 
“family” held its annual meeting in Chicago, 
Dec. 12-14, scheduled before Jan. 1, in order 
to fully acquaint the company’s sales staff with 
an extensive line of new products and dealer 
promotional material so that they might start 
Insulite’s 25th anniversary, 1939, fully prepared 
to meet the predicted increase in demand for 
building materials. 

A pre-mill surfaced product offering finished 
walls and ceilings, brick siding material, asbes- 
tos shingle siding, and a complete line of water- 
proof, reinforced building papers were an- 
nounced as companion products to the Insulite 
line. 

With the exception of the Pacific coast and 
far eastern area, all sections of the United 
States, Canada, and even Insulite’s foreign 
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The Ready Reference 
Inventory Book 


7 “Shows up” 
vents Over-Buying. 

4 Assembles different classes of 
lumber on correct page. Saves 
Valuable Time. 

{ Each page has large index. Easy 
to handle in cold weather. 

7 Plenty of space to list all “*ems 
carried in stock, 


POSTPAID PRICES 
1 Copy Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book 7 
4 Copies 4 Reference In- 
ventory Book 


10 Copies Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book 10 


scattered piles. Pre- 


For Sale By 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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sales’ staff were represented. From across the 
sea was Rolf Morin, Hamburg, Germany, who 
has been in the United States for the past three 
months becoming acquainted with sales meth- 
ods, building practices etc., of this country. 

A luncheon was held Dec. 13, at which time 
Joe Sanders, director of public relations, acted 
as toastmaster, introducing E. H. Batchelder, 
Jr., senior vice president of the company, who 
in turn introduced A. O. Eberhart, former gov- 
ernor of Minnesota, now actively engaged in 
FHA work. 

Mr. Sanders, in introducing members of the 
lumber and building trade press spoke of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S representative, F. M. 
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This vast market, in addition to the new 
construction and remodeling market on the 
7,000,000 farms throughout the country and 
needed home building, which may amount to 
500,000 units in 1939, forecasts the best build- 
ing year since the 1926 era. 


Mr. Eberhart stated that insurance fees and 
charges under Title II amount to $1,000,000 
each month; that losses in the last four years 
under Title II on defaulted payments amounted 
to only $75,000. He stated that every effort 
should be made to secure the renewal of Title 
I, and that it could be carried along with finan- 
cial support from the funds piling up under 
Title IT. 

Mr. Eberhart predicted 65 to 70 percent of 
the homes needed in this country rank in the 
moderate-priced field of $3,000 to $4,000 or 
less. He said that those in the building indus- 





The above picture, taken during an Insulite luncheon session, shows, standing left to right: A. R. Exiner, 
manager of the central district; Frank Barton, manager northwest and western districts; C. F. Heym, 
assistant sales manager, in charge of the southern district; W. E. Finnegan, Canadian sales manager. 
Seated left to right: M. G. "Mac" Jensen, general merchandising manager; E. H. Batchelder, Jr., senior 


vice president; E. W. Morrill, 


Richardson, as having the privilege of repre- 
senting “the oldest and certainly the most hon- 
orable publication serving dealers.” Mr. Bat- 
chelder praised Mr. Eberhart’s activities with 
the FHA and also voiced the opinion that the 
FHA, despite attempted political intervention, 
is functioning along the lines for which it is 
intended; that it is being run in a businesslike 
way. 

It was pointed out that at the present prop- 
erty owners of the country now have $57,000,- 
000,000 in banks, about half of which is only 
drawing a small return because it has been 
placed in savings accounts. Property owners 
who allow their homes to depreciate, at the 
rate of 5 percent a year, could well use money, 
drawing one or two percent, to pay for repairs 
and upkeep. 





general sales manager 


try should combine their efforts to help pros- 
pective home-owners build new homes, aid in 
furthering remodeling and necessary up-keep 
and home betterment. 





Improved Kiln Replaces 
Old Equipment 


Hunter, N. Y., Dec. 12—D. F. Carr, who 
with his two sons, Gerald and Alden Carr, op- 
erates a hardwood furniture stock plant, here, 
recently installed a modern Moore cross-circu- 
lation kiln which replaces two old-style kilns. 
The change doubles the drying capacity of the 
plant. Green hardwoods are dried from the saw 
in a minimum of time with practically no loss 
from checking and warping. When the first 
two charges were taken from the kiln, there 
was less than one percent moisture 
variation between the shell and the 
core. Mr. Carr has been connected 
with the sawmill industry in Penn- 





Closely stacked hardwood 
squares entering kiln 





sylvania and New York for the past 
fifty-eight years. His plant specializes 
in maple squares but also produces 
considerable birch, cherry and other 
hardwood dimension stock. 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 








New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. North Hollywood—The Laurel 
Venetian Blind Co., 11826 Ventura Boulevard. 
Oakland—Oakland Building Materials Co., 1600 
East Street, will nen in business about 
Jan, 1. 
Pasadena—Pasadena Resins Co., 326 North Lake 
Avenue. 

San Diego—Standard Roof Co., 3081 El Cajon 
Boulevard. 


ILLINOIS. Altamont—United Lumber Co.; will 
specialize in heavy timber for oil drilling rigs. 


MISSOURI. Versailles—Potosi Tie & Lumber Co. 
opening a yard here, 


NEW JERSEY. Newark—Newark Lumber Co., 
440 Clinton Avenue. 


TEXAS. San Antonio—F. P. Blanchard Building 
Materials firm opened at 612-14 Broadway. 


WISCONSIN. Frederic—It was erroneously re- 
ported in the Dec. 3 issue that C. B. Casperson is 
opening a lumber and building materials yard. Mr. 
Casperson is a mill operator, manufacturing hard- 
wood lumber, ties and some pine. 


New Mills and Equipment 


CALIFORNIA. Calpine—Davies-Johnson Lumber 
Co. is reported planning to build a lumber mill at 
San Antone Crossing, Calaveras County, near 
Arnolds on the Murphys-Big Trees Highway. Con- 
struction of a box factory at Altaville, to replace 
the present one in Calpine, also is contemplated 
by the firm. 


KENTUCKY. Gilbertsville — The Gilbertsville 
Lumber Co. plant, damaged by fire, will be rebuilt, 
it is reported. 


TENNESSED. Memphis—The Davis Co. plant in 
South Memphis, is the latest addition to Memphis’s 
hardwood industry. It will manufacture furniture 
dimension stock. 


WEST VIRGINIA. New Martinsville—E. F. Phil- 
lips Lumber Co. plans to rebuild planing mill and 
carpenter shops recently destroyed by $25,000 fire. 
anal equipment is now being used to fill 
orders. 


Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. Burney — Scott Lumber Co.; 
$500,000. 


INDIANA. Washington—Simpson Lumber Co. 


(Inc.), 201 Southeast Second Street; general lumber 
business. 


MINNESOTA. Minneapolis — Young Homes 
Building Co.; general building and remodeling. 


NEW JERSEY. Newark—Scott Lumber Co. 
(Ine.); $500,000. 


NEW YORK. Olean—Buffalo Ladder Co. (Inc.); 
ladders and lumber. 

_ Oyster Bay—Sturtevant Millwork & Lumber 
Corp.; $25,000; lumber and millwork. 


o—_ Portland—Glenwood Logging Co.; 


TEXAS. Honey Grove—U. C. S. Lumber Co. 
(Inc.); $4,500; merchandise. 


me Seattle—Day Creek Logging Co. 
ne.). 


CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver— 
Bear River Logging Co. (Ltd.), 1104 Standard 
Bank Building; $15,000. Timber merchants. 

Vancouver—Lynnmour Sawmills (Ltd.); 727 Rog- 
ers Building; $10,000. Sawmill owners and operators. 


Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Bessemer—C. E. Jones Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Acme Lumber Co. 

Fairfield—Fairfield Lumber & Material Co. suc- 
ceeded by Alexander Lumber & Material Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Fresno — Bingham-Wenks Plan- 
ing Mill succeeded by Midstate Planing Mill (Inc.). 

Menlo Park—Menlo Mill & Lumber Co., 1281 El 
Camino Real has been purchased by ‘John R. 
Laurie. 

GEORGIA. Broadhurst (P. 
‘me - Cypress Co. succeeded by Doster & 

ne 

ILLINOIS. Galesburg—Midwest Stamping & En- 
rca Co. succeeded by Midwest Manufacturing 


O. at Jesup)—Hoban 
& Ladson 


INDIANA. Poseyville, Washington and Wheat- 
land—w. Simpson Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Simpson Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

IOWA. Jewell—O. I. Kleaveland Lumber Co. 
succeeded by R. A. Forslund Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Dighton—W. A. Charles, manager of 
the Dighton Lumber Co., purchased the assets of 
the local company from the Aitken Estate and be- 
came sole owner; the business will be continued un- 
der the same trade name. 

MISSISSIPPI. Senatobia—C. O. Pate Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Sheddan Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Meta—Logan-Moore Lumber Co. 


Succeeded by Scruggs-Guhleman Lumber Co. 
NORTH DAKOTA. Barton—Gillmore & Tyvand 
succeeded by G. E. Gillmore. 


OKLATOMA, El Reno and Okarche—Canadian 
tamber & Oil Co. succeeded by Canadian Lumber 


Oklahoma City—F. D. Bearly Lumber Co. sold 
branch yard at 101 S. E. 29th Street, to Kiowa 
Lumber Co. The yard is equipped with house 
building materials as well as oil field materials and 
equipment. 


OREGON. Portland—The Powell Valley Lumber 
& Hardware Co., 8628 S. E. Powell, succeeded by 
Ward Lumber Co. 

Wamic—Wamic Lumber Co. succeeded by White 
River Pine Co. 


TEXAS. Dallas—Coerver & Co. (Inc.) succeeded 
by Nu-Wall & Fixture Corp., 4032 Commerce St. 

Houston—W. N. Wiser succeeded by Mrs. Leon- 
ora Wiser, 617 Fargo Street; commission lumber 
business. 


WASHINGTON. Spokane—Leydig & Creed suc- 
ceeded by W. C. Creed & Son, E. 124 Baldwin 
Avenue. 


Casualties 


ARKANSAS. Morrilton—J. H. Imboden Lumber 
Co. yard burned, with loss estimated at $20,000. 

Newark—Newark Lumber Co. yard burned, caus- 
ing less estimated at $7,500, partially covered by 
insurance, 


CALIFORNIA. Bakersfield—King Lumber Co. 
branch yard at 3220 Chester Avenue destroyed by 
fire, with loss estimated at $50,000. 


INDIANA. Gary—Calumet Millwork Co., 940 
Taft, suffered fire loss of $75,000; the planing mill 
and piles of lumber were destroyed. The loss is 
covered by insurance and the business of the firm 
was not interrupted. 


LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Crescent City Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.), 4015 Scuth Carrollton Avenue, sus- 
tained fire loss of $25,000, principally in lumber 
stocks. Operation of business not interfered with. 


MICHIGAN. Kalamazoo — Kalamazoo Lumber 
Co., 407 East Ransom Street, suffered fire loss 
estimated at $25,000; insurance $20,000. Plans are 
being made for rebuilding. 


MISSISSIPPI. Gloster—Gloster Lumber Co.’s 
sawmill destroyed by fire; the lumber stacked on 
the yards, the dry sheds, planing mill and box 
factory were not damaged. 


TEXAS. Troup—Sessions Lumber & Supply Co. 
suffered loss by fire of dry kiln and-rough lumber 
storage shed, with loss estimated at $8,600, cov- 
ered by insurance. Will be rebuilt and service will 
not be interrupted. 





Quebec Prices Crown 
Stumpage 


MONTREAL, Que., Dec. 12.—Stumpage dues 
ranging from 75 cents to $1.25 a cord for 
timber cut to produce pulp or newsprint have 
been established by order-in-council, it was 
announced here. These new rules will apply 
to all timber cut on Crown lands throughout 
the Province and go into retroactive effect as 
of May 1, 1938. Main price scales are: Spruce, 
pine and gray pine, $1.25 a cord; barked, to 
the sap, $1.40 a cord; barked with knife or 
plane, $1.50 a cord. Other woeds, 75 cents a 
cord; barked with knife or plane, 85 cents a 
cord. Measured according to 100 solid cubic 
feet, the rates for the spruce, pine and gray pine 
will be $1.45, while the charge for various other 
woods will be 90 cents. Rates for sawn woods, 
by which is meant logs from 8 to 20 feet long 
destined for sawing purposes, range from 70 
cents to $1.25 on a basis of 100 cubic feet. 
Logs, destined to be sawn, should have the 
following diameters: Spruce and pine, 4.5 
inches; gray pine, cedar etc., 5.5 inches; white 
and red pine, 7.5 inches, and other woods, 8.5 
inches. 





Hymeneal 


EASON-NICKEY—A brilliant social event 
in Memphis, Tenn., took place on Dec. 6 when 
Miss Lois Elizabeth Nickey was married to 
Jeter Eason, the ceremony being solemnized 
in the Second Presbyterian Church, followed 
by a reception at the home of the bride’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel -Mossman 
Nickey, Sr. Accompanying the groom as 
best man was S. M. Nickey, Jr., whose mar- 
riage a few months ago was another out- 
standing event in Memphis society circles. 
The bride’s father is executive head of the 
old internationally known lumber concern, 
Nickey Bros. (Inc.). 
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LUMBERMAN’S 
MARKET 


Wherever there is a lumber cus- 
tomer, Dun & Bradstreet represen- 
tatives are on the ground continu- 
ously, gathering and revising 
credit information for the use of 
the shipper. 
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DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 


The Mercantile Agency 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 











Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 





YOUR KEY T0 







tkennox 


50% OF ALL ROOMS $3.50 OR LESS, SINGLE 
$5.00 OR LESS, DOUBLE 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales prices on 


southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber 
Dec. 1: 





Exchange, New Orleans, La., for sales made 


West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Surfaced Finish, No. 1 Shiplap and 2. 
Lengths manors 10-20’ Boards 10-20’ 2x4 
1x3 rift— etter re 41.41 38.39 
B&btr Sht. 56.05 Inch thick— at .. ae ie’: ee BS 
&btr a | Se ERAS 23.23 21.17 
No. 1. Sht. 46.75 OTE peaseeda 52.07 47.75|1x12 ..... 57.83 59.53 
a Becess SOUP asec thtSe*s* yet ao 3x6 
uke pte ae 3 ‘ o 12 & 14... 18.44 18.79 
1x3 flat 1x10 +6... 58.45 54.66 "unk tee” 188 .....-- 19.05 19.46 
grain— Be sccees ° ° 
Es vated 16.3 .28 | 2x8 
B&better.. 42.08 42.30/12 ----+-- veils — eoroe 19:46 19:83|12 & 14 .. 20.89 22.62 
- 1 eeeee ores oT 37 5&6/4 eng aoe: 20.86 21.31 
anpeaeatillltaaaalliatiass: 8. ua on ee No. 2 Shiplap and | 2x10 
1x4 rift— 12 Peto 86.25 82.75 Boards, Std. Lgth. 12 & 14 .. 22.14 21.81 
B&btr Sht. 55.75 59.25 ‘ Shortl’f— eee 21.99 22.31 
No. 1, Sht. 43.50 ..../C— 1x8 ...... 22.54 21.48)2x12 
vee .... 36.00/Inch thick— 1x10 ..... 22.39 21.95/10 @ 44 21.21 22.75 
Bae écwes 26.82 23.99 i r ¥ 
Oe dean tenetecean 47.38 Sy: bah Graresacll 22.12 23.50 
1x4 flat . 
grain— es aehdmaed 45.08 
-_ | eee ee. 6.88 No. 3 Fencing, 
B&better.. 42.65 41.50 
No : er.. 39.60 37.41 1x5&10 49.33 Standard Lengths 
No.2 12111 19:61 18:84 1x6 los... ins 1646) Renee eee 
ie 8 3 ndo en 
a —_ 1x6 CM .. 15.64 15.77 - - 
Ceiling, Standard 2x4 Short- 
Lengths B&better— No. 3 Shiplap and GE ...- 8448 14.49 
—_ ys _— ne Se Shortleaf & Longl’f— 
petter.. 36.43 ....]4 -----e-- 5.50 .... 2x6 woos SE58 BE 
% x4— : Ctemnews 49.50 45.00}1x8 ...... 17.68 17.71 2x8 io 14.35 15.44 
Bebetter.. 35.20 32.83) ccaig (1112 $50O[1x10 ----- 17.38 17.27) ox10° 11111 1542 18.47 
No.1... ms 34.11 ‘ih: 2 Tee a 61.00 — HLS wseee 6.28 17.52 2x12 eevee 15.46 eee 
Jo. hortl 
Partition, Standard sa6/4 Senn - a 
piceee Lengths 4-8 57.25| 2x4 Timbers, 20 & Under, 
» 4 x = = weeee@ . No. 1 
Bé&better.. 46.00|5&10 ..... 1.5 eM .. Be 
— ; . Shortleaf— 
Drop Siding, Stand- Casing, Base & Jamb 12 & 14 20.40 21.66 3x4&4x4.. 28.00 25.18 
cab kommen San 10-20’ - 20. 66) 4x6—8x8 . 25.85 26.69 
ee ee Ee wena es 20.96 21.81/3e4x10 ... 34.86 28.00 
No. 117 B&better, 2x8 3&4x12 .. 37.50 .... 
B&better.. 38.57 ....lix4 ...... 58.00 12 & 14 .. 21.67 21.90]5x12-12x12 38.00 29.00 
rs 59.19 
ics « 36.90 34.00|1x6&8 ... 58.84 62.75|16_..--..-- 22.93 22.00 
No. 116— 1x5&10 .. 63.50 61.63 a 91.68 
B&better.. 46.75 inate: 31.27 29.22 Plaster Lath 
No.1 ..... 43.62 Ne. 1 Fencing, 10-20 [16 ....... 31.93 29.29 
Assorted patterns— F 2x12 ex1e" 
Bé&better.. 42.56 .35.00)1x4 ...... 40.47 40.06)12 & 14 36.17 32.50|}No. 1..... «4.46 4.31 
ee 41.04 36.3611x6 ...... SE.36 BERS TSS ccccces 36.32 33.00 No. > pepe ae 3.70 3.02 








WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 10.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8 to 18 foot, f.0.b. mills are: 


Beveled Siding, %-inch 


Clear wae “_B” 
i xs gaceeamawe $26.00 $23.00 $20.00 
i a sins lates 30.00 25.00 23.00 
PE disevianwheres 33.00 30.00 27.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding, %-inch 
MEER, dei tee dae Uibire aoe ean eau $52.00 
SEIS, ide acon ugh cp pccace leap ont ela aes aan ate - 58.00 
EEE. wedpundd Gani ope ade wees ean wan 68.00 
Finish, B&better, S2 or 4S, 6-16’ 

$28 or S4S 

or Rough 
RN. 6 Seiwa SAchc'g We Wh Sah ee alee bane alee $ 72.00 
DT (tic ee Ke stebnee meusnes babeneuenuee 77.00 
DE Sebkucguusy oe kawecnewenieanse wees 85.00 
EE £6000 ¢6sUdu ne wees eeuees i kaeaeee 95.00 
CEE RE SR pan enn erie Pe 100.00 
i evKessceseueeWae CURbes 6 eemeewren 105.00 
EERIE em Se OS - 115.00 
RRR elena fll ap eee oi LC ES 120.00 

Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-16’ 

i s%éou decree a ee kcew ahh age 4e canoe $33.00 
Ee esrviusds oe 4 heb endereedaweexeeas -- 38.00 


Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, 
Series 8000— 


Odd Lengths 


i ne Mas ciel ebhe beseee eee 56% 
RGU Oe GN BOG occ céccccccrncvcns -50% 
Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 

100 lin. ft. 
$0.32 


WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine As- 
sociation by members during the period from 
Nov. 28-Dec. 3, inclusive. Averages include 


both direct and wholesale sales, and are 
based on specified items only. Quotations 
follow: 
Ponderosa Pine 

5/4x8 6/4x8 

Se.ects, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. & wadr. 

) ees 59.22 $70.19 ~~ 92 
EN ashore enema 41.63 48.58 

SuHop, S2S— No. 1 0.2 

BE ec Sareea. ocie quk ona waa See $31.05 $13, 42 

Pt cceecdateceenue Seaene eee 31.67 19.51 

Cope, $2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 

SP ee eee ra $22.81 $17.09 

iz1 ait eli ane cae ov al la 26.99 17.42 

No. 4, Wire Gc cdibne etches aaarewen 12.23 

Idaho White Pine 

5-6/4x8 

Se.tects, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. 

ES aaa $71.86 = 15 

Ge CEP Bibtccccceecesce 41.04 65.50 


Commons, S2 or 4S— 
Gohontal Stesting Stay sars 


a a aveh vss Seven $32.94 $27.00 $31. és 

eine cena eal 68. 38.31 23.69 

Utility Cole. 4) GFE Beets oo sh ccvcevess $15.34 

Sugar Pine 

1x8 5/4x8 6/4x8 

Szuects, 82 or 48S— Rang & war. & war. 

Peeees, TAls cccese $67 $64.00 $73.61 

i arene _ ial RSs 

Sarre 52.18 52.25 sass 

SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

Serr $39.53 $21.66 $14.53 

| eee ee 39.61 23.11 17.72 

a See ee 47.24 26.22 16.36 

Larch-Douglas Fir 

ee ee $20.99 

memmematem, WO. 2, BEERS ..cccccsccewsics 19.16 
No. 3 Com., fs oa a aaa 











CAROLINA PINE 


Following are prices realized, Norfolk rate 
of freight on sales made during the week 
ended Dec. 5 


Flooring 
No.1 No. 2 
Bé&btr. Com. Com. 
RE ere $46.50 $41.25 $25.50 
es ere ae 43.65 41.40 24.70 
Ceiling 
We ccvackicagin dee $25.85 $23.65 $15.15 

Finish, Dressed, B&btr. 
OR re $50.85 i. eee $60.20 
ere sete 50.50 errr rye 70.40 
ere 51.30 ere 71.70 
DEO. cick eeuniniears 50.20 BPGEEE .scccese 81.95 

Boards, Dressed 

No.1 No. 2 No. 3 

Com. Com. Com. 
Be bc seateatemawe $43.55 $23.60 $17.35 
ee caucasian daere wane 46.70 22.75 <eiade 
eee 45.35 23.35 18.50 
RL Se ee ir kewe-an & 47.15 23.85 18.55 
a eee | 53.50 25.15 19.55 
eee 62.45 27.85 eae 

Boards, Air Dried or Roofer Grade, 

No. 2 Common Dressed 
eee ee cee | § weer $23.40 
Sr — Serr 23.55 
Ds custeheatae $23.05 BRED 5+ 84ab en 25.80 
Shortleaf Dimension No. 2 Common, Dressed 

8 to A 18 & 20 
FIR catia pile leis a eres oe aeiaie eaten $23 $26.75 
RMU  <5.-5°00g “cree, gloat Arete eatin aoa eee 33:30 25.00 
err rere 23.80 24.85 
ae rsa ree 25.60 es 
DEE vcseeressaas dbieceeeeunn 26.75 26.75 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 10.—Average prices of 
logs are as follows 

Fir: No. 1, $22-23; No. 2, $16- -17; No. 3, 
$10-11. Peelers, No. i, $30; No. $24. 

Cedar Shingle 93, 5 . 18; ai. logs, $30. 

Hemlock: No. 





DOUGLAS FIR 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 10.—Current quota- 
tions f. o. b. mill on Douglas fir items in 
mixed cars for rail shipments direct to the 
trade appear below: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B&Btr. Cc D 
Be kav esovrnwuenn - - $36.00 $34.00 $24.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
NN. cre a:0etcemaaumene $26.00 $24.00 $20.00 
Be scweweowtemune -- 30.00 29.00 24.00 
Drop Siding 
1x6 Pat. No. 106....$30.00 $28.00 $22.00 
1x6 Pat. No. 116.... 30.00 28.00 22.00 
Ceiling 
0 eee $25.00 $23.00 $16.00 
MO sc: cae ad ake ound 26.00 24.00 16.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x10 x12 
No. 1 -. $18.00 $18.00 $18.00 $23 x00 
MO. B wccoe Se 15.00 15.00 15.00 
ae 10.50 10.00 10.00 11.00 
No. 1 ee Dimension 
14 16 18 20 
a ere $18. 00 $19.00 $20.50 $21. 50 $20.00 
 « Saar 18.00 18.00 18.50 19.50 19.50 
ek See 18.00 18.50 19.00 20.00 20.00 
8, eres 20.00 20.00 20.50 21.00 21.00 
a 21.50 21.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 
No. 1 Common Lee a and/or Surfaced 
ers 
ne. ow 20 feet and shorter ane os 50 
1221220 ft. and | Shorter... 0... .eeeseees 17.00 
BE Ee GP Be tice casi ceceeccceoess 18.00 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
pert the following prices realized f. o. bd. 
ET f mill baste during the week ended 


Dec 
Third 


Soee $44.70 


ret 
cn nwaneesiena $05.00 $60.85 











De 





1988 


< rate 
week 


No. 2 
Com. 
$25.50 
24.70 


$15.15 





ices of 


No. 3, 
Zs, $30. 


quota- 
yms in 
to the 


lls re- 
o. vb. 
ended 
Third 
$44.70 








December 17, 1938 


OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring carlots, f.o.b. Memphis and Johnson 
city, Tenn., and Alexandria, La., as points 


of origin. x1%” x2” %x1%" 
Clr. qtd. wht... "¥90-00 16. ge 363-00 $65.00 
Clr. pin. r a 50.00 
Sel. qtd. wht... 85:00 BF 00 B. 00 50.00 
Sel. atd. red..... 62.00 53.00 52.00 50.00 
Cir. pin. wht.... 65.00 62.00 60.00 50.00 
Clr. pin. red..... 62.00 653.00 638.00 60.00 
Sel. pln. wht.... 60.00 49.00 48.00 42.00 
Sel. pln. red..... 60.00 652.00 44.00 44.00 
No. 1 com. wht.. 53.00 45.00 38.00 35.00 
No. 1 com. red 53.00 47.00 37.00 35.00 
No. 2 common 40.00 32.00 29.00 20.00 

x2” x1%” x2” 
Cir. até. wht...... «eee $80.00 $78. aces 
Cir, .@tGe BOGsccccsce soos a 73.00 “we 
Gal. Gees. WSs 26s ose «+++ 68.00 66.00 i 
Sel, Gite  Miliwes.dcces --- 68.00 66.00 eee 
a oe, ee 6.00 64.00 $61.00 
Cir, Wits. Cie. c 260s «++ 65.00 63.00 56.00 
<_ eee - 59.00 57.00 652.00 
Sel. pln. FOG... ccvece ee+- 58.00 656.00 50.00 
NO. 5 Gly Wee <cevccis 0.00 48.00 43.00 
Mo. ¥ GORA BOs. sc ccvccuas 49.00 47.00 41.00 
We. 35 GROEN oceeceess 34.00 29.00 


New York delivered prices may be obtainea 
by adding to the above the following differ- 


entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
ii-inch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for % and 
ts-inch, $4.60. 

Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials gured on Memphis origin: For 


#- -inch stock, $6; for %-inch, $3; for %- and 
-inch, $3.50. 





F.O.B. MILL PRICES OF 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of f. o. b. mill prices 
on rough, air dried southern hardwoods, 
from reports of sales made during the week 
ended Dec. 12: 


Qrtd. Red Gum Plain Red Oak 
No. 1 & Sel.— FAS— 
O/4 .0cees 30.00 @ 32.00 Ss 53.25 
OFS .iaas 41.50 No. 1 & Sel _— 
Plain Red Gum 4/4 eeccvce 27.00 @ 27.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— Mixed Oak 
S/4 Voccke 30.00 No. 3 B Com.— 
2) eer : 9.00 
Qrtd. Sap Gum Body Grade— 
FAS— 4/4 No. 1. 29.00 
| Seer 32.00 @34.75 
en cccuat 35.50@36.50 |... — Poplar 
i, ere 36.50@37.50 | eyyoos 42.00 
8/4... +88. 00@ 41.25 ae ne 
O6 eres 43:50 we. i & Bel 1.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— 0. e 26.75 
oy eee 22.00 @ 22.75 N i c <6 i 
BG cnsene 25.50 @37.50 Wi Resin 29.00 
TOS wes 35.00 No. 2A Com 
Plain Sap Gum ee 19.00 @ 20. 00 
FAS— No. 2—B Com.— 
* ee 28.50 @34.25 os teeees igs 
Oe wcshae 30.75 @34.00 [4 seaees . 
|) oe 34.00 Ash 
No FAS— 
eee 20.00 @ 24.00 ) eae 44.00 
): eee 25.25 @ 26.50 . eee 49.00 
‘» See 24, a: 3 = 55.00 
No. 2 Com.— o. om.— 
ag ee ee 11.50 Pe ou erbiane 11.75 
et 14.00 Beech 
Qrtd, Black Gum xe 1 & Sel— 
No. 1 & Sel_— § = 4/4 acces 20.75 
GM. vscees 21.50 
Plain Black Gum No. 1 & i pal 
No. 1 & Sel.— BFE se s0cs 25.25 
Ye occas 18.00 @18.50 Qrtd. Sycamore 
d. Tupel FAS— 
me ee + ae 36.25 
ee 36.25 | No. 1 & Sel.— — 
Wiese 1°" vole ¢)¢, ee : 
~ Su is OS neath es, 3 Com.— 
Oe .caebe $3.00 | Pe ne 16.25 
OS scones 26.25 | Los Run— $1.08 
|, re SEAG@eiae Lt eR “ 
Plain Tupelo Magnolia 
FAS— No Sel.— 
7 ar 36.75 1 47& .ccoce 26.00 @ 29.50 
Oe vckucn 31.00 No, 2 Com.— 
No. 1 & Sel— at iseeh> 18.00 
i, es 18.00@26.75 | 8/4 ...... 22.00 
ae 92.00 ee 25.00 
Plain White Oak Pecan 
FAS— FAS— 
ere ..«, 96.96 fF SIO ce cinvicie 47.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— No. 1 & Se 
ee 30. wast 00 14 comers 30.00 
Ese 8.00 | Log Run— 
, ae rth 00 ‘. gees 26.00 
Qrtd. Red Oak Hackberry 
No. 3 Com.— Log Run— 
ooeeee 24.50 eeeae 19.00 





Amemeanfiumberman 
Lumber Market Review 


Softwood bookings in the two weeks 
ended Dec. 3, as compared with last 
year’s, made further gain to 55 percent 
above, and were 30 percent over current 
production, though this was 19 percent 
above last year’s. Stocks of identical 
large mills Dec. 1 were 7 percent under 
last year’s, and their unfilled orders were 
33 percent above last year’s; while it is 
believed that offerings of small mills have 
been reduced in some markets by opera- 
tion of the wage-hour law. The market 
is strengthening, and many buyers are 
taking keener interest in securing sup- 
plies for spring requirements, distribu- 
tors’ stocks generally being low, and con- 
sumption prospects encouraging. Buyers 
do not wish to receive shipments until 
after inventory, however. Though At- 
lantic coast consumption has been re- 
stricted by winter weather, there is more 
forward buying, and at stronger whole- 
sale prices. Demand from the middle 
West, especially for farm use, is consider- 
ably better than at this time last year. 
There seems to be a pre-inventory lull 
in southern demand, but mills there are 
easily able to dispose of their smaller out- 
put under the wage-hour law, hold their 
prices steady and predict early advances. 
California is taking a fair volume of 
Northwest lumber, but at rather low 
prices, while in the Pacific Northwest 
States there has recently been more ac- 
tive demand. In all domestic markets, 
the bulk of the buying covers home puild- 
ing material, but starting of PWA proj- 
ects is turning more attention to heavy 
construction items, and there is a little 
railroad purchasing. Foreign trade con- 
tinues of small volume, but recent British 
inquiries have cheered exporters; com- 
peting European shippers have announced 
a reduction in export quotas. 

Hardwood plants report better sales to 
the furniture industry, and prospects for 
further increase. Flooring demand con- 
tinues good, and hardwood men expect 
to win a market in the building field for 
larger quantities of other products. Ex- 
port trade is rather slow, perhaps because 
of recent advances in prices. These, how- 
ever, are said to be insufficient to cover 
cost increases under the wage-hour law. 
Total mill bookings are nearly double last 
year’s for the corresponding period, so 
the market is expected to develop further 
strength. 
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RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 10.—Below are listed 
average prices received for red cedar shingles 
sold direct to the trade: 


Royals: 
a5 00s alee ed web oe ee SRE $4.45-4.50 
Ee Si 6 ch: sao ait: ig laid we 3.20-3.30 
rt ce are S thvgceserediasevacareleigeiate me 2.15-2.25 
Perfections 
RR 0 06.5 es Gain dove sch avrg taster ntact $3.70-3.80 
Se I ica 6st a ovale bob dre 'esw a owe a etate 2.65-2.80 
EY oe ko: So 0 wo aides wae aurea eee 2.00-2.10 
XXERXX: 
I ae lolo aig vs's (Shs lene wack Se Sd Soe ee $3.20-3.25 
he Rolo isis. signw-osiee dete bev ewlean 2.15-2.25 
WON oon oan, chic des oinininoaienaeakeete 1.65-1.75 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
Brown Ash— FAS §el. Com. Com. Com. 
BIE wcccccscQbl ae oer of oe 00 ey 00 $18.00 
BES coccccce ME 41.00 28.00 
6/4 ..cceeee 67.00 48.00 
ee 51.00 
No.1 


Basswood— FAS Com. 


4/4 ..cc00- $78. ro $68.00 $52.00 $28.00 $21.00 
5/4 ....+++. 88.00 73.00 66.00 0 


SD icuces 
me 
70.00 60.00 41.00 


Key stock, 4/4 No. 1 and better, $78; or on 
grades, FAS, $88; N $68; 5/4, No. 1 an 
betters, a ae on pa MD FAS, $93; No. 1, 73. 

No.1 No.2 No.3 
Hard Maple FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com. 
SFE ncccceccetn oe $55.00 Bert 06 $30.00 $15.00 





5/4 ....--+- 75.00 60.00 32.00 17.00 
6/4 .....--- 80.00 66.00 53:00 34.00 17.00 
7/4 ..ceeees 85.00 70.00 658.00 384.00 18.00 
8/4 ......-- 86.00 70.00 68.00 86.00 18.00 
9/4 ...---. 98.00 88.00 66.00 40.00. .... 
ee «++ 98.00 88.00 69.00 40.00 .... 
11/4 ........118.00 103.00 81.00 43.00 .... 
12/4 ......--118.00 108.00 81.00 43.0 are 
16/4 PIIIIIL1168.00 148.00 121.00 .... <... 
No.1Com. No.2 No. 3 
Soft Elim— FAS & Bel. Co: Com. 
4/4 ...++2--$47.00 $37.00 $26.00 $18.00 
CJS to ccccces BRD 42.00 28.00 19.00 
SIE ceccesce GED 42.00 23.00 19.00 
BPE oc0ccces Me 45.00 31.00 19.00 
TUTE véwccsce Me 48.00 33.00 soon 
TES 40040005 58.00 38.00 ea 
No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
Rock Elm— FAS Com. Com. Com. 
4/4 ..02622-$50.00 $32.00 $20.00 $17.00 
BFE ccccecce MD 37.0 22.00 19.00 
6/4 .cceeeee 65.00 45.00 24.00 19.00 
BPE ccccceses De 55.00 29.00 22.00 
SOFOe ccsccces ST 65.00 41.00 <a 
ere 75.00 46.00 27.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Birch— Sel. Com. Co 'o 
. aaa Me 2 $64.00 $47.00 $28.00 $17.00 
RTE ceccccee Ban 69.00 62.00 84.00 17.00 
6/4 .. <a $6.00 74.00 67.00 39.00 18.00 
8/4 ........ 91.00 81.00 65.00 42.00 19.00 
10/4 ........ 96.00 86.00 74.00 45.00... 
WSS scccccccdene Chi 9.00 60.00 .... 
TG/E .ccccccckee BEBO TRESS 3 cccc svc 
SJE .cccccee Gee CERO S108 S500 ..:. 
3/4 .....--- 70.00 60.00 44.00 26.00 ... 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Soft Maple— FAS & a Com. Com 
, Se 051.28 $45.00 $28.00 $17.00 
RE . 66.00 49. 00 29.00 18.00 
> Grae cenaiarawrcisiien 76. 4 54.06 34.06 18.00 
OPE. cnetiencandin oo VOR 79.50 , 87.50 





TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 


Jacksonville, Fla., Dec. 12. 
f.o.b. Jacksonville: 





Following is a list of wholesale prices on tidewater red cypress, 





Grades 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 10/4 12/4 16/4 

Tank, RW&L, rough..... on = $104.50 $115.75 $187.00 $137.00 $144.00 
FAS, RW&L, rough...... $69.50 $81.50 90.50 104.75 118.00 118.00 124.50 
Select, RW&L, rough.... 62.56 74.50 74.50 79.75 91.50 91.50 100.50 
No. 1 Shop, RW&L, rough 47.50 58.50 66.50 71.25 79.50 79.50 87.50 
Box, RW&L, rough...... 26.75 28.75 28.75 27.75 

Peck, RWL, rough....... 26.00 28.00 28.00 29.25 OFPRESS pe page 

“A” Finish, RW&L, S48.. 78.25 90.25 93.25 108.25 Bests, 18”..... $0. 55 $7. 80 
“B” Finish, RW&L, S4S.. 71.75 83.75 83.75 91.75 Primes 18”...:°4.80 5.60 

“C” Finish, RW&L, S4S.. 68.75 80.75 80.75 88.75 Economy, 18”. 4.05 4.95 
“D” Finish, RW&L, S4S8.. 65.75 77.75 77.75 80.75 CYPRESS LATH 

No. 1 Com. RW&L, S4S.. 56.50 61.50 61.50 62.50 x1ixas” ...2056 Dede 
No. 2 Com. RW&L, S4S.. 38.00 40.00 40.00 39.00 $139" ee Onis 
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OBITUARY RECORD 








GUY BRADLEY FULTON, vice president of 
the Fry-Fulton Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
died at his home in that city on Nov. 29, 
after an illness of several years. His family 
and friends had thought he was slowly re- 
covering from his long 
illness, but on Tuesday 
morning, Nov. 29, he 
suffered a cerebral 
hemorrhage which 
ended in death. Mr. 
Fulton was born at 
Cairo, Ill. and educated 
at Dubuque, Iowa. He 
went to St. Louis in 
1893 and became asso- 
ciated with the Charles 
F. Luehrmann Hard- 
wood Lumber Co. 
there, later becoming 
general manager in 
charge of sales for 
the Luehrmann Co. On 
Jan. 1, 1929, he, to- 
gether with Thomas W. 
Fry, a _ half - brother, 
took over the business 
and reorganized it as 
the Fry-Fulton Lum- 
ber Co., a wholesale 
concern, of which he 
became vice president. 
At the time of his 
death he was also 
president of the Pio- 
neer Lumber Co., Jack- 
son, Miss. Mr. Fulton 
was well known in the industry and his loss 
will be deeply regretted. He is survived by 
a widow, Mrs. Fannie Willcox Fulton, a 
daughter, Mrs. John M. Acee, and his half- 
brother, Thomas W. Fry. 





HARRY C. CHESTER, 75, head of. the 
wholesale spruce firm of W. R. Chester & Co., 
Boston, Mass., died on Dec. 2 at the Newton 
Hospital in that city as the result of injuries 
to his head sustained when he was thrown 
from his saddle horse a few weeks previously. 
Mr. Chester was born in New London, Conn., 
his family moving to Brookline, Mass., shortly 
afterwards, where he since had lived. He 
was the third generation in the lumber busi- 
ness, his father, Walstein R. Chester, having 
been associated with his father in a yard at 
New London. W. R. Chester joined Horace S. 
Shepard in the retail lumber firm of H. S. 
Shepard & Chester, at Boston, in 1865. He 
organized W. R. Chester & Co., one of the 
most important spruce concerns in the Bos- 
ton district, in 1882, and at the time of his 
death in 1924 was affectionately known to 
the industry as “Dean” of the Boston spruce 
market. Harry C. Chester joined his father 
in this business and carried’ on after his 
father’s death. He leaves a widow and one 
daughter, the wife of Dr. Dalrymple of the 
Newton Hospital. Mr. Chester was a nephew 
of Admiral Colby Chester of the U. S. Navy. 


EDWIN H. DREW, 52, superintendent of 
the lumber section of the Wiggin Terminals, 
Charlestown, Mass., died suddenly of a heart 
attack while sitting at the wheel of his 
motor car in that city on Friday afternoon, 
Dec. 8. Mr. Drew was a native of Charles- 
town and lived there until three years ago 
when he established his home in the Silver 
Lake section of Wilmington. As a young 
man he entered the employ of the old hard- 
wood firm of Lawrence & Wiggin, and had 
been associated with the late Harry H. Wig- 
gin in the storage warehouse business prior 
to the completion in 1926 of the Wiggin 
Lumber Terminal on Medford Street, over 
which he became superintendent. During the 
World War Mr. Drew served overseas in the 
Lafayette Escadrille. Last summer he jour- 
neyed to France as a delegate to attend cere- 
monies dedicating monuments erected to the 
memory of American dead. He was an active 
Mason. His widow, Mrs. Ernestine Drew sur- 
vives. Special funeral services in Charles- 
town were attended by a large company of 
friends in the lumber trade. 


PATRICK McCOY, 84, pioneer logger of the 
Pacific Northwest, died on Nov. 30 at his 
home in Seattle, Wash. He was a native of 
Canada but had lived in Washington for 56 
years, operating first as an independent log- 
ger in that State and in British Columbia. 
About 1913 he formed the McCoy-Loggie 
Timber Co. which in 1922 was sold to the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. He then 
formed the McCoy-Wilson Co. (Ltd.), a log- 
ging outfit which operated until 1929 when 
he became associated with Merrill, Ring & 
Wilson (Ltd.). For many years Mr. McCoy 


was a director of the Seattle First National 


Bank, resigning on his 80th birthday. While 
ostensibly retiring from business in 1923, he 
still maintained an active interest in logging 
up to his death. Two sons, Wade B. McCoy 
and Donald McCoy, and two daughters, Mrs. 
Charles H. Black and Mrs. Everett Arnold, all 
of Seattle, survive. 


MARTIN FOARD, 86, pioneer Pacific North- 
west lumberman, died Nov. 29 in a hospital 
at Olympia, Wash., following a stroke. Mr. 
Foard, a native of Denmark, came to the 
United States in 1867, locating first in San 
Francisco, and in 1875 moved to Astoria, Ore., 
where he engaged in the lumber business. In 
1902 with F. R. Stokes, he organized the Mu- 
tual Lumber Co., of Bucoda, Wash., and 
served as president of this company for the 
past fifteen years. He-was a charter mem- 
ber of the Elks lodge in Astoria, and also 
was a Mason and a member of the Shrine. 
He is survived by three daughters, seven 
grandchildren and two great grandchildren. 


ROBERT N. DEMOND, 47, treasurer, Frank- 
lin County Lumber Co., retail dealer at 
Greenfield, Mass., died Dec. 8 from monoxide 
poisoning while seated in his car. He was 
born in Stafford Springs, Conn., graduated 
from Amherst in 1915, and at once joined 
his father, the late William E. Demond, in 
the management of the lumber company 
which the latter had successfully operated 
many years. He, like his father, was also 
active in banking and other business in- 
terests. He was a World War veteran, hav- 
ing served in the 8th Army Corps. His wife 
and four brothers survive. 


WALTER VIRGIN, 59, owner of the Globe 
Export Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., died Dec. 
9, following an illness of more than a month. 
He was born in Missouri, going to Seattle in 
1908. His lumber experience included 22 
years as sales manager for the Bolcom Canal 
Lumber Co., vice president of the J. J. 
Matthews Hardwood Lumber Co. and a stock- 
holder in the Farrell Lumber Co., all of 
Seattle. Mr. Virgin was a member of the 
Seattle Lumbermen’s Club and the Washing- 
ton Athletic Club. He leaves a widow, one 
daughter, his mother, two brothers and a 
sister. 


THOMAS H. JOHNSTON, 72, president and 
general manager, Johnston Lumber Co., with 
yards at Kewanee, Rock Falls, Anawan and 
Osco, Ill, died on Dec. 8 at his home in 
Kewanee. Born near Galva, Ill., Mr. Johnston 
entered the lumber business in 1898 or there- 
about by buying a yard at Toulon. He moved 
to Kewanee in 1907 as president and general 
manager of the newly organized Johnston 
Lumber Co. Mr. Johnston was active in civic 
affairs and had served as county treasurer 
and as president of the Kewanee Commercial 
Club. A widow and two daughters survive 
with several brothers and sisters. 





THERON FORBES, 73, of Rosenberg & 
Forbes Co,, operating a number of retail lum- 
ber yards with headquarters at Watervliet, 
Mich., died at a hospital in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., recently, having been a patient there 
since last May. He and his brother-in-law, 
M. Rosenberg, purchased the C. B. Pratt yard 
at Watervliet in 1912, and later added yards 
at Millburg, Riverside and Benton Harbor. 
Mr. Forbes was president of the company 
until last March when he resigned because 
of ill health, He leaves a widow and one 
sister. 


JOHN BUTLER UTLEY, 53, for many years 
president of the Utley-Holloway Lumber Co., 
of Chicago, died on Dec. 2 at his home in 
Evanston, Ill., after an illness of several 
months. He was the son of Henry B. Utley, 
formerly vice president of the International 
Harvestor Co., and was born in Sterling, Il. 
He entered the employ of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. at Iron River, Mich., as a youth, 
later moving to Chicago to become associated 
with several lumber concerns. Of recent 
years he had devoted most of his interest to 
real estate matters. He leaves a widow, one 
son and one daughter. 


FRANK D. HARM, 78, pioneer lumberman 
of southwestern Washington, died at his 
home in Centralia, Wash., on Nov. 27 follow- 
ing a heart attack. Mr. Harm was born in 
Germany and came to the United States 55 
years ago. He lived for a time in Wiscon- 
sin and North Dakota, before moving to 
Washington State 50 years ago. He located 
at Centralia in 1890 where he formerly oper- 
ated a sash and door factory and more re- 
cently had been in the shingle mill business 





December 17, 1938 


in Chehalis. A widow, and one son survive. 





EDWARD L. DAVIS, 70, former Louisville, 
Ky., lumberman, died at his home in Mobile, 
Ala., Dec. 1. Mr. Davis was a former presi- 
dent of the Louisville Hardwood Club and 
was widely known in the hardwood indus- 
try. He was for many years a partner with 
Claude Sears in the old Edward L. Davis 
Lumber Co. About twenty years ago he 
moved to Mobile when he opened a lumber 
business. Surviving are a son, Kenneth, and 
two sisters. 


T. J. DANSINGBURG, 84, associated with 
the Minnesota lumber industry for many 
years, died at Rochester, Minn., recently. 
Early in his career he was a partner of the 
late John W. McCullough, operating five 
yards in towns on the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
in Minnesota. These yards were sold to the 
Midland Lumber Co. and Mr. Dansingburg 
later operated retail yards at Rochester, 
Douglass and Simpson, Minn. 








E. F. BRISTOW, 54, operator of a small 
sawmill near New Upton, Virginia, and his 
fireman, ERNEST WARD, 35, were killed, and 
four others seriously injured on Dec. 7 when 
a boiler exploded, demolishing the plant. Mr. 
Bristow had been in the sawmill business for 
fifteen years, but his plant, which was erected 
in 1937, had been idle since last summer. Mr, 
Bristow leaves a widow, four daughters and 
four sons, 


ROY H. DAVIDSON, 47, president of the 
Nickel Plate Lumber Co., Indianapolis, Ind, 
died at a hospital in that city on Dec. 4 after 
an illness of five weeks. He was born in 
North Salem, Ind., and had lived in Indian- 
apolis 25 years. In 1928 he bought out the 
O. D. Haskett Lumber Co., changing its name 
to Nickel Plate Lumber Co. He leaves a wife, 
one son and a grandson. 





CALVIN STEWART, 91, founder of the 
Union Lumber Co., Fort Bragg, Calif., died at 
his home in Fortuna, Calif., on Nov. 27. He 
was born in Iowa and crossed the plains in 
1853 to settle in the then Washington Terri- 
tory. Later he went to San Francisco and 
founded the Fort Bragg Redwood Co., pre- 
decessor of the Union Lumber Co. 


GUSTAVE J. BRETHAUER, 80, president, 
G. J. Brethauer Planing Mill Co., Cheviot, a 
suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio, died on Dec. 9 
after a lingering illness. He had been in 
the lumber and planing mill business for 52 
years. He was born in Germany, coming to 
America when eleven. Five children and six 
grandchildren survive. 





ALBERT FREYBERG, 63, for many years 
president of the Freyberg Lumber Co., She- 
boygan, Wis., and at the time of his death 
head of the Fashioned Furniture Co. there, 
died suddenly of a heart attack recently. A 
—— two daughters and three sisters sur- 
vive. 


WILLIAM W. SMITH, 56, lumber broker of 
Savannah, Ga., died of a heart attack at a 
Savannah hotel while on a business engage- 
ment. He was widely known in the southern 
lumber trade. A widow, one son and two 
daughters survive. 


D. B. HANNA, president of the Canadian 
Western Lumber Co. (Ltd.), operator of mills 
on the Fraser River at Maillardville, B. C., 
since 1915, and first president of the Cana- 
dian National Railways, died suddenly at 
Toronto recently. 


ROBERT H. BARRETT, 80, sawmll opera- 
tor at Greenwood, Miss., died on Nov. 29 after 
a long illness. He was a native of Illinois, 
moving to Greenwood in 1887, when he 
ee a sawmill there. A son and grandson 
survive. 


ANDREW O. FLASKERUD, 80, former lum- 
ber dealer at Calmar, Iowa, died at his home 
there recently following a stroke. He was 
born near Calmar and spent his entire life 
in that community. He leaves a widow and 
nine children. 


BENNET C. THORESON, head of the 
Thoreson Lumber Co., Westby, Wis., died on 
Dec. 5 following a paralytic stroke. A widow 
and five children survive. 


Starts Another Weekly Service 


San Francisco, Cauir., Dec. 10—The Mc- 
Cormick Steamship Co. has inaugurated service 
between Los Angeles and San Francisco, an 
Olympia, Wash., on a weekly basis, commenc- 
ing Dec. 9 from San Francisco. The company 
recently established weekly service between 
Seattle and San Diego. 
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Southern Pine Loggers Compare Methods, Resultant Costs 


(Continued from Page 43) 


ing hills. The last wood visit showed the log- 
gers where the late Henry E. Hardtner founded 
the southern reforestation movement by prov- 
ing that it was the appetite of the razor-back 
hog that kept longleaf pine from restocking. 
The part given winter burning annually since 
1915 was shown to have a less dense stand, but 
in height it is now approaching that of the 
untouched section. ; 

In Urania, the party visited the Hardtner 
Memorial Park, examined the re-constructed old 
settlers log cabin and its museum contents, and 
paid a silent tribute at the plaque of the Society 
of American Foresters, commemorating the 
leadership of the late Henry E. Hardtner in 
southern pine regeneration. 


South's Future Prosperity 
Depends Largely on 
Forests 


Waco, Tex., Dec. 12.—Findings of substan- 
tial value to the forest products industries have 
resulted from research work by the Southern 
Forest Experiment Station, of New Orleans, 
La., according to a summation of its activities 
in an address by E. L. Demmon, Station Direc- 
tor, at a meeting of the Texas Academy of 
Science here Nov. 11. After citing advances 
in work along ten separate avenues, Mr. Dem- 
mon pointed out that the application of the 
methods recommended by the Station, “which 
must be made by the landowners and managers 
themselves, should result in a more diversified 
use of the forests, more permanent communities 
and industries, a more permanent employment 
of labor, more prosperous railroads and other 
utilities, a broader and more stable tax base, 
and a better standard of living for the people 
of the South.” 

After referring to the industrial importance 
and large acreage of southern forest lands, Mr. 


Demmon went on to assert that “under proper 
protection and management, the yields from 
these forest lands could be increased greatly 
and could support more than 2,000,000 people 
on a stable and permanent basis. These figures 
indicate the importance of the private forestry 
problem in the South. In fact, the economic 
and social future of the South is dependent to 
a very large degree on the productivity of these 
lands.” 


To encourage private owners to adopt sus- 
tained yield forest management, the Station is 
obtaining definite information on costs and 
returns of timber growing. Through produc- 
tion cost studies and financial analysis, it is 
developing improved methods of managing and 
utilizing southern forests. 


Field work on the Forest Survey of the South 
(started, 1930) has been completed except for 
the post oak and cedar brake regions of Texas 
and Oklahoma. Computation, interpretation 
and publication is progressing. Of the 208 
million deep-South acres already surveyed, 122 
million (nearly 60 percent) is forest area. 
Cubic volume of sound trees is made up of 45 
percent pine, and 55 percent hardwood and 
cypress. Average saw timber per acre on 
stands, full range, was estimated as follows: 
In pine-hardwood region west of Mississippi 


River, 2,530 board feet; pine-hardwood region 
east of Mississippi River, 2,340 board feet; 
naval stores region, 1,500 board feet; and 
Mississippi delta region, 2,530 board feet. 

In 1936 there were 8,205 sawmills (more or 
less) in the South, of which 7,565, or more 
than 92 percent, had a capacity of less than 
20,000 feet daily. 


Hauling Costs Per Thousand 
Vary with Log Size 


New Orteans, La., Dec. 12.—In presenting 
the table below of “log hauling cost by log 
size,” the result of a study by R. R. Reynolds, 
of Southern Forest Experiment Station, on the 
Crossett Experimental Forest, Crossett, Ark., 
the Southern Pine Association’s department of 
conservation remarks that: Skidding and load- 
ing costs will increase from 5 cents to 10 cents 
per thousand feet in stands where the cut is 
less than 1,000 feet per acre. The difference 
is due to topography, limby or clear trees, and 
the amount of under-brush. Logging costs 
will be reduced more by quick loading and 
keeping the equipment moving, than they will 
be increased because of light cuts affecting 
skidding and other expense. The smaller the 
log, the higher the cost. 


COST TO HAUL DIFFERENT SIZE LOGS 





4.0 Mile Haul 


Cost per 
. Additional % Mile Haul 








tf 
Log No. of Vol. perLoad - Time y # Cost ~ -Per M Feet—, 
Size Logs Doyle- Time PerM Peri00 Doyle 100 
Int. per Scrib Cubic to Total Doyle Cubic Scrib. Int. Cubic 
Scale Load Scale Feet Load Time Scale Feet Scale Scale Feet 
50 20.2 522 163 51.00 128.81 4.04 1.29 25 13 .080 
60 16.8 589 158 41.25 119.06 3.31 1.23 22 13 083 
70 14.6 636 155 35.00 112.81 2.91 1.19 21 13 084 
80 12.9 677 155 30.25 108.06 2.61 1.14 19 13 084 
90 11.6 726 154 27.10 104.91 2.387 1.12 18 As 085 
100 10.6 768 155 25.00 102.81 2.19 1.08 ag 12 084 
146 8.0 95 162 23.00 100.81 1.84 1.01 15 -12 081 
180 6.6 1003 172 23.00 100.81 1.64 96 13 a3 076 
220 5.8 1111 183 23.00 100.81 1.49 90 12 10 072 
260 5.4 1214 195 23.00 100.81 1.36 85 a2 .09 067 


All ordinary dirt road. 


*Minutes per load for: Location of set, 4:24 minutes; to bind, 3:34 minutes; to haul, 70:23 


minutes, 





Modern Tools Put Away for 
“Sixty Centuries” 


ATLanTA, GA., Dec. 12.—In the year 8113, 
some archaeologists, perhaps, will unearth a 
stainless steel door closing the opening to a 
crypt hollowed out of solid granite. This crypt 
will be located on land which now forms the 
campus of Oglethorpe University here. This 
door will be broken open and a tomblike room 
—the size of an ordinary living room with the 
walls lined with gleaming chromium—will be 
found housing treasures of a civilization per- 
fectly preserved through the ages that will tell 
them in minute detail the story of what life 
was like in America in the year 1938. 

A complete assortment of tools showing the 

types and character of those used today—many 
of them made from stainless steel and certain 
other materials that are expected to withstand 
the ravages of sixty centuries no matter what 
natural cataclysm may occur during the next 
six thousand years which may be expected to 
destroy the civilization of today. 
_ Henry Disston & Sons (Inc.), Philadelphia, 
is supplying three saws and a trowel as repre- 
sentative of the tools manufactured by this com- 
pany. The accompanying illustration shows the 
four items which will lie in the crypt for sixty 
centuries: a pruning saw, plastering trowel, 
and two hand saws. T. K. Peters, director of 
archives of Oglethorpe University, requested 
that the blades of the Disston saws to be placed 
in the crypt be made of stainless steel. In 
his letter he said in part: 

“The only problem I can see in connection 
with these instruments is the possibility of 











Tools of Disston make which are 
to be placed in the "Crypt of 
Civilization," as indicative of 1938 
tool manufacture and style by this 
company. The skew-back hand 
saw in the group was invented 
and patented by Henry Disston 
in 1874 





corrosion. If it were possible to do so, I 
would suggest making a set of saw blades 
of stainless steel as I know this will with- 
stand the march of centuries. For protection 
we should treat all these tools with as- 
phaltum as we know that this has no de- 
leterious effect on metal. Asphaltum has 
come down to us intact for thousands of 
years. This collection of tools, to my notion, 
is one of the most interesting exhibits that 
could be put into the crypt.” 


Mr. Peters also said he would be interested 
in micro filming the Disston Catalog and the 
material contained in the history of the saw as 
shown in the educational booklet issued by the 
company under the title, “The Saw in His- 
tory.” 





A story under the title, “Preserving .Our 
History in a Tomb” will be found in the De- 
cember number of Popular Science Monthly. 
Other articles describing the Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity’s project are appearing currently in 
magazines and newspapers. 





Loses Deckload in Storm 


San Pepro, Cauir., Dec. 10.—The coastwise 
lumber steamer Hubert Schafer, arriving at San 
Pedro on Dec. 1, reported the loss of 250,000 
feet of lumber from her deckload in a storm 
Nov. 29 on her voyage from Coos Bay, Ore. 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT 


How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
In Classified Department 
One issue .......++.+. eseeses -+ee+-38 cents a line 


Two consecutive issues..........55 cents a line 
seseceeeedd Cents a line 





Thirteen consecutive issues..........$2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues.......$5.40 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines, 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 

Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 


Too Late To Classify 


ST. 


Heading 




















CARPENTER APRONS 


Write for samples and prices. 
THD MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO., Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





FIVE CARLOADS STANDARD MAPLE & OAK 


Flooring ready to dump; any reasonable price. 
Buyers’ attention. 


Address “T. 25,” care American Lumberman. 








Salesmen 


SALESMEN WANTED 


For twenty-five years a leading west coast shipper 
of Fir, Cedar, Hemlock and Pine Lumber, also Red 
Cedar Shingles of both British Columbia and Amer- 
ican manufacture, now expanding their sales into 
all states east and south of Chicago, offer exclu- 
sive territories to live wires who are acquainted 
with the established retail dealers and who can 
show results in reasonable length of time. Appli- 
cants should state territory desired—present affili- 
ations and complete particulars as to experience 
and personal qualifications. 
Address “S. 78," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: SALESMAN 
For Lower Michigan and Northern Indiana territory 
by an old established manufacturer of Northern 
Hardwoods. 
~~ 


Address 
4A-1 FIR PLYWOOD MANUFACTURER 
Wants experienced salesman for New York City 
Area and New England territory. In answering 
state age, salary, experience and references. 





care American Lumberman. 








Address “S. 81,’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED: SALESMAN 
For the Chicago territory by manufacturer of 


Northern Hardwood and Softwood. Advise age and 
reference. 
=. 34" 


Address tare American Lumberman. 


WANT SALESMAN IN RETAIL BUSINESS 


Who can draw plans and elevations, make blue 
prints and land business on his own power and act 
as assistant manager. 

Address “T. 26,’ care American Lumberman. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYEES 
Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, I11. 














Classified 
Advertising 


WANTED 


Salesmen 


MANUFACTURER NEEDS SALESMEN 


Live manufacturer of quality waterproofing and 
damp-proofing compounds is preparing for 1939 
expansion. Desires to add few good reliable sales- 
men with experience selling lumber dealers. Best 
products of kind on market. Prefer full time men 
but will consider good sideline. Liberal commis- 
sion insures good earnings for producers. State 
territory, experience, reference. 
Address “S. 85,” care American Lumberman. 








WANTED: SALESMEN WITH CARS 


To call on lumber dealers, demonstrate and sell 
patented new machine offering real profits to deal- 
ers. Immediate commissions. Only men with clean 
record need apply. State territory interested in. 
Address “T. 49,” care American Lumberman. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR SAW SALESMEN 


Calling on lumber dealers to handle money-making 
side line. Give territory you cover, experience, 
references. 

Address “‘T. 48," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: RETAIL YARD SALESMAN 


Aggressive man and preferably one with some ex- 
perience selling homes and supervising the building 
of same, and he must be thoroughly familiar with 
F.H.A. financing. Location a city of 40,000 in 
Wisconsin. 

Address “S. 92,” 








care American Lumberman. 





Employees 


WANTED: WORKING FOREMAN 


For interior finish mill. Must understand thoroughly 
custom millwork, read blue-prints; also able to 
handle help. State age, experience and salary ex- 
pected. Give references. 

Address ‘“S. 75,” 


WANTED: YOUNG MAN 


Capable of managing a new Retail Lumber Yard in 
Northern Illinois. 
Address “S. 80,” 


MIDDLEWEST LINE YARD CONCERN 


Wants man to handle credits and collections, also 
financing. Give full experience, age and compen- 
sation expected 

Address “S. 


care American Lumberman. 





care American Lumberman. 





43,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 


Young man with experience listing, figuring and 
selling plan jobs of architectural woodwork for a 
large factory located at Denver, Colorado. Answer 
stating age, experience and salary expected. 
Address “S. 69,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: 


Assistant yard manager in town of 5,000. 
Address “S. 35,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: PLANING MILL FOREMAN 


Small planing mill in connection with retail lum- 
ber yard, Southwestern Ohio. Should be familiar 
with manufacturing and assembling of all types 
residential millwork. Must have experience with 
millwork machinery, and have thorough knowledge 
of mill details in all branches. Position open im- 
mediately, apply in own handwriting. giving ex- 
perience, references, and salary expected. 
Address “S. 100,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: MANAGER OF MILL IN ST. LOUIS 


Who can take full charge of department employ- 
ing about 35 men on special mill work. Must be 
capable and hard worker to fill this place. Rea- 
sonable pay to start and future salary depends on 
results. Looking for man who can justify $6,000.00 
per year pay. No has been, alibi artist, or buck 
passer wanted. If you have a good record, or if 
you think you have promise, let us hear from you. 
Give full particulars, age, experience, etc. All ap- 
plications confidentially treated. 
Address ‘“T. 33,” care American Lumberman. 


WTD: YOUNG MAN EXP’D 25,-35 YRS OLD 


Retail lumber yard, Eastern New York. Capable 
of selling and estimating. Permanent work. Splen- 
did opportunity for right man. 

Address “T. 46,” care American Lumberman. 


MAN, SINGLE PREFERRED 


Not over 30 years of age with retail lumber yard 
experience and not afraid of work. Very necessary 
that you have had experience in making sales or 
worked as second man. Send photograph, please. 
Address “T. 47,’ care American Lumberman. 
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Employment 





EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 


Twenty years ‘n executive capacity, desires connec- 

tion in Maryland or Virginia, first of year. Now 

employed, best of reference, proven ability. 
Address “S. 55,” care American Lumberman. 





WHOLESALE BLDG MATERIAL SALESMAN 
Desires connection with reliable concern. Experi- 
enced in millwork, paint and insulation. 

Address “S. 62,” care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD LUMBERMAN 
Can handle complete operation from tree to cus- 


tomer. Capable timber buyer. Extended office ex- 
Perience. Know industrial trade. Available at 
on 


ce. 
Address “R. 67," care American Lumberman. 





RETAIL MANAGER 


Experienced all phases of retail lumber business, 
including latest sales promotion methods and 
financing aids. Best of references—clear record— 
Profit minded—now employed—can handle large 
volume. Interested only where opportunity is 
open to purchase a working interest, or salary and 
profit sharing basis, is available, 
Address “‘S. 95” care American Lumberman. 





POSITION WANTED 
14 years experience in listing materials and mill- 
work from plans & specifications. Cost Book A 
Graduate. Now employed. 
Address “S. 91,” care American Lumberman. 





POSITION WANTED—MANAGER OR ASS’T 


18 years experience, fully qualified. Employed as 
manager of retail yard now but due to personal 
reasons desire change. Will furnish reference from 
present employers. Available after January 1, 1939. 
Addres “T. 29,” care American Lumberman. 





SOUTH AMERICAN & MEXICAN MILL OWNERS 


One of best band & circular saw filers in west de- 
sires change, personal reason. Highly skilled weld- 
ing saws. Present employed as_ superintendent 
large mill. 

i; 


Address care American Lumberman. 





WE HAVE HERE— 


The correct answers, as far as we know, to the 
questions asked on another page. Whether you 
guessed all or none, you can still advertise in the 
classified section for 30 cents per line: 1. Mt. 
Mitchell in Black Mountains, Yancey County, North 
Carolina. 6711 Ft. high. 2. The same two cats are 
sufficient. 3. 150,000,000. 4. Gold weighs 17 1/5 
tons to a cubic yard; sand weighs 4,470 lbs. to a 
cubic yard. How smart were you? 





POSITION WANTED: MANAGER-SALESMAN 


Graduate engineer, 20 yrs. experience lumber, mill- 
work and bldg. supplies. Estimator, draftsman, 
home construction superintendent and salesman, in- 
sulation, F.H.A. financing. Can handle large vol- 
ume at profit. Now employed. Wish more re- 
sponsible position. 


Address ‘“‘T. 45,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EXTRA WELL QUALIFIED LBRMAN OPEN 


For job mgr. retail yd. 
Address “P. 83,” care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WTD—ESTIMATING, DETAILING 


& billing. Age 38. 20 yrs. exp. general millwork. 
8 yrs. drafting & estimating. References on request. 
Address “‘T. 40,” care American Lumberman. 











RETAIL MILLWORK REPRESENTATIVE 


Desires to represent first class millwork concern 
in Northwestern Indiana. Thirteen years’ experi- 
ence as estimator and salesman. Straight commis- 


sion only. 
“T. 43,” care American Lumberman. 


Address 
ESTIMATE—SALES MANAGER 
Desires connection. 15 years’ experience. 
stands financing. Go anywhere. 
Adaress “T. 44,’’ care American Lumberman. 


THOROLY EXP’D, COMPETENT Y. P. HDWD 
Sales Manager, Asst. or Road Salesman all woods 
desires connection with Mill or good Wholesaler. 

Address “T. 39,” care American Lumberman. 





Under- 








